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.ADVERTISEMENT 


O ARING to the encouragement give if** to the 
sale of this Publication, the number of Plate* * 

• 4 

-n this Second Volume will lx; fouftd to exceed thofie 

an former editions. Besides a revision^ of all the 

^>;tges, which, it is trusted, lias been productive of 

improvement, agaric fy of new and useful matter 

has been introduced, and such part- haVe been ex- 
# • ^ « 
pungrd altogether,. a? time hair rendered obsolete, 

>r useless. A*treaii<?e on and anothei on 

lonvstic. Sinu iw -Bii which have bebu abided 

will found highly hscful to country put chasers, 

»n In u of the old- fashioned and too timsrribejl 

. haptcr on Building , vvlur^i \va*. a’s? fault > m many 

c* peers: and a gtgjjt number of detached receipts 

oave been collected together m the, las* .Pail, many 

which are.scarce, and extremely valuable, *, 

At many of the -plates are referred tom a variety- 

>t places, it has been, impossible to aSsigrt a J^cerT 

page for djtvry* plate ; which has inJposed tije ne- 

* cssity * if giving the following general instructions 

<capablc'of J>cing'aljered hei<?a£tar at the will rjf 

aiv individual)-*-? • 

TO^ntE BINDER. 

Plane to place ike. Plates at, tka end offh/dr rcipgctvtc 
,Vohiwes\ wfyickate readily* ascertained the Plates of 
'hi Second Volmf being- partyiflarly marked vot. i k. 
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PART I. 

ANCIENT CO'INS AND"' fjSDALS. 

* rule in common life to put thP j^efecst value on 
such things S^arc most pfbfitablt, 'and from whose use* 
we may expect to rcap ^Jie greatest »i*ichcs ; hence, coins 
and medals have, by men of business, been thought an idle 
and unprofitable^ amusement, fit only for such as are^suu/icl 
to melancholy; or have no other more material employment 
■to pass awrtiy their time. But the sentiments of cL*sse ggntie- 
mcn are not £o be a general precept for *>ur imit*at?bn ; 
since w,e shall find that, after ordinary labour and fatfgucin 
business, we may eased and refilled by recreations 
that are more suitable a*nd entertaining to our mind, and/ 
at the same time, reap a considerable benefit, when by in- 
struction we obtain improvement and increase of useful 
knowledge* 

The study 8f coins .and medals is hc^cf in high esteem, 
3$ it affords us the plf asur^f represent, ?ig to our id<?as\he 
State of affairs in tiqpes ipast, andf lead'* us into the histSry 
of former ages,: ^j| ^fc^iyor>g <eyactnes r and truth than the 
vol. ii. ’wrings 
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writings of ancient autliofS; which always to*be 

depended upon, byt arl frequently liaSfcrto be suspected 1 , 
and require to be put to4he lest of better authority, by in\ 
spccting iT#onur?fents,#ancf other remains S{ antiquity. 

Amongjall the remains # of antiquity that have escaped 
the injuries of time, ancient coins and medals may jifstly/ 
merit the^prc-cmincncc ; and although it must be allowed; 
tHat antique statues, 4 'monuments, inscriptions, and edifices 
deserve gregi veneration, since by them \vc k can trace the 
history of “Illustrious heroes, and bfhold the magnificence, 
beauty, and order of architecture in tcrqplcs, gates, and. pa- 
laces, whkh to this daycare patterns and rules for our imita- 
tion ; yet, time has sj:;i^)t most of them ef their former beauty 
and glory, and stiU continues so to d5, winiisl we find thaf 
ancient coin has escaped her fury, and^will remain pro- 
bably, in perfection, Ul^igjediall l^e no more : •fcW.s, 
what in the ibrnic^r J e fa c cu^naTelT^cnTd obscure and 
unintelligible, h^ny the latter cleared m and explained. 
IJv coins .indflfnit'cMs we discover the mysteries 
( i’t ais* mun/ci of w^ujhip, Ac i n sir umeiAi made use of i? 
fi^ ir sacrifices, the (%>ds they adqpaJrtfnd the government 
of the times* "W ^ take a view of various magnificent tern- 


pj^ circuits, a/nphitheanvv, pyramids, galaccs, bridges, 
luiriioius, scpuichics. t» 1 in uphill aujics, columns, obelisks, 
nit, s, anjirf^her lemarhablc pujdic edifices, with their in^ 
srniptions, and*b< aulit ,, l t Inn urffrs and letups. Tficy sliewr 
us lh& porimitues of illustrious heroes, princes, kings, and 
«vnpeivts, together their habits in rifnc of peace or 
•war; the gariaifds, crow ns, # and^vihcr ensigns of honour - 
bestowed on vicioiiofis cymu^indt^ ;^lieir births, mar- # 
riages, victories, and high jiototfcbis ; anch«in short, every'* 
« thing renuikdbic anti worthy of ’information of pos- 


ihtf, to ketpf^ithm tfi? bg^ndf of our design, we shall 
yiee fine curioi.sY fd|v fnstructioJs, whereby they may b* v 
it-.l know ancHn^tinguish antique from the faltf 

nnd 
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am! adulterated coins or medals, *arid present them with the 
tollowing rules for the use of them.* • 

'* Coins are# esteemed, not according to tfieir metal or in- 
trinsic value* but by A the image,* inscription, aim figtire of 
them, and by the plenty, »or scarcity of them* ; Hence it 
^frequently happens that a coin of brass or coppA is pre- 
jtfeubic to one of the same weight in gold. S'imc cpins 
are rare only on account of their regular succession ; and 
some again *ate rare, although their suite be iptennixt, of 
various sorts as for example; the medal of Antony, in 
coppej*, of the Jaj^er sort^ is very scarce, but the lesser 
sort supplies the want of them ; on the contrary, those of 
Agrippina are oniy to he had of tl^c Jargcr kind. The 
%)tho' s arc very* farcer in copper, but fommon in silver. 
Augustus '' s arc easy to b*c had ot all sorts and sizes. In 
goVflT the Or bin run Puu/iu" Twiiquil/ina, and Cornelia 
are very rare, lust #ri*grent •plenty in ct>\;>cr. The Coloniar 
of thc»middling e are vciy common, ,llie larger sort. 

e\»" iy scarce. Coins or medals, wlficft^e found but 

ia one or two cuvets of soveifign princes, arc inestimable. 
Of this sort is the mdda!«of Ot!u\ in copper, of the laigcr 
size * of which, it is said, theie is but one in being. 

We must leuqj to distinguish medals fiom currents on*.: 
this we may easily do, by comparing the sculpture and si ; 7 ? 

♦ 'if the one* and the other# for a medal sui pasov botji in 
size and^ sculpture the current coin, and for fhat reasAi,*if 
they hav^c been preserved and kept from injury, they arc 
the more esteemed. ^Thc.antient tfoaijn medals may be 
known by their deep impression, or extraoidinary thick- 
ness, from the current co*fi. The Silver medals which 
Avere coined in kaly, seldom* eficcccd the weight of four# 
drachms, These sort* pf medals weft distrijy^cd in me- 
mory of cities, kings, and coirs Tnaliders. ^fhc medals of 
tlx? colonics are fourt^ w bc^ bflt small, and the kfrglr 
sort, in copper, yery scarce. 
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All colonial coins arfc, *in comparison to otlier current ' 
coins, rare and vaiuaUI*, the more when they illustrate the' 
history of the tjpies, or%hew towns and citievwhieh would 
have beef unknowji without them, ajnd represent the ma- 
gistrate, wio caused them to be* coined Again, when, on^ 
. the reverse, one or two oxen are represented, tog£the # 
with a priest guiding the plough, or has ensigns of war, i; 
sjiews they are counted to be a common coin. From these 
signs we ntfiy however learn by whom tlie cGlenv was esta- 
blished : in case the plough stands%y itself, it denotes that 
only a common, poor sort of people were sent thither: it 
the coin hoars the ensigns of war only, it shews that the 
veterans made thoir settlement in that country. If both 
the plough and aligns arc upon it,*it signifies that both ci- 
tizens and soldiers removed thitliCr. By the different sorts 
we* may likewise Icuvrj cavalyy or infantryw*rterc 

Sent to these rcs^x*' rive coloniesf' 

L The name o'*cach colony is derived ffyun their founder , 
all those wK'cff were established hv Julius Caesar, aut^ded 
Julia* \ th (/sc of Augustus, ^Aus^iista^ 

Although several* colonies wfcrc^U^’lhc Romans esta- 
blished in Italy, yet we find no coin extant of any of them , 
ySiVn^e it is apparent that this honour, was only bestowed 
^|f>n such cities as had a privilege for. coining' which was not 
grajjtcd^.rtiny of the cities in Ijalv, besides Reftuc. , 

Hr? some Grecian ^ oins*we find the unic^n or alliance of 
citieS expressed V)y the word omonoia ; as between Sardis 
and Ephesus, ancj likewise be^vcei^ Smyrna and Perga- 
mus, &r. 9 . *• 

Some of the Ronlfcm cuins # Jistinguisfi the Roman from 
.the Latin colonics. Those Vitics whicheliad the image o* 

• famulus J&d Re mu?, with the woJf,on their coin, had tne 
cit> law grantfc^ them ;• W such as had only the Latin law, 
ifcif- without that impressing# f » 

4 After Caligulak give'rnment*r^) Coins of Spanish colonic 
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•*are # found, notwithstanding they* ape in abundance in the 
* itigns of Augustus and Tibcflus. /, 

» We shall now give an account of some particular and 
scarce sorts t>f doins. 1. All such corns vdnch their ex- 
^ ttrior form have something extraordinary, as fojJ example, 
,tlic* Pifdua square pieces of coin, &c. arc false^* 2. The 
.^goodness and qua^ty of metals are no sufficient proofs that • 
the coin is not false or adulterated : lienee we may conclude 
that all thc.Gordiani of gold, likewise the Pescennii and 
Maximi, arc not much esteemed, since it is evifiem there is 
none genuine of j^iat metal, but perhaps counterfeited by 
Cartcron. WeifTay reject the Plotinus's of copper, of the 
middling sort; likewise the Marcianus’s, becatfte none arc 
•found of that si2e. It frequently happens that in one 
country a particular sort.of coin is scarce which in another 
i&fj^ntiful. The Posthumi arc very scarce in Italy, but 
plentiful in France." it is wah^he JElii, in cepper, 

of thej larger soij This is a hint to tn^e who may have 
an onnqrtunity to make advantage in cl^n^io^coins. 4. Ju* 
bus Cxsar was % first that v^is allowed to hive his image 
struck on coins, in copper, of the larger size, are* 

not<o be found ; but such as have Augustus's image ad- 
joined to his, are, we may be sure, coined after his death, t 
and therefore all of the above size must be false. 

Coins are divided into old and new; the first class is 0 
most esteemed, and place! among such as were Stria jc be- 
fore thy end off the third century ; those coined after that 
time aix* counted among the modern ones. 

Metals have, at ail times, and among a]l nations, served^ 
for making of coins : the piinc ipal opes aregWd, silver, and 
/ copper. Tilery are^some Vations in the Indies whose coin 
Indeed is made of tin or pewter. % ^ * 

Gold has, of all otfier metals* .the pre-eminence. •The* 
jmost antient joins* in tiais metajf were s/ryckin Greece, in 
j/ .tlie reign of Philip Rina Of? Macedoji, and that of Ins soru 
Alexander* the great ImRome, goldfcoms were first struck, 

’ • / V- \ five 
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fivfe hundred and forty-six*years after the building of that 
city, or sixty-two y^ara after they had introduced the silver 
coin For the silver coia, according to Pliny,, had its first 
civculationKinno itf 484,^iftef the foundation oflfome, when 
Q. Ogulnits and C. Vabius tvere f onsuls. * 

The gold coins are the more considerable, as their in-/ 
*trinsic valye by far exceeds those of silvetf* and are on that ( 
account diiefly in tlfe possession of persons of great rank 
arid fortune-, Tht silver coins may be morfc. easily col- 
lected, because their intrinsic value* is less, and the num- 
ber of them far greater; besides, as they throw a^great 
light on ancient history* they answer Lhe^arpose in that 
respect as well as tlie gold ones. The Greeks and Romans, 
Hebrews, Goths, ^Spaniards, and ah tl^e* present sovc- 1 
reigns, have made the most use of this metal. We shall 
present the curious with a ropy of an anejient Grecian sfWfr 
coin, which represent# Homer's IfeacT oh mc side, and the 
memory of his buVn on the other, near vhe river Melos, 
See plate I. forttl.** m- -rr — r - 

The Ronujn coins t are diviejed in two classes, viz. those* 
under their consulship,; and those pf emperors. Ex- , 
ccpt on account of antiquity, the latter are preferable, 1 by 

• informing us of the names of many illustrious persons, 
which otherwise would have been Igst in oblivion, and in 

* giving us a particular account of their actions. * , * 

'ijil; Hebrews, who from ttys Egyptians^ had learned 
many useful arts, might be looked upoA to have ljad the 
most ancient coins in^heir possession ; yet *the contrary is 
evident from their 1 scarcity amoi»,g tfem. We however 
shall here present the curious w^ih a^copy of one of the 
pieces of siivcr, (a Jewish penarius) for thirty of which 
Je'sus was sold by Judas, Matt. xxi. ^ 'On the reverse is a 1 
cup\>r chalicd * It is thdugiht that the only real one is in the 
]ibr*jry L of the EsciVial, deposited tl4re by' Charles V. king* 
•of *Spain. See the niatioif inflate X; jig. % 
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.The Punic or Carthaginian ooins are said to be first* in- 
'troduced by queen Dido, bfit nonS^of them are now to be 
^iad. We # shill here give one^specimcn of that sort of 
coin, which, m its remarkable? impression, isWorthy the 
’notice of the curioAs. See plate !./?£. .3. i 
% Ttfe Spaniards irhitated the Carfhaginiuns inljifcir coins, 
as being under l|icir subjection : but it i:> to be lamented* 
that the characters then in use are rww defaced, and illc- 
giblc: whfseby many things are hid from our knowledge. 

Under the Gothic *lass of coins are comprehended all 
such as are of at} auk ward form and stamp, without any 
art or curidsity^ They commenced currency after the de- 
solation of the Ro;nan empire. What can* be gathered 
from their obscure* inscriptions, are ynly the names of 
their kings or t) rants, as Atalarius, Wittigis, Torilae, Altila, 
their silver cyin consisted more of copper and iron, 
than of silver ; ;md ihVi*eir gold or^cs, hardly the fouiih 
part jvas of Lhatfnetal ; the rest was a fixture of silver and 
rnnoerj * * * 

, We comen^wto the copper coin; whicn afford us the 
greatest light i mV history. The avarice of men has at all 
tirfles been such as to pay no regard, but meh the most cu- 
rious gold and silver coins, to answer their insatiable passion^ 
for gain ; whiife copper coins, on account of their small 
value, escaped their destructive hands. With respect to# 
antiquity, the copper coips b§ar the pre-eminence ? giuce 
they ’lore in vogue long before those of gold anj silver. 
They are hekl in great esteem .among the antiquaiians, 
because they find die same illustration qfi them as they d^ 
on the former. All the time that the Greeks were under 
the Roman go^enq^ent, t?ifcy struck a vast quantity of cop - 
per coin, with curifcus and ingenious devices ^ but very l>\v 
in silver, and*fcwer in gold : # thQ e^ibiisbrfflrtPefnts of colonies 
were chie%HComed on|cogper ^•mcdals/^xccpt some few, 
are of n:o£$fec ^rfccfcs an( * R *> mans made use of^old 
»and silver for otfeef pumoscs. We shall shew the curious 

f - \ . two 
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t • r , 

twd sorts of the smaller % size of these coin ; the firsUis 
that of Agrippina, the Mother r of Nero, with Diana on the 
reverse : the second, which is something lafcger, represents 
Zenobia, w/x!ow<>f Oc^enatus, and queen of Palmyra. See ^ 
plate l-figi 4, 5. . * * r * 

The ifiyldlc size of copper coins are, before all others, # in / 
•great esteem, because they illustrate the J&tchievements of { 
het*ofes, their conquers and victories ; tl;ey also inform us^of 
th« origin of worslfip among the ancients. Every province 
had some particular aim in perpetrating the memory of 
their lawgivers, and men of renown. The Amasians re- 
presented on them Homfsr*, because they^fcpposed he was 
born in their* province.^ The Ephesians held iheir temple 
dedicated to Dian$. for their greatest honour ; on which 
account they exhibited its grandeur on all their coins. 
The city A'scalon, in Palcsfljjytf^always (represented qifWh 
Simaramis the foundrerffand many other cities followed 
their example. /* V * 

r The Phcei#pians< were the first that made thei 


considerable in the marine. rThc Grecian's learnt it of* 
them, and otfier nations followed tljeir'tiampJc. By these 
they established the colonies in Europe ; on which ac- 
count wp find many marks of honour, and the memory of 
such popular advantages, preserved on these* coips. And 
♦thus by inspecting into the figure^ and insciiptiohs^of the 
scvcfiafymcicnt qoins, we may "unfold the my series anft rea- 
sons they, at first, were intended for : some, indetjd, re- 
present poetical fiction j only in a most beautiful and charm- 
ing manner ; but «otbers have tlieir stamp from historical 
truth. There ‘is a curisus mfdal, € in c^pcr, of the middle 

* Homer is claimed by ieven great cities, y&ich has given rise to 
the following distk^. in Latin ti ‘ « 

“ Smyrna, RKoJ«s)Coloph«v SaUmisiCWo* Argps,Athena: ; 

# “ 6rbW de patril certat^fomere,* '>;,»■ * 

It was Strabo, not Homer, who was boroinJ^iilj*. ..Bit. 

3 / V V *jze. 
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* eizf, which represents Julia, sistorto Julia Domina, consibrt 
to the emperorf Severus : tfie revise is admirable, for it 
fcas the twelve signs of the Zo<Jiac, in the same figures 
that are made tie of by astronomers tcf*this May. The 
Amasians, an ^siatifc people, liponouretl .her with this coin 
or^neflal, perhaps, fo signify that her wisdom m? Fited the 
^empire of die caflth, and her virtue the gloi*) of tl^e heavens. * 
See plate II. jig. 1: pr it may allude *to the name of the 
Princess, which in the Syria-Phaenician language signifies the 
sun: for as that planet distributes its light t<* the rest of 
the luminaries, sh$, in like manner, in her time, was the 
brightest orfian^dt of the* imperial^court. 

Concerning the coins of the largest size, the artists of 
'antient Greece* *^s wi^l as Rome, have^liad more scope to 
exert their skill : the senate of Rome authorized the coin- 
ir.g**>f them, by sodding the mark of S. C. upoci'them, not 
only to determine the* ft tight, but likewise the figures and 
devices of the As these coins exhibited the real like- 
of .thfi^ynptrors, and the reverse *ftbe2ftwas finished 
.with some historical piece oj other, to the greatest nicety ^ 
and perfection, they are^the more esteemed and valued. 

Medals are, by most Antiquaries, judged to. he struck for 
the amusement and satisfaction of great and illustrious per-* 
sons ; as to th^day it is customary among the sovereign 
princes, on particular occasions, to cause medals to be • 
struck* *on inaugurations, coronations, marriages, ^itfhs, 
&c. arm to be distributed to persons of rank and fashion. 
The Greeks and Romans were very. ambitious by such means 
to perpetuate their memory ; and this 'they thought would 
be accomplished, when, with # the ^greatest*ingenuity and 
1 art, they were §tru<jT or stimpt in copper ; for, although 
‘those medals shocn^ fall into' the bands of tfacir enemidsj 
they, considering their low v^Iur, &nd a^itffmg rathef the 
.great curiosity aud artibegtowod on them, would <jn f hat 
V account keep mi f>reiefve? them •> while they might ijiclt* 
those struck and silver. We shall here give a 

v / - \ . c°py 
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cof>y of an extraordinary curious medal, v r hich on the quc 
side represents thp emperor t^ommodus,tand on the re- 
verse, one of the eompletest sacrifices th^ i§ left among 
the remaids of Snti^Mjty. * See plate I e 

*•* * * . c € e ' 

c , Of new, or modern ComiL 

. • t 

'These are held ifi great esteem apiong such virtuosos 
as r entertain t mord* value and veneration for "the modern 

r 

than antierfi coins, because they cofiie within the order of 
the Christian aera, or even their own .memory. These 
coins will afford the curious collector a sef^s or succession 
of popes, emperois, ^ings, princes, republics and cities, 
nay, even of some* celebrated persons"tn public or private 
life; and there is hardly any thing remarkable, hut what 
tvr find commemorated for Xhc information of surceac&ig 
ages. These sort of coins arc *nof on^v beautiful, but 
plain and easy to be understood by such have the least 
knowledge of Thr.to.y: they represent to irs tb/A ,inaagfiSr,"f 
^persons, the engagements tin*' ha\c happened both by sea 
and land, the sieges t of towns, triumphal entries, solemn 
funeral processions, alliances, marriages, and every tiling 
4 else that concerns, or may iclate to, ecclesiastical and civil 
occurrences. In all modern coins wp fincUike date of the 
( year, nor^enn we be so easily imposed upon wkh respect . 
to ooifptcifeits,. for we may plainly distinguish the" runup t 
from the cast oiws. w , 

The succession or syrics of popes we may have both in 
cilver and eopgerf fiom Martin V^who lived in 1330, to 
the present time. Such as have bec£ coined before that 
time arc suspected, and looked upon as Vncertain ; whether 
in tk<*. reign of *ihem,* or by th^fr successors. Six- 
. was tffc first who* had his fmage* stamp t on his 
coii\ ^ith this inscription, UTfL^TAf ; and 
‘froip this begins the jcegular ^l^^t^ce^sion of, 

popes handed to us in coin. T&p golden coin of pope 
, v " Eug£niu& 


joined 
tu? tV 
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Eogcmus V. thsft was struck in #h^ time of the couneif of 
Florence, was inly to be met with ip the late king of 
Ji ranee’s caJjinA of coins. Her* we must observe that 
these are real qbins, but of cast onc$ weTlavc a complete 
succession fromVSt. Peter t p tin* present 4mc. * 

"We might, iAdeecl, make a successive collection of the 
*, coins of the wes^prn emperors, in case we werp to corfl-" 
plete it with divers 4 sorts of little or* no value: and* the 
regular succession of the house of Austrians not to he 
easily met with, but* from 14G3, when FeAlinand III. 
caused his triumphal entry into the city of Rouen to be 
stumpt on fcoiiy^The order of thp Spanish succession on 
coins is traced from .Philip I. fal hereto Charles V. 

* The ncw T , on l^odc^n, medals, commence from the time 
the Goths were driven out of Italy ; and about three ccn- 
tu*a«6 ago, the Popes began to cause their histories to be 
struck on medals* which custom has been followed by most 
of the; Europeaj&princes. 

-T shnjl^jijjjriclade this subject with 4akin^some notict 
concerning \ 3 , 1 


Modern Medals. * 

• 

Thi: dcrivaiihn of the word medal has no need of any 
farther explanation than that it impbes a piece of metal, • 
where^h are ^truck imaggs, symbols, figures, insertions 
and mottos, with the greatest ingenuity, perfection and 
beauty*, art is able to produce, to»p(ppetuate the memory 
and exploits of princes and illustrious peiaons, and for con* 

\ eying down to posterity such ^jeeumn ices and transactions 
as are most rgma^able, skid worthy the information of 
future ages. Hen/^wc shall do wcil to distinguish medals 
from the circulating, # or current? -coin ; y^icfie one is sfruck 
,upon some particular |>r ^extraordinary occasion, syic^the 
bother f8r cowem6n<5e Sfilhe genenj transactions of tjaddf 
and business. £ 
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The modem medals derive their origin, r>rder, and suc- 
cession, as has already been said, from the lime the Goths* 
were driven out of Italy.# Before their inc rsiqn into that* 
country, art^ antfVieqpes flourished to the* ugtfest degree, 
and medals* were slruck at Rome with exquisite beauty and 
perfection# but when the Goths, VandfUs, Huns af.d 
"Lombards Jiad subdued Italy, and had thv possession and ; 
government, all arts find sciences were^t a stand, and the 
most ingenious artPsts changed their implements for those 
of war. However, no sooner were* those barbarous na~ 
tions expelled that country, but the liberal arts and sciences 
began to revive. r * * 

Most antiquaries agree, that, of tl?e modern medals, 
those that were struck in the reign qf* Claudes the Great 1 
are the most ancient. Next to those, the medals of the 
emperor Loisis are in high esteem, as arf those of ()IUm£:. 
who was the founder of the city *of * Magdeburg in Ger- 




many. 

* Among thq/nqdak struck in the XIV th ^entijyv, j.hay>f 
John I lass is very r^re and valuable. In foe XV th ccn- f 
tury we find 'medals increase ; but those that were struck 
in the reign of Charles V. arc held preferable to any*of 
/.he rest.. In the XVlth, and the present century, medals 
continued their increase, and have at this^mc arrived to 
•the highest perfection. * « 

Th^/nost complete cuninft o£ modern menials ifup Ger- 
many, is judged to be that of the king of*Prussia; J. they 
give a succinct account^ o«r liistory, of that illustrious nousc, 
and its noble exploits and heroic a*;tion^, both in time of 
peace and war, in a regular^ succession, for sc\eral gene- 


rations. 


X 


' In Italy wq find the .history of the Pfepes, in their sue- * 
cessions, regufiltt^exhibitcil pn mcdaVs, for Uirce centuries 
past, f They are published/ curiouslar engraveq on copper, 
together with the historical explatfafiorfofithem. c 
1 could have wished to have given th^ curious a more* 
f *** \ perfect, 
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r perfect accouillof the several oabinets of anefent andtno- 
dern medals ip England ; no doubt but they would equal 
' any other vn Hu rope. At present I shall content myself 
with stating, wiat those medals struck ifMdng^ Charles II’s 
reign are in hVh esteem, among the*connoisseurs, on ac- 
count of tliein elegant sculpture. The medal , also struck 
at the reformation, in king Henry V Ill's reign, is vciy 
valuable and scarce ; as are those Struck in the tifne of 
Oliver Cromwell’s usurpation. The coronation medate of 
king George I. as likewise those struck for She inaugura- 
tion of his present majesty, and the late queen Caroline, 
arc of an exquisite, beautiful impression. 

Francc/mdced, *boasts the prc-eminencc of all the cabi- 
nets in Europe* The history of tficjncdals it contains is 
printed, together with copies of them very curiously en- 
gPavcn on copperplates. 

In Holland, .-modern* medals are very plentiful.^ They 
are struck, w ; ^out controul, not only in commemoration 
public** state-affairs, but likewise* oi* piyratc occasions, 
as on births, nuptials and burials, in famiiils of rank and 
fashion. As the Dutxjii arc very s^tyrical in their devices, 
they have given frequent offence in the symbols exhibited 
on some medals, to several sovereign princes ; ^especially 
in time ,of W;?: Willi respect to the matter of the mc- 
,we must observe, that, for the generality, they art 
inacl, of pure gold or siWcr, without the jillay of aAy # othcr 
meU> Some indeed are struck on supcifinc copper. 

The size of medals, is divided jn the small, middling, 
and large. Of the smaller, sort are found but few, and ;ye 
valued much, bef"<ise of thp curious and artful sculpture 
bestowed on ihci%. The**middle sort are about the size of 
a crown-piece, a$d # the most in * vogue. The large ’sort, 
which arc called medallions* Sre but struck, Except 

- intended fbr pabular * presents. The medal gtryck ifi. 
gold, in king bill’s ^534, on accoynt «o£ 

, ' the 
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that reformation in the cfcurch, weighs seventeen an4 a ■■ 
half ducats. / *' f # 

The utility of ttiese pedals is next to pe considered* 
and as it h^s aljwady been* observed, that me ancient coin 
and medal* throw gteat lig&L on ancierft history, so it may y 
he said with respect to* modern* medals, that by th? bdfe 
•inspection of them we reap the same benefit ; we not only ^ 
viqw« the portraits of illustrious persons both civil and 
ecclesiastical, but likewise, on the reverse, are infornfcd 
upon what Qfcasion those medals wore struck. 

Some medals shew the grand revolutions that have hap- 
pened both in church and state. ' They 8l^> inform us of 
grand councils, synods, and extraordinary Vuiventions, 
on several occasions. f A gold medal was s^fack in memory * 
of the council of Florence, by pope Eugine IV. In the 
XIVth centqry is the remarkable medal (jf John IIuss. *Jm 
the XV th century, about one hundred vcais after John 
Muss, began the reformation by Luther, Ti Germany, on 
which account^nany^medals were struck ; with jt.be jma^ps 
of not only that grand reformer, Luther/ but likewise # 
those of M riant hlhonj Erasmus, Calvin,* Zwinglius, and 
others. To this sort o V medals belong such as were struck 
in Holland, in memory of the Spanish inquisition. 

The medals that were struck on accojj/t, of heretics, 
<are many in number; in Germany are fnose of«Thomas 
Munster* Knipper Dolling, John van Lyden, aiid'jpJny 
others. * Dr. Becker in Amsterdam, who was Inc autior of 
a celebrated treatise, called The inch anted World , had his 
memory perpetuated* on a fine mdfbd, Which was caused 
to be struck by*his fiicqds, with the date of 29 Jul. 1692. 

A great number of mfrdalsYwd bcenVstruck on account 
of moral virtues, exhibiting the mottos V several princes, • 
add other illustrii*;s persons. On a mbial of Frederick III. 

# elector of Saxony Jin Luthor’s time, /is tl|ismotto : ver- t 
^bjjmcomxki manet ^eternvJL :;Q^the mettels of * ; 
f 1 1 *■' the • 
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■ the emperor Leopold I. ,are these words ; labo're et yr- 
dustri a : — th$p we find \he iribttos of several other 
princes on the^r medals. The gymb<Jl of piety was by 
Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, wjpreskited on a 
medal, by a w^marf with her ( hands folded, rating with 
out of her feet jpn am anchor, alluding to hope in Hod, 

Of what use «pd benefit medals are in the stucly of p$- « 
litical history, cnronology, heraldry,, poetry, 'literature, 
physic, chemistry, astronomy, geography, architecture, 
painting, and sculpture, &c. would be a tasR^oo large to 
be inserted , from what has already been said, the curious 
may be inaitccj^j have Recourse to such authors as have 
written at I#;.ge upon these subjects. * 

We shall now giv,e A short explanation of such figures 
and emblems , SCc. as are found both on anrient and modern 
WW and medals \ and divide this subject under two dif- 
ferent heads : wc first inspect the side of the coin whereon 
is represented t\z image, or head ; and secondly, the re- 
verse, withthc Jgurcs or symbols. o \ • 

a 

Explanation of the Figures on the > Image , or Head-side 
of the Coin. 

The heads ."fiich appear on coins are either Covered, 
after various fashions, or uncovered. k 

' \\o\cn we find, on imperial coins, heads uncovered, it 
denote^ that the- prince represented is either a fcaf or 
adopted son ; «uch is Nero the younger ; JEdias the adopt- 
ed son of Adrian ; and Aurelius, thai£ of ^Vntonius. Some- 
times it signifies a prince that never came to the imperial 
dignity, as Drusur, Genn^mcus, Antonies, &c. How- 
ever, it is to be ot**erved, that this rule is not always with- 
out exception^ sinct in both instances the .contrary may be 
produced, f , — 

* The coyf^^^h.eid/ occur? ifl various fashions/ the, 
most ancie«yv'l|^/ ro y a l diadem, the use whereof was 
^ ^ . long 
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loag bfeford Crowns, and <yily the property of kings ; they - 
were in the latter end^f the^Roman emjbre made use of , 
by the emperors. 9 Thi^ diadem was a yllct round the 
head, whim is sometimes presented 1 argon than at others : 
it was ticdjbehindt and both ends of the rijfbon hung dowh 
the neck? otcr the shoulHcrs. After Constantine the Orem, * 
• the emperors wore them garnished with Jbne or two rows . 
ofi pearls and precious stones: it was likewise allowed to* 
bfc worn by the emperors consorts. * . . • 

The imperial crown, from the feign of Julius Caesar, 
has, for the generality, been a wreath of laurels, which 
was presented to that emperor, to be waa^upen his lead, 
by the senate of Rome* \* 

Justinian was the fifct emperor that introduced crowns ;• 
these weic sometimes arched low, and sometime higher, 
and broadt \ ; on the top was always fixed a cross. JJJie 
cro\fii itself was richly ornamented with the choicest 
pearls. i 

• The radiapt cro^n, on ancient coin, Ig nifies that the 
prince was,V?iilicr in his life time, or ^KerTiis death, 
'Deified. - 

We find other sorts* of ciowns (failed rostrat# , or naaral- 
t crowns. They were shaped in imitation of beaks of a 
ship: tfiese were piescntcd to such as IM gained a vie- 
toiy at sea. Agrippa received one *of^nat kind, after he 
had % gained a complete victory over M. Antony’; 
sea. • 

Some arc called corgvte mitrales , or mural 
these lud the resgmbfance of walft.or towers. They were 
bestowed evdh on common soldiers, and such as had 
stormed, and were the" first th$t %nterbd, a, fortified town : ! 
those sort of crowns ycrc # likewise pVced on the images® 
bf those Gods4l^t w«*e patrons ^nd towns de- 

dicated to their .protection. Thu^Cybete, and the other 
«emi of provinces an4 nation*, *«hld these, awt of»crowns^ 
for their distinctioif. * ' ’ .i. 


y, after he 
fVfiie? at # 

1 crowns : 
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•The corona I quercina (pade jff oak branches) were 
^iven to such ^ were conquerors afr public shews. 

<» The priq^ts’j head-ornament Consisted of t^e shape of 
an ox's head, - ibout which were ragged flic vessels made 
% use of to holcA the entrails, hnd.Jikevtuse the j;opes by 
wftich^lhey conjfluctcd the sacrifice to the altar.* Of this 
# sort one is founay>n a coin of Augustus. • # 

The helmets of the Greeks and Romans are easily dis- 
tinguished. . This sort of covering is one of tjie most an- 
cient, and appears on\:oins and medals not only on the 
heads of emperor* and kings, but even on those of the 
gods thcmsfelv^K Those on a Roman head* have com- 
monly tw^Kmigs, like those of Mejcury. On royal hel- 
•mets are frequently found horns, either those of Jupiter 
Ammon, or those of an ox, or of rams, to denote their 
pabular courage and magnanimity. 1 , 

To foreign hc^d-ornanlents we may add the Armenian 
and Syriac Mitra f which resemble a bishopys mitre, only # 
sornctimss/^cy ire of a square form, "and sometimes in- 
dented a-top. x , * 

The tiara , resembling a papal erwn, was peculiar to 
the kings of Persia. r J he Phrygian and Armenian mitre 
was only worn by kings. Many of the Grecian kings * 
covered their -loads yvith the lion’s skin of Hercules, 
whjfjli is observed *on Philip, the father of Alexander. 
Thcy^aVe been imitated by some Roman* emperors, *as 
Coniine jlus, Severfi s, and others . * 

A vail, wherewith princes or empeiors heads are some- 
times covered, denotes either ^heir priestl/ ofjice, or their * 
being deified, with wjpcli c^gnity all the empeiors to Con- 
stantine the Greqt wtfre honoured. However, in the latte* 
thd of the empire, find that ( J»he breads of the emperors • 
were surrounded with Radiant bsatns, a§ is/j^&inly seen on 


the coins of Maurice, a;jjd others'; this is likewise found 
4)out thfc heads of some * of the 1 fi&t jemperors. The 


later Constantinopolitan emperors, up to Justinian, out of 
voi,.*!!. * uncommon 

ft 
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uncommon zeal and dgvGtioiy place the 
the virgin Mary, or some saint, on theireverse, with 
radiant circle round thdr head. The lie|ids«of the gods 
arc in like manneyr Covered with crow*!;, lielms, vail^s, 
bonnet^ yr othef mar^s of distinction. L o' 

% A croflrn, or wreath of laurel, denote! Apollo, and*the 
geiyi of Che Roman senate. / 

A wreath, with cars of corn, signifies the goddess Ce- 
res. AncT y«e of* flowers denotes the goddess -Flora. 

A wrcafli of vine-leaves denote? Bacchus and the Bac- 
chanals. • 

A radianj crown is «a sign of the Sun^wliSn they pro- 
ceed from the headland are not separated** ir'\rp it by a 
ciicle. • • * § • 

The hglm is ascribed to Mars and Minerva, and if an 
owUs placed thereon, it is a sure sign the latter. ■ 

A cap, resembling a night cap, denotes Vulcan and the 
e Cyclops; buy if there is found a star, o is designed for 
Castor and ^PoIluxC ' r rr~ 

A ccrtaiy measure* seen c:\ the head oi Scrapis and the 
Genii, shews their providence, qjid the nfeasure they dis- 
tribute both*to men and beasts, for their sustenance. * 

Jun# is frequently covered with a veil. 

Apis is figured in the shape of between whose 

horns is c a flower; the forehead is marked with a white 
st!lr, «and over the hcao the moon, in its increase*. Osi- 
ris ^distinguished in the same manner* ( 

Isis and Canopji® Parry a flywer befotc them, resem- 
* bling a lily ;»as floes the go^dessPfipes, or Hope. 

The Pantheon rcf^esei^ts s^veraLd cities in one, of this 
yve have an example from th£ coin o\ Antonius Pius which 1 
► figure denotes, by the h^ented crqjwn, the Sun ; by the 
horns, Jupiter\mmon ; #, by the long beard, Pluto ; by the 
trtdrtit, Ncptuhc ; and 6y thc«twjptcd serpent, jEsculapius. 
’Phesc sort of fieairdfe 4re frequently met with oil ancient 


coins. 
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B If the image If a prince be represented with both hands, 
carrying, in one’) a globe, it shews fiim # to be a sovereign. 
®n this glolje h sometime seen *a winged victory, which 
ejenotes that hil sovereignty derived, »and was* obtained, 
Jjjdiis^vi :toriou\ arms, ©n others is found a 'cross, de- 
noting the empire to be dedicated to Christ. These last • 
#are only found to x f>e coined after Constantine. • » 

On an imperial sceptre, especially tha* of th<j Constan- 
tinopolitan, ’wc find an^apple with an eagle, tofyignify that 
their government was arbitrary, and without controul. 

Tly: god of tlu^hoon carries a half moon on his shoul- 
ders, by whidjrne is known ; for £hat planet &as thought 
to be of ilc.kind, and that he pilnished such as adored 
the same in thS \hap2 of a goddess, with unhappy mar- 


riages. 

If" smith’s hamnler .and anvil denotes Vulcan. The 
Anubis is known ^>v the head of a dog. Atlion’s skin re- 
presents Herculc^. _ _ \ 


* 

An Explanation of the Figures on Jhe Reverse of some 
• Ancient Coins . • 


A T'icure holding in one hand a thunder-bolt, and an 
eagle under his it denotes Jupiter: but crowned with 
iauff-k. hplJing a lyre in his’ hand, represents Apoflo.# , 
Most\ieitics, gegii, and lferocs, are distinguished b^ r the 
horn of Jplenty, to denote that our^riches, happiness, and 
satisfaction, are owing to their provid?m:e # diligence, and 
protection. * # * 

* The Caducous, or pinged .staff, tvfristed about with two 
serpents, is a pafticnkr mark of>y Mercury; yetjtis borne 
by other gods, to demote good^jjovernm^nt, peace, alid 
Happiness. * % * • 

. i The T^hyrsiiS, or a. suffftwisted^ about with ivy, or # a 
* vine, is a mark of Bacchus, or his followers, who through 
excessive drinking of wine grow delirious. 


A brand) 
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A branch oJ laurel intlie hr.nd of an emperor, denotes 
his conquests and friuihphs. If an olive b ranch, peace. * 
Ensigns Cf vyyr on an altar, signify a icw established 
colony of . ancient a/id disbanded soldiers, f ' i 

A rudder on a globe, followed by thy fascii, op staff- 
' bearers, Senotes sovereign authority. / ^ 

i A ship Mil full sai,l shews the cnjoynjhnt of success in. 
worldly affairs. , ** 

Abunclj'ftf grapes intimates plenty, joy, and a good 
vintage. 

A bent tapered cap, with two hangi^ down fillers, to- 
gether witlv the utensils? for sacrifices, are ls^arks of priest- 
hood. The head of Che beast denotes the saiviife itself ; 
with the axe whelcwith it is killed, th<£ dish to hold the 
entrails, a.nd the knives to dhide it. The vasculum was a 
vessel wherein they kept the holy, water ; the spi inkier, 
wherewith thyy spiinklcd the spectator*-; and the vessel, 
by which they poured the wine on the jy.-ad of the* sacii- 


A waggon denotes the ifiagistrate, either the sedilev* 
pnrtor, or consuls ; each had the. privilege to be carried in 
a waggon oP ivory. A waggon drawn by horses, lions, or 
elephants, shews either a triumph, or deifying, of a prince; 
but if drawn by mules, it relates to - the deifying of illustri- 
ous Indies. - 1 

A Fvheel on ‘a coin signifies ^hat in the reign o^sucli a 
prince the public roads have been impiovcd. fat the 
feet of Fortune, iCshcws the instableness of that goddess. 

All the gods and goddesses haVe their paitieular marks 
or symbols; Jove is known bv.his tbundcr-bolt and eagle ; 
Neptune by his trident and dolphin , ^ uno-by her peacock ; 

4 /Esculapius bv the sqpcftf; the Egyptian god Canopus is 
represented by Vn carthcif Vessel, until a head rising out o " 

, its°m 4 outh; Cyliele has a cr9v.n1 fof powers* on her heath 
Lin'd a lion lying at liVr Feet ; Ceres is Crowned with a gai- 
land of rorn-ears: and Flora with on$ of flowers; Diana 
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"is known by lh| half moo|j on* her head; Venus by f an 
% ^p])le in her hai.*d, or accompanied by Qnpid, ora rudder; 
sometimes s^c l.as a shield and h«?lm, to denot^ the force 
of love ; Peal'c i«* represented by an ol^'e-bfSnch, or a torch, 
by which the ensigns* of wjr ar<t set^on*fire ; Providence is 
% U^iTred^with a sriiff in her hand, touching a globe,* to sig- 
nify her governing the world ; Piety is commonly expres- 
sed hy being veileW, jor having her haifds lifted up towards 
hea? r en, or .with a censer of frankincenSe, at; her feet *a 
crane ; which bird is an f emblem of filial duty, brtrausc they 
are said to take ca#c of their parents when old ; Liberty 
carries in ofle l^ffn a hat,* and in fche other a rod ; Vesta 
carries ajjprfmng touch in her han<j ; Liberality carries a 
Square tabic, market!, with certain points; three naked 
female figures represent the Graces the three Furies are 
figured with dagger, torches, and other weapons in their 
hands, and their heads* are covered with snakes instead of 
hair. ^Figures sit Jng, and pouring water ow of a vessel, 
signify th^ v «vers# • • f 

9 Provinces and countries w^rc always distinguished by 
certain marks: thus, Africa is figured hv an ^elephant's 
lieack scorpion, lion, or tyger, those animals Juiving their 

# origin from that quarter. Asia was distinguished )>y 9 a ser- 
pent, or ruddev because the Romans could not go to that 
jpar^of the* world blit by shipping. Europe had no other 
disti'ngjgiJhing mark but what is cyi a coin, struck at $d(*n, 
which represents Jtipiter’s carrying off Europa. Marcdon 
appcars*like a driver with a whip in J[is hand, which de- 
notes the plenty of the* finest horses* in that province. 
Mauritania was likewise figured with a running horse, 
^because that countr/ procliVccl the best race-horses. — 

.Egypt is known bjjrxhe sistrumv musical instrument; as 
also by the stojk, or the crocp^ilc. * ItaJ^ is represented 
T>y a woman seated on £ terrestrial globe, .with a scyplre 

* drid corjfucopia in htr hafld* and*a*crown on her he§d. 
Gallia appears in the habit of a soldier, with a sort of 

, * * • spw 
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sp£nr in his hand, Arabia is. denoted by 11 camel, as like- • 
wise the balsam and t lrankincense-tree. picily represents 
itself in a jigure with tfcree legs, on account of its three 
capes. German^ appears iike a large woman, r armed witfi 
shield and spear- *Great-Britain as lfcani/g on a ruddet, 
with th£ # fiead of a ship at her feet. # Carintli lxas f for<ts" 
rftark a winged Pegasus, The city of Ephesus is denoted 
by a stag, which an final is dedicated to E)iana. 

•A phoeni^ repfesents eternity ; sometime^ it signifies 
the hope better times. A peacock and eagle shews a 
prince deified. A capricorn, whether ljy himself, or with 
another, is always the jign of the nativitwjf Augustfi’s. A 
crowned dolphin , with Neptune's trident, emblem 

of commerce, an ^sovereign tv over t the ^*3. A dog with* 
a muscle signifies t\ie city of Tyre. Oxen are minks of 
patience and strength ; they also signify peace. A cod? is 
an image of the deity of the moftn, and sometimes of 
Mercury. B/an elephant is denoted eternity, on account 
of the long Jife, oft that animal; but cortim onjy a sign of 
^ public shcw£; and ijt likewise^ denotes Afriei. 

This is irfie short explanation of some of the figures wc 
find on ancient coins. Such of the curious who make 
« themscjvcs acquainted with them, will reap no small bene- 
fit in the study, till by diligent reading, jdid frequent ex- 
amining of antique, as well as moclcrfi coins apd medals, 
they \nay groiy more perfect. We shall only addy^ 

A short Explanation of some Abbreviations 9 which fre- 
quently occur on*ihc froman Coins . 

A. * ‘ •■A’fcL. 'Mlius. 

I J o 

# A. Aulas. c ALBIN \Aibinus. • 

ACT]’. Arfianu^ * *f t AFT:- 'jEterqitas. 

At>i 4 B- Adi:ibomcvs. <- AFIJ. AJrica, s. Africamts. 

• AI^IX CUR. JKchlis Qmtlis. * ANT. 1 Antonius , s.<- Antoni - 
AI.D. PL. jEdilis Plebis. nus. 

, - . ARAB. 
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ARAB. Arabicfys. 


IX P. DU Penates . • 

•ARAB. ADQ. Arabia Ait- \ f E. 

# quisita. % EX. S. C. Ex Sqnatus Con- 

AUG. Aug usti ft, s. Augur . sultp. ** 

AUGG. two stngu&ti. ~ inv * 


•EX. A.*PU. E> t A ; gen to 
Publico , or * (Iiiloritatc 
Pnblicd . ^ • * 

El R. i&trascus. 

' *•. • 

F. Filins' o\' Filki, or /l7/!r 
or Fecit. 

FEV- Felix. 

FL. Flavius. 

G. 


a 

hi us, or. 


*3tUGfcrG. three Augusti. 

■ AUR. Aurelius . 

B. * 

BRIT. Britawiicus. 

C. * 

C. Cains. * 

CAfi. A. ‘£<cstt* 0 stuguslus. 

C. w CA^Afhesar., 

CENS. P. perpetuus. * % 

C. L. V. Colonia Julia Vic - GERM. Germanicus. 

4,rir> or Valent ip. G.P. R. Genio •Populi Ro- 

CN. Cneus . * j 

COL. # Colonia. i 
COL. NEM. Holonia Ne- HEL. liehju}, or HehetiuS. 

# viausensis. ■ f HER. J/ennchius, or //<- 

CONS. SUO. Conservalori vermin. 

Af/r;. . l. # 

CL. V, Cl ip evs Voting. JUN. Junior. # • 

CL. or CI.AUjt). Claudius. IMP. Imperaior . 

^CQS. CoisuL * # 1MPP. lmpcra lores. 

CO. v’s 'Consides. * I* S M.R. Jiyio Sospikt Ma- 

CORM. Cornelius. fer Regina. 9 

CUR. 5C F. Curavit Dena- ITE. fterum. 

rium Faciendum . JUL. Julies. % 

D. t * JlfST. 

* D. Decimus. % /' * *• J. O.’M. SACR. Awi 0p*t- 

*D. M. Z)iu Manilas. _ i .•w'vjtfaximo Sacrum. * 

j DES. Designqtus. *•* A* * •*-“ * 

* D. N. Dominus Nosier. L.» Lucius. . % 

. # D.D. JkN. Domini ‘NostA. • LE£. .Legal us. # » 

1>1D. Didius. LEP. Lepidus. 

. . LIC. 
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• UR{1. Prafrctu* 

# / Urbis. # 

♦ PRON. Pronepoq. f 

Q- 
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LICf Licinius . 

M. 

MES. iftwijjf. 

M. Marcus . 

MAR. CL . ' Marcellm Clo-+ Q. # Quintus, hr Qu&stor. 
dius. */ # Q. C. M. P. i! Quintus CJ£ 


M.*F. Margi Filius . 

M. OTACIL. Marcid Ota - 

c«7/a. « € • 

MAG. 

MAX. Maximus . 

. .F; 

N. C. Nobihssimus Casar . 
N. Ncpos , or Noslefy 
N.N. Nostri, or Kostrorum. 
NEP. RED; Neptuno Rc - 

duci. 

O, 

Q. Optime. 

OB. C. S. Strva- 

1 las. 

P f . 

P. Publics, or Pater. 

P. M. Ponlifex Maximus. 
•P.F. Pius Felix. 
YEKT.+P/rtinaf. t 

PERC. J J ercnwius. 

P. R. Populus Romanics . , 
RR. Praetor. t 
PROP. Proprietor. 

PROC. Proconsul. 

PifOQ. Proguastor. 
I*OMP. Pompeiu$. 

P. oj' POT. Potentate. 
VEKp* Perpetuus. 


cilius Mttellus , P/mj 7m- 
peratog. ® 

Q. P. Qu/cstor P*i\a>torius? 

Q.PR .*Qu<estor Pr ovine iu l is. 

Q. DESIG* Qiuestor Desig- 
nate. * *' 

R. P. Public a. 

R. P. C. /&/ Publics Con - 
stituendsf. 

R EST. * /«/ /. 

ROM. ET. AUG. jfomjr A" 
A u gusto, ft „ 

* s -' 

SALL. Sallust ius. 

S. C. Senatus Consulto. * 

S. P. Q. R. Senatus Populu *■ 

' jwe Jlornatiiif. 

SEPT. Sefitimius. ' r 
, SEV. Stverus. • * 

SE'X. Sextus. I 

SEC. ORB. Stcuritas Vrbts 
T 

,, *• 1- 

T. Titus. 

* TI. % TibWius.' 

TER. AfenitW, or /ir- 

/ TE\^P. Temporum. 

T fc. P. Tribmitid Poiestatc: 

TREB. 


/ 
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*\TREB. Trebonihnus. 

Ul V. 

Quintus . . 

VIL. PUB. Villa Publica. 
VIRT. Fir/u*. * 
^TC. Victoria. 

•VESP. Vespasianus. 

*V. C. Fir Clarissimys. 

t 


V«T. X. MULT. XX. Ao- 
//j Decfj/inalibus Multiple 
cans VicenalibHS . 

f • 

X. Decimals . • 

XIV. Quartus Decimus. 
XilX. Octavus Dtvimus. m % 


The coinage of moifcy has always been thi? right and 
prerogative of sovereigns ; and, if history informs us thaf 
other^llustrious^ffiices have claimed that privilege, it has 
not been wjt^ rout the.concession or grant of the sovereign. 
Whilst the Roiyfyis wjere yet a repubjjc, the senate be- 
stowed the right and privilege of coining on the chief 
magistrate. At the f : first beginning, they put on their coins 
the images of deities ; than they perpetuated the memory 
and triumphs of their predecessors: in process of time, 
when the^emperors became sovereign* ttyey granted the * 
privilege of coining only to tl^ir nearest kindrJd, and such 
as they appointed for their successors^: they bestowed that 
honour generally on their mothers, consorts t and sisters. 
Livia had that favour granted her by Augustus ; Agrippina, 
Drusilla and Jujia, had it from Caligula ; Messalina anil 
Agrippina trom Claudius ; Octavia and Pop pa 1 a from Nero ; 
and J u..V*from Titus. This has been done by |cvcral o{hc*s, 
as may be seen on the medals struck for the same purpose. 
VcspasiAn paid rfhe same honour his mistress Coenis, 
and Commodus .to his concubine Mai\iu* The Romans : 
were so jealous of this mark ol sovereignty, as to restrain ' 
‘their tributary kings .from # st*amping ’their image on gold 
Ooins ; not granting^ even to the kings of Persia. The 
fjjreeks, who, tpgethferwith thg,^» frecdonv had a right’of % 
Coining, lost it when subdued by* the Romans, and yccfc 
obliged to rccciv# had circulate the Roman coin. Tfyus 
has the right of coinage, in other nations, been always 



* 
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kejlt by the sovereign^ who granted it, %ometimes, a$ a ; 
peculiar favour to f others, as did king Antiochus to tty' . ' 
Jews. f f e * " . 

A curious coffectof of ancient coin arid mfedals will be 
soon well Versed in the Greek |ind Floman history. The 
more he <?s acquainted* with the latter,* the greater will *EeT 
c Ms pleasure and satisfactionin the inspection of the former^ 
Jrk wiil, likewise, neft be a stranger to^efegraphy ; without 
the knowledge of r which he will find himself much at a‘ioss 
to understand the coins that relate to^colonies, towns, and ci- 
ties. The study of chronology is anqfker necessary ac- 
quisition, whereby he vjrill be enabled tVdcmnn strafe the 
certainty of* time, in which either one or otub^jemarkable . 
occurrence has hapnened. And, as r on nfihst ancient coins* 
are seen the figures of deities, he ought to be well ac- 
quainted with mythology, which explains the symbols, Ac. 
on the coin, or medal. « 

Being prepared for the study of coins and medals; we 
'must not be ( rcnpiss«?n collecting various kinds^qj in ch aw- 
ing such as h a vc t an opportunity of copying, both bcinp 
highly requisite. But as it may not be convenient, either 
for want of pioncy or ignorance of drawing, we shalbgive 
some useful methods of obtaining copies. 


The Art of making Impressions, or Copies , of jr(jJp6ol& 

* * Coins * and Medals. ' 

* ° 

Take fish-glue o 4 r ising -glass ; cut it in small 4 pieces; 

« immerse it in clear* water, and sot, it on a slow fire ; when 

c i 

■ gradually dissolved, let it boil slowly, stirring it with a 
spatula, and taking oil the sciftm Tha liquor being brought* 
# to a sufficient tenaciUs^stake it off uve fire, let it cool 4 
Jittfc, and then^our ft o^hc medhf or coin you intend 
to.copy, so that.it may lay about the thickness of a crown- 
• piqce Jipon the niedaj. *This l dbne, in a ifcoderat<j» 

an, neither too hot nor too cold, and fet it cool and dry ; 

, * • when 
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‘\ wjicn dry, it Will loosen |tsdf* and you will find tlic*m- 
Jtression exact, and the finest strpkes expressed to the 
greatest perfection. These you may preserve for your own 
study and satisfaction, or you may ^cn<?*them, put up in 
letters, to you* correspondents abroach But this method 
T&'surfist on gold and copper coin, for sometimes it has 
been found hurtful to those of silver. You may mix this’ 
liquid with various colours, green, rcM, yellow, blue/ &c. 
If *you put, a little parchment- size to It, it # wrill make* it 
harder, and answer y<Air purpose the better. *Snthis man- 
ner you may makeja fine collection, which will answer your 
stud^ as w/ll^s tile real coins or rpcdals. 

AnotTte and more substantial , Method . 

Take a little quantity of lead, tin, and regqlhs, of an- 
timony ; and of copper, £ larger quantity. Being mdted, 
cast them in a mould, prepared of buvnccl day, in which 
day you have tajeen the impression of # both' sides of you? 
medal, or coin. — Of the method of casting tyou may be 
better informed in the first volume . * • 




The Order observed in Collections both of ancient and mo- % 
/ dern Coins and Medals . 

J'he firet class contains,thc coins of various nations, and 
those otfuck by the Roman.consuls. * » ? * 

2. Those of thh emperors, and their consorts. • 

3. l^e Grecian coins. • § 

4. The Hebrew, or Jewish t coins. ? , » 

5. The Syriac, Egyptian, Afycan^and Gothic coins. 

6. The coins, of Jhe Chihescy the Indians, the Greyt 

ogul, Armenians# and Turks. • • , 

1 . The Christian coin, as tngli^, Scotch, Mus- 
covite, Swedish, Spanish, JFrcncIl, Italian,* Danish, Swiss, 

' Polish, German, Dutch, an3 thosejbf # other countries# in 1 
Europe, both ancient and modern. 
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"\ is skilled in it, l\as the advqptaga over him that is ignorant 

ft. I do not propose that every pian shall be a painter ; 
hut the p^cfice and knowledge of some particular branch, 
yhich seems beSt to correspond witjpi th£ # busincss he is to 
follow j will be of singular ^service and advantage*, and qua- 
lify him to be a competent judge ofVovk. He qjfll form a 
# just idea of the building of ships, and their rigging ; of the • 
arclhtecture of a* stately building ; fif the disposition *o f 
gardens ; of* sculpture, painting, cngra\^ng, &c% * 

The foundation foi* the acquisition of thisVrt must be 
laid in such a way* as to lead him gradually from one step 
to another** tiJL having surmounted the first rules, he may, 
by assijjp.ta^practice, make himself^ a good proficient, and 
•have the satisfaction* qf reflecting, tha^his industry, study, 
and labour, have not been bestowed in vain. 

4rhc art of dravyng and designing being divided into va- 
rious brandies, it will be requisite for such as do not intend 
to dr;iw figures, landscapes, flowers, &c. lifter nature, to 
make tfi^mselved thoroughly acquainted yith the rules of 
geometry and perspective; ^hicii acquisition 5vill fif them 

# for drawing buildings, parks, garden^ views, and whatever 
maf require an exact measurement and division, cither of 
a plan or elevation. But, as it is not my intcntionjicic to, 
enlarge upon that subject, the reader may find instruction* 

t in^hc first volume, relating to the att of drawing in per- 
spectis c*. And as my present design is to iqtrodifreJiinj to 
the art of drawing after nature, 1 shall fiecly pusegt him 
with sftch instructions as may gire f him encouragement 
to pursue the practice wkh pleasure anti satisfaction. , 

^ First then, you wjll observe, that, although I do not 
vdeny your havjng yule, cofripass, and other instruments 
jncar at hand, I h<*pe you will mak^ as little use of them 
»us possible, asd rafbfer do without them: for your *ev e 

# should be accustomed to jydge elf true proportion, # \vjth- 

# juut artificial measuring. Ttte most |iecessary implements* 
von are to be provided with for drawing are the following : 

, • , 1- thaicoal 
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1. (Charcoal split into shivdrs, ard pointed with a penknife | * . 
tlie best for this use is* that burnt of hazel. 2. Biq fikJerrtir 
pencils. 3. # Black chalk? 4. White chalk. Sifted Icacfc 
6. Pastils, or crayons, c of several colours : the preparing, 
and malting of th£m shall t>e taught hereafter. 7. JP apqj> 
both fine? and coarse, blue, brown, carnation, and other 
colours. C. Indian mk, camcl’s-hair pencils, crow-quills, » 
& c. Being thus provided, you may oct to work witli a 
good heartland a full resolution tojmrsue wliat you have 
begun with c assiduity and diligence. 

Proportion is the grand basis of drawiVg. This m:\y- be 
illustrated by several figures, viz. the circle\th& oval, the 
square, the triangle, the cylinder, &c. 1 Each oNi*'"'* have 
their different effect; as, for example, th£ bval directs the 
true proportion of a face ; the square shews plans, build- 
ings, fortifications ; the circle expresses all orbicular f or 
round shapes -j the triangle gives the figures of three 
sides ; the cy/jnder, pillars, columns, &c. The copying 
of these wi 1 ! be £asy ; and, to bring in your hand, 
you may furnish yourself w<th prints for that purpose.* 
Having made some progress by ea,sy tasks, and learned to • 
handle and manage the charcoal, pen, and pencil tolerably 
'well, yeu may then venture on the several members of the 
human body. 

* The first attempt to draw a fafe is with an o^al^ vyhkh * 
is tb bfc divided according 'to the several turnings, cither 
front, sideways, looking up, or down ; then placing the 
eyes; nose, mouthy and* eyebrows in their proper places. 
«Jf the face i$ t in front, divide thtf'middle with a perpen- 
dicular line, and the w t hole 4 lens^i, again, into four parts; « 
the middle lin^ divide into five parts, wjiichris computed to / 
Jt>e the measure of five eyes, of which ^tfte two temples, to-< 
getlier with the *^idth of flits nose anH eyes, r make the five 
parts * the line aver it divides the forehead, where tlie hair 
€ beg|ns : even with^thfc eye-brows, begirt the ears, ending* % 

where the lower division is marked for (be hose ; and a 

» «... 
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\litlle below it is placed the mofitb : for your instruction. 
II. Jig. 2. • • 

• In thcSi^xt place, advance to\he several £arts of the 
ljuman body, (after some good drawings, ’prints^ or paint- 
ings,) Jbeginning witti the «yes, # nosf, mouth, ears* hands, 
feet, legs and arms, and, last of all, the trunk? of both % 
\ male and female. Having advanced thus far? you piay 
then more boldly venture on whole figures, -(after good 
prints, or dfawings,) of men, women and children. Here 
you ought to be doubly diligent, and exert your genius 
and talents to sh<gtv wha£ improvements you have made 
since your firg^attemjyt^* Let the print you intend to draw 
• lie before $tfu ; and?* if you can conveniently place your- 
*self so to the t aftfe, as that the light from the window may 
fall from your left to the right hand ; then square your 
paper with a rule* and black lead pencil, aftdr the e*act 
measure of your print ; and having your coal^ ready pointed* 
and y*>ur other implements at hand, observe, first, Hie 
distance af the flgure from the lines itfsfrtuntxl with; then 
begin from the top of the hand, anti with a sfuirp-pointed. . 
, coal trace out the out-liijc of the face, so as hardly to be 
discernible ; having a feather at hand, you may wipe out 
what you see wrong, and amend the faults wi4h your • 
coal, until # your copy i^ like your pattern. The head being 
finished tef your liking, observe the distance from the 
framing* of the whole figure, and with soft and Sender 
touches mark out* those distances in the frame oil your 
paper, # cxaminiftg it carefully, and* ejecting sut^i strokes 
as are either too far aff, <or top near your ^rapiing.N Being • 
pretty well satisfied vjith your i;ougl\ sketch, you may then 
%proceed with ymur pointed cbal ; and after tlje head, coj^/ 
the rest of the part# of the figure to the patternbcforc you, • 
tis near as possible. A* cross, gefttly’dra^ft with a pointed 
- coal, or framed with thread ISee plate II. fig. 3.) within srfic 
, 'frame of the pattern, and another *wijhij that of the paper 
whereon it is to be Copied, may be allowed to learners, in 
4 # * order 

• . t 
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orSer to direct them ip keeping the true distances of Xlie/’ 
parts of the body* though, it must be confessed, thapiSi~‘ 
doing it wifhout is more^to their credit. Lastly! must beg 
young bcginner5 # wilUnot be discouraged, though their per- 
formance Jo not fcffor^ thttn th£ content they wish ; daily 
practice,* with assiduity and care, will,* in time, crown their . 
desires. •The first draught being made with charcoal, and 
rda3y to be finished* the best method/of beginners will be 
trf make use»of a crow-quilJ pen, and black Indian ink, Well 
mixed together, and ground with a* mullcr on a flat stone, 
or Dutch tile, and then tempered with Q*ean water, to make 
it fit to write or draw. , With tlvs you m^rk the ouf-line 
after your pattern, without regard ingj he sl?ud/wing it : if 
your pattern is orly an out-line, it wiltoc the better, as 
you will finish your piece after it with more ease. Sus- 
pend the practice of shadowing your pieces, for some tine, 
till you have made a remarkable progress in drawing a true 
e#py of an ou.t-linc $ and being thus far advanced, you 
may then take the following directions for the management 
w of your shadows. (l 

There are various methods mad^ use of for drawing and 
shadowing, tind the practitioner may make choice of that 
« which 4 seems best to his liking. If you copy a print, and 
intend to shade it with the pen, in imitation of your pat- 
tern before you, make choice of such prints wherein jhe 
strokes of shadows arc executed with a bold and rrec 
grave*, It will be adviscable before you proceed to the 
shadowing of your jp£ecs, first to exercise your hand in co- 
tpying those ^tekings in plate IIL.fig. 4. that by the ma- 
' nagement and turning # of the pen yop may shew both the 
strongest and^softest shades, fliat is, the eparsest or finest/ 
# part of one stroke. Having made parallel single etchings/ 
be 'careful not <to crbss^tljem befefe the first etchings 
am dsy. Some* artists who have acquired a^ habit of sha- v 
* doling their work <this method* have deceived even, 
connoisseurs ; and their performances ha^e b$en taken for 
real copper-plate prints. I remember a piece curiously 
• *■ finished 
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•’finished with the f pen by M% Guinj, an ingenious young 
whom I saw copy it after# thy print of Mr. Ho- 
gartfT^^ king Richardt Ill's tent. It is a very 

curious perfohnafice, and theie is hutdly sfcny one but, at 
first sight, would takc 4 it for^he print Jtbelf? But,* however 
i curious ^his way of shadowing is, it is veiy tedious* and he 
who is not endued with a good share bf patience, should 
iiovci attempt to pirsjje it. This soit* of etching is be& 
perftimed upon vellum* # * • * 

Another method of shadowing, especially sitM pieces, 
is peifoxmcd by malting use of Indian ink, which hist with 
dear foitci you rul? upoq^i Dutch $ile, or on dt piete of 
glass, and tljcii, had|tg a cup 01 tv^o with clean water 
•landing"* near one to wash youi pencil in, and the 
othej to tcinpu youi Indian ink, by little and little, on the 
tile,J)cgin to lay *on # your shadows, veiy faint, *will> ojic 
pencil, and with anotlibi clean, and only jpoistened by 
youi lips, duve tliat shadow, to vanisli by degrees in the 
light, then, that f^st shadow being dry, proceed, to deepen 
it, by tempering your Indian jnk djikui md talker, till 
^oui piece has the dcsiicd effect, and <^mcs up, as neat as 
you can, to the copy bcfoie you. The Italians have a me- 
* tliod of finishing little oval pieces foi .snuff-boxes, the 
dijpci) with Indian mk, and the flesh with a reddish co- 
loui^ which t * they fiist shadow in the above manner, by 
wVlirng, mid then give it a^finislvng stioke with clotlfing! 
Some aitistsliave excelled in drawing and shadowing with 


Indian iifk, to admiiation, in miniatug^ and thui pieces 
have been of great value..* Foi t this way if pci forming, 
you must make use of ^superfine jiaper, glazed by a card- 
iftakei, or else you may do-it-yourself with amolisher, or, 
a piece of a broken pottle, laying the* piece of papet be- 
tween another tl^t is IMn, tlieq rubbing itawith your po- 
^.dier on a fiat stone, ox, for wanfof that,«on a smooth 
‘board. Ttiis will flatt&n anfl polish* U|e ^aper, and yoty 
woik will lay much smoother than otherwise. 

vol* w. * D • A third 
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A third method is, ^Irtfwing^and shadowing with a black/ r 
lead pencil. This is <not only the most quick, 
pleasant ahd ready way* portraits, figures, lanjfc^apcs, cat- 
tle, birds, &c. maj bfe finished to admiration : a good pijo- 
ficient t wjll manage tfye shadowing well, and keep the per- 
spective and distances in their proper order and strength, 
so 4 as by«degree$ to'determine with faintness, and, in tho 
fend, vanish from tfie .sight. This i# generally performed 
6y little <3y»ss etchings, one over another, from the faintest 
to the strongest shade. You may do it on paper, but vel- 
lum is preferable. • * 

What I c have advanced with aspect to different me- 
thods of shadowing* relates ‘ only tl^high-fifcisJjrfl pieces 
in miniature, where figures, and other subjects contained in 
the picture, are small. But when the shadow is to be done 
expeditio&sly, especially in larger pieces, the most useful 
method is tq draw first the ouf-line with black, or a deep 
brown, or chocolate colour, and then wash it with bister or 
soot, which hist 'being boiled in dead water,* affords a 
pleasant colour for sjiadowir g : you must get the soot from 
a baker’s oven, or. where they # only burn wood. When 
you use it, ^ temper it according to what deepness orliglit- 
ness you please, and, with a- pretty largp pencil, lay on 
your shades, bold and expeditiously, keeping/up as much 
as possible to the light and shadow of the drawing befine 

ybui r • t * , 

Having made yourself tolerable master of copying after 
prints and drawing^ you may attempt t6 try your success 
in solid figures,® I mean suc t h as *are cast in plaster of Paris, 
or cut in wood or stQne, pv ca 4 st intbrass, lead, or copper. 
.Here you tyegin also with ^copying, a head, a hand, yn 
arm, a f<5ot, a leg, a'trunk, separately \ and, lastly you imy 
venture upon a^whole figure. ThiS sort of drawing is per- 
formed best by the light of a damp or candle : the shadow^ 
will be stronger jxjlressed, and you will soon, l?y applied- , 
tion and assiduity, be more expert by copying after them, 

• , ' i than 
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after prints or drawings. *.A& yoflr fingers will re- 
- 'qassc^iJwldjstroke, you must chodse ^ substantial papist 
for thatpS^ps|. % 

« After some practice in copying sueft Ihmgs as J have no-, 
ticed, ^ou may, if y.ou hafte an opportunity, visit*he aca- 
demy, where you may still make a farmer improvement h y » 
t drawing after the Jife. This is likewise done by , the light 
*of gt lamp. The person to be drawn is*placed t in variqns 
attitudes or ‘postures, fo the middle of a room?, the artists 
sitting round, every one draws him, or her, in the position 
pressed to his viiw. This way of drawing and shadow- 
ing is gcneAlb perforjpftTiT writh black chalk ; afc are those 
drawings -?ter pLa^id^of Paris. Sonfc make use of brown, 
*and other coloured, paper, but, as blue paper answers the 
end for dispatch, there is no great occasidh of ahy other : 
observe, when you have finished the out-line and shadtiw, 
that you^ouch the lights with white chalk. ' 

There is one way more, which is, the drwing and sha-* 
dowing with red* chalk; you may, by a little practice 
and pains, become master JF the art*, and produce ad- 
mirable pieces. I havetseen somc'by Italian masters, 
that Iiave been very much admired, and of considerable 
value. There ire two methods of working, one* is, to 
etch your strokes, in shadowing, like those done by the 
peilj or a copper-plate priXt; the other is, to rufe ig tlje 
' shadows with a leathern Stump, and then f to finish the 
strongest touches with pointed red chalk. You must bo 
very careful of your work to keep it fr&n being soiled, and 
likewise in the choice of yoiJr red chalL *The paper 
must be superfine, without ki\otf% and very stout. 

' Having given ample instructions to such ^ have time* 
ajid inclination to Attain the knowledge and practice t>f 
the art of draWing, I shall endeavour to**shew*iiow any 
V onq, willipg'anfi desirous, rflay imitatg what he sees be- 
• fere him ; is thd figurd of a man, woman, or child ; a . 

: xi % horse#. 

• * \ 
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horse, cow, sheqp, 01^ dog ; £n 4 fowls, fishes, snails„in- 
Jsecte, &c. t . 


* To take a perfect dopy of any Print+Drm>ing> or Picture . 

^ T^Xicfc a sheet of the finest white paper ; wipe it r all over 
Ifritlf sweet oil, anti let it soak in for two or three hours ? 
then get some bran* and with it rub ^>fF® all the oiliness re- 
maining ugpn thS paper, and it wil! be fit for # use. Then 
lay it upcm any drawing, painting, or print, and with a 
black lead pencil, or a piece of soft charcoal, or a pen and 
ink, draw ^the out-ling : this dj^ne, g£t a clqnn pifece of 
paper, on which, by t means of a rioter p^per^J which is 
prepared for that purpose by rubbipg ltuapth vermilion Oi 
black lead dust, mixt with a little fresh butter, only on one 
side, with a rag,) you may trace the oil ‘paper draught, 
with a blunt ijefcdle, and finish.it atfterwards with shadows, 
according to |Jie pattern before you. • 


vJnoiheP Method. 


IIavikg drawn the pattern or'print upon an oiled paper, 
as ha§ been directed before, lay it on a clean piece of pa- ' 
per, and with a pricker (a needle fastened into a little 
stick), prick over all the strokes you have xlrasvn with the 
bJacjL-le'ad ppnCil: them take off the oil-paper, J.nd laying 
the pricked white paper on a clean sh<set, rub it over with 
finely powdered charcoal, with a little c$tump, br roller, 
made up of at narrow slip of tcloth, or flannel ; draw it 
ovet with black lead, ink, or any. other colour you like 

• r I < • * # 

Jbest, and finish it in what nfanner you would have it. 

4 • c i £ 

, * \ 4nSther Way. * 

• • 41 / * V .. * * • 

„ Take a piece^o£ clear lahtlierp-nOrn ; lay it hpon yojir * 
print, or picture, then with a crow-quill, dipt in Indian 
- % . • 1 ink. 
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* f jn V» draw every stroke o^th? <?^t-line Upon the liotn ; 

- 'When dry, breathe upon that side # ofjBhe horn whereort* 
^ou h^S^made your draught, three or four* times, and- 
dap it directjy*to a damp piece of cl# an frhite paper, with 
the drawn* side dov^nwar^, then pressing hard* with the 
palm 8f your hand, the drawing vAll stick to yopr paper, 

• and the horn come off clean. ’ <• 

1 

\l not her Way, 

Take a sheet o$ white paper ; rub it all over with lamp- 
black, mix£ with fresh biter ; th^p dry it in the sun, or 
before the lire. I^y*$ns, with the black side downwards, 

• on a piece of cl&m paper, and upon tli%t the print or draw- 

ing you intend to copy, and trace the out-line- with a brass 
bodkin, or a fracer, madd on purpose, of a piece of wire, 
of iron or brass, or of* a Wunted large pin, jet into a small 
round handle, such as the engravers make ype of for etch- 
ing, and you wiy have every stroke delineated ready fof 
your colouring. % m 


• * 

Another Device for small painted Pictures, 

% • # 

Take lake;, grind and temper it with gum-water; and 

wjtli a pcii or pencil, dnyw all the out-line. Then, after • 
'having wetted the back of the picture, press it Hhnl uppn 
a sheet of damp white paper, and it will leave bchjpd all 
the strds.es youJrevsf with the lake* 9 

.« 

* 

• An easy Method either to tnjynge or diminish the Size of 

\ a Picture or Print you wish to cofy. '* 

* » i • • 

. % 

First take a square* pane qf crohrn-gtoss, and dividfc it 

• at the sides, qs, well as at ^op and bottom* in equal yar^s ; 
•tfien, frftm each division, *dfaw wit^ the lamp-black-ink »' 

lines from one side to . the other, crossing it from top to 
• • 1 * . Jjottom, 
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bottonj, an,d yon will have the glass squared of the di- 
mension you think fit : 'this ddne, lay the glass upon t£o> 
print or picture yoii intend to draw, and as manv^quJJTs 
as the print or pipture^ takes in, so many di'^d^our paper 
into, on which you-fintend to copy it ; *if it is to be of th& 
same si»e,*thtn you take the shine measure for yd ur di- 
. vi§ion ; it* you intend to make it larger, you must order 
yopr« measure a< cordingly ; the same, you intend to ' 
m^ke it less. You may sec the nature'of this perfoimance 
more plain Opiate 111. fig. 2. 3. I 

? 

« # C «tu 

How to me ke a I)7*&<ging-dcsfc, + 

Cause a frame to bfc made of a readable size,*S» that 
a pretty large piece of ci own-glass may rest upon it, sup- 
ported by k t ledge at the bottom part, where, b) two hinges, 
it muy be fastened to a drawer t of.tlie same dimension, 
which may be ( divided to sme for pen, ink, and paper, 
and other small utensils or instruments for drawing! To 
the top of tlty? frame fix two stays, by which the frame may 
be raised higher or lower, as iccasion shall require* This' 
direction will appear plainer in plate 111. fig. 5. „ 

The manner of using this frame is thus : lay the print, 
or drawing, you intend to copy, on the gla&», and fasten a 
t sheet or piece of fine white pa^er,* with some' f wafcis or 
paste, ^lpon it : if it be in the day-time, place th£ baclc, f 
after fou haveVaised the frame lo a proper height, against 
the window ; but if night, put a lamp behind it, a$rd you . 
will see e\cry stroke of the printer drawing, which, with 
your pen, yoii may copy vefy acc u lately, and finish ac- 
cording to the manner yoti fchfcik proper : if it be a solid • 
pifcce which ydu intend to copy, then jjlace if behind the j 
ilesk, ,and having fastcRcdyour paper on tine frame, put tlie * 
lamp so as tp produce a strong shade on the object you 
•have fcefore you to djaw, ani> 4 op wii^ plainly seetto trace , 
the* shape with yt>ur pen or black-lead, pe$cU *, after 

( Y'hich, 
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which, shade it In the manner it appears to yOu without 
the desk. ' • 

• \, • * 

Qf dengnin^and drawing of OnAnyerlis, Models , and 

Patterns, with Folia gc, iff. Jbr Pfttcrhs, jiowcred-Silks, 
Enilnoidery , and Printing. • 

# # * 1 

* It is not my indention to launch ou* into a detail of«tlje 
various kinds of maluifactories wherein# drawing and de- 
signing of ornaments, \aves, flowers, &c. isfbyuired, but 
confine myself only to those of weaving, cmbioidery, and 
piinitng. I cannot be altogether reconciled to the senti- 
ments of t£ose who j^ntain that fhc ait of designing and 

t diaw«£ of oin^pfeqts, is by the ihoderns peiformed in 
gicatci perfection than by the ancients 1 , since it is evident 
that the ornaments, invented by them for thc # embellish- 
ment of aichilecture, andjothcr remains of antiquity, is to 
this day strictly observed, and imitated as a f standaid in all 
our gi And and elegant modern building^. And if time had 
pieserved some remains of the rich embroide^r and weav- 
ing, worn among the GieciaJi and Roman ladies, on so- 1 

* lcmp occasions, wc might perhaps ifot think it below our 

skill and ingenuity to copy and diaw pattern's after them, % 
for the admiiatfcn ’of our modern ladies, who wcftild be 
naturally inclinable to aTdmiie and favour the ancient modes, 
*b *rcsc tying them fiom o bln ion, and by introducing such 
fashions again, wiyi impiofcmcnt to their fdimer spfendor 
and oiiginal beauty. - * 

The fcicnch designers of ornaments 4ia\ e been, and are 

4 

at present, e^eemed the mo^t happy in tlufii inventions. 

* Their natural freenes’s of ccynpositibn is really admirable, 

suited to the pui poses intended, wit?k>ut cfowdirfg 
things together ; they, display tjiena with a careless *ir, * 
^ beauty, and delicacy, so that a 11. the rest of the European 
t nations <ake the F»nch feguon of ornaments for * their , 
rule and pattern to '’imitate. It is da <his, and no other 
• , “ ' account, 
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WWOnt, that some of oyr ladies of quality are so font^of 
French silks, otherwise the manufactories of Englandaffi - 
prefer! ed. f However,* o^ir weaving manufacton^especi- 
^lly in the flowe^d ^ay, is of late years sitfsaSfich improv- 
ed, that frw ladie?-prefer g. French btocade to one whicn 
is manufactured in Spitalfields, or at Canterbury ^except 
it be sucli as are ver$ r lich. 

r If, then, such improvements are made, it may be re- 
quired, wjut can «be the reason that, there still remains a 
fondness f$- French patterns, when with ease we might 
be supplied with designers, or pattern-drawers fiom 
France * ? In answer tp this may %ivc thp following 
reasons. 1 S 

Every fabricant, ^o/manufacturer at tywps, in tfie ilow- 
ered way, though he employs several hands in drawing of 
patterns, H a pattern-drawer himself; and, qualified,, as 
such by his judgment, he has the whole management 
under his own caie and direction. On the contrary, in 
England, take I^iujort and Canterbury together, theie aie 
few manufajtuicrs thus qualified. * 

A good designer, dr pattern-drawer, meets' with more 
encouragement and constant employ in France, than he 
4 would find here ; for there he sells or disposes of his de- 
signs, not by measure, at so much per inch, but by his 
meiit. Heie the most ingenioup artist is put upon a level 
wifh tf>c*meiest r, 4 who is frequently made prefei-* 

able, and advanced in his room? « 

In France, when opeg a design is fixed o» and approved, 
t it becomes a fa^shtbn, and is followed by the manufac- 
turers for a cSnsideiable time, till, by consent, it is thought 
proper to introduce anbtheft #Atid likewise, 

' 4 The gref£ demand foi French gold qpd 'silver brocades, i 
•“anA flowered silks, at mo^jt* courts injEurop^, was of great 

* f Imperially now, when the imhappinefeof the times ias made , 
%q iftany emigrate froti Jr rant e. Ad. " • * 

* t • advantage 

\ 
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* advantage to the* French manufacturer, who, on tliat %c- 
A>unt, was enabled to be at more expence in mounting a 
loom, e^ig, sure to keep it employed 'till the* tackle was 
■^oin out, iirihthe loom $t*to be m<|untfld by a new pat- 
tern. Here, on thd contrary, .the manufacturer has not 
that advantage, since what he dotfi is *chiefly *fpt home 
‘consumption ; and it frequently happens, that when * • 
'pattern is fixed upon by the mercer,* the weaver, aftfeita 

great expence m mounting the loom, is,*pethap|s, ordered 
to put it down, before’he has delivered more flian one or 
two pieces. , 

Sdhie weavers, to sh etf/iheir o«gn taste and judgment, 
will frequently cause a' pattern-drawer to alter* a good de- 
sign, "by taking, %&t «qch and such Tiojvers and leaves as 
they dislike, putting others in the loom of them ; by this 
mcfiiis they murder the design, and make it, deformed, . 
without any coherence; taste, or humour , jvith whichthe 
pattcin-drawcr is obliged to comply, if he values his 

custom. # • • * 

t I could nfustcr up several^ other reasons, why, for the 
generality, English patterns are not* liked so Well as the * 
french, but to sum up* all, it is, because they, for the 
most part, are not so well executed in the loom. , 

1 am a real \vell-wishcr to the silk-manufactory in gene- 
ra but nine especially Jo the flowered bianch, and I • 
could wish that every master-leaver was a designer ,or 
pattern-drawer himself, oi*had at least some knowledge of 
the art* of drawing, so as to desail>e # bis own thoughts to 
the pattern-drawer he employs, by to’ugp sketches, and, , 
thus, by mutual consultation, biing things to bear, with 

* pleasure and satisfaction t8 botft pailies. 

• My advice therefore is, for evei y.mari%factuij?r who in- 
tends to bringjhis sdp up in the draught, branch, to kfcep * 

* him from his fnfancy to drawing. CWiJdren who # busy 

, themselves, after *8tfljool-ftflw:, ii\ tljp occupation of one* 
thing or othq)j^enenlly discover an inclination for draw- 

, in g. 
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iugp, and S they are supplied with, a few c halfpenny prints l 
of V£^i(>us44xid$ 9 with !i few pencils and colours, it will set^ 
tb^jriup, apd thejr will^ with a little encouragey^nT^aS- 
vahce andn^ake .oom^ improvement in drawi^and colour- 
ing birds, ilowers^ leasts, houses, trees, &c, or anything 
they delighted with most/ Thus, they may, <by de- 
r grees, be fitted to put to a drawing-school, or have a, 
iqasfter to attend them at home ; nor will it be amiss, after* 
a f lad is pretty w#U versed in drawing, to place him for 
some timqfwith a flower*painter, where he may be in- 
structed in designing, colouring, and shadowing of natural 
flowers and ornaments j and aSjJgr this, c in his ^apprentice- 
ship, he will be qualified to emjdfty%both his genius and 
hands in drawing, anti colouring of patterns. X sSuh at-, 
tempt to drew the qualifications a designer or pattern- 
drawer oifght to be possessed with ; and first, he ought f to 
be tyell versed in drawing of ajl hind* of things ; have a 
true notion of symmetry and proportion ; and, above all, 
excel in drawing of/rrnaments, and natural as well as arti- 
ficial, and imaginary or ornamental, flowers. # 

' His fancy ought t6 he unlimited, neither strictly tied 
to, npr departing or ‘swerving entirely from, nature. Jt is 
f from the excellent genius of an artist, that we see extra- 
vagant Varieties, or admirable novelties irf patterns ; the 
t eye is charmed, the mind is filled Vith delighj,, and our 
jud^gmgptds persuaded that the produce was notedcrived* 
from a 1 narrow bonception. His hnagination must be strong 
and lively, and, like the poets of old, transform things into 
various shapes, yet%ot exceed the possibilities or beauties 
of nature ; thJat is, he must Aot give the size of a cabbage 
to a rose, nor that of a purkpkiiMo ah olive ; yet this was, < 

I femember, /ot#uany years since, the prevailing French , 
fashion among our English ladies. , * 

A gpod designer or pattern-drawer will scorn to make 
# use % of*the pitiful means of mapjfe pretenders, Viz. te copy, 
tear; and pillage otker men’s performances from limb,' 

3 . 4 ( \ « * in 
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An order to compose a figure wAijph they call their own, 
and aie not a little proud or it. 3 his has, to my know- 
ledge, Limn, and still is, a frequeijt ‘practice, ty some of 
out modem j.?A*#rn-diawus , and thc^tast* of our .English 
lafi i js prevails at present in their # favour.^ # « 

| He ofcght not to be a stranger to the science of geome- 
try, and the rules of true proportion . this will qualrfy 
him to foim a rigljt judgment of whal he sees in others 
and «to gi\ c # sufficienf)ieasons for his own performance?. 
He ought to follow thc'principle Mr. Hogarth "g[ves in his 
Analysis of Beauty^ observing the serpentine line, so as to 
make* it the foundation ai^/support of all his designs, ill 
ornaments, fldWers, branches, leaves, &c. ® 

, T<mrncludc, *goQd designer or pattern-drawer ought 
to be wed acquainted, not only with the implements be- 
longing to a draught-loom, but also with the jihtlue and 
management of mountings the same, and to see that the 
aitist employed be an ingenious, just and honest man , for 
many ha\c foimcrly experienced the jll consequence of# 
employing journeymen who through selfishness sloth and 
idleness, mangle and spoil lAe best'efesign, though well 
Vxccytedbj the pat^em-drawer. 

Bel 01 e concluding, observe there is one great and matc- 
iial mismanage Jnt nt in the flowered silk manufSctoiy, 
which is, the cmplojiilg too often sueh hands in cop\ing 
'"'good deigns on the rule paper, as weic n<r er brought up 
to it, and know fijtlc 01 Nothing of the aft of dialing: 
this is a«gric vance, often complained of. r l his shews how 
neeclsary it is for a manufacturer to liavc acquiivd those 
qualifications mentioned tcfoii. * 

* Of the various Kinds of Fkrwered Silk. * 

A good designer and pattentyliuwcr ior the flowered 
^ silk manufactory, is to be Ivcll acqu^nted with tjie Siffe- 
* lent sorts of And regulate lus aeigns, and patterns 

* * S accordingly: 
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accordingly : of these tiw follqning are, among a multitude ‘ 
oFotBers, the princig^Worts. ' 4 . 

Gold and silver brocades. f ^ 

'Grand dfcSiges for gold, silver, ailfMJfc brocade^, 

• or stuJfe; c r * 

- 3.*0old and silver tissues. ■ f< 


* * 4. £or padeasoys, and double ground brocades, 

* * 5. For lutestring brocades. f f 

• 4. For JdamaSks. / 

7. For* flowered velvets. 

The taste of patterns changes with the times; they 
vtrerer according to the fashion^, once ^vou^it over Trom 
France, ami set on foot by our own manufacturers, if ap- 
proved of by the .court and other, ktduA, of quality and- 
distinction. A general rule ought to be observed in the 
management of patterns for every particular sort of flpw- 
erecl or brocaded silks : for example, 

1 . Patterns for gold and silver brocades ought to be 
"composed of ornamental *stalks, leaves apd flowers, bold, 
solid and fi fee, and, according to the richness, spread in 
more or l£ss branches ; here the pattern-drawer is under 
some restraint ; on the one harUl/’to sa#e the waste of* sii- 

r ver on f the wrong side of the silk ; and, on the other hand, 
to keep the number of shuttles, or the wprkmanship, as 
low as possibly he can, except, it f>e in very 'rich stu|Fs, 
wUerecthfc price of workmanship is not minded, whether 
it be jqotc or less. • * 

2. Grand designs fan gold and silver stuff s wit fa colours 
% are commonly pretty full of wegrk, especially when de- 
signed for waistcoats : the gold and silver should always be 


ornamental, intermixt 'witlfmOsSic, and, at proper places/ 
set off witji feme pl?te. But the siil^. brocade must be 
# coiBpofied of thq smaller .sort of nartjtfral flqwcrs, coloured 
and shaded to tb^ greatest perfection. Sometimes shapes x 
^of waistcoats are oqly brocaded withMich borders dovVn 
each side, and th# pockets and flaps, with the 

c * t V • ends 
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' ends of the sleeves belonging to k. f For thi$, the’slwpeis 
<?ut on paper, after which the patte^B-cJrawcr contrives his 
Resign, by repeating the length of it , which never ought 

tp be above srtfinchcs. 

3. Gold and silvir tissyes mc commonly dfawn with 
laf£c ornamental flowers and leaves, sometimes •indijjing 
*to imitate nature , the ground-work i^ftequcntljsi filled up 
with mosaic-woik of one sort or otSrei , somctimcs*sftk 
floras are introduce?^ but they must be sma^and few.* 

P. Paduasoys and double-tn ound biotades rcqtliie a grand 
look, the floweisand lcavol aie generally mtiiial, and as 
mutli as p^)s^ib!e to imitiVe embigideiy. Sometimes the 
biocades aie worked on a p rduasoy^double tissue, th^ eo 
• lour of the figiu® wllticof is commonlw that ot the grounds 
and the devue of a limning trail, or ornaments % wilh mo 
saif, 01 an\ thinks that may be pleasant and agreeable to 
the eve l he flow ei sand leaves are in some lich brocades 
blue, jed, guen, yellow, or straw-roloui, lic'Jrfcned with 
silver , and a de$p 01 ingc , with sold. • » 

t 5. Latt thins* bioiad<s arc^uthti upon r pltin or figued # 
ground the design must be open a qd an s composed of 
vainm* 'oitsof floweis, cJrltssly disposed <tqd garnished, 
care must betaken to prevent, as much as cm^re, the* 
txpence of workmanship, and yet to make asgieat a show 
the mimey as possiblu lhcie are likewise lutestring • 
tobines,* which commonly are ^iiptd with t flow6r^Jn She 
waip, and sometimes between thctobint stiipes, wttli bro- 
caded Sprigs. Some have* likewise^ gunning tiail with tne 
colour ot Uic ground, as»othy lutestrings # • 

6. Damask patients re^uiie the boldest stioke of any, 

, the flowers and, leaves should afways be largr* and tlic Sin jll 
•work omitted as rr^ich as possible, except it oe in the mid- f 
die of a leaf or a fldy^r. Ai\ attciftpt w*t$ made to nftro- 
.* duce small flowers for tbe^ashioh, and & great number oi 
.^ooms vfr ere set to tfbrk a&drdingjy ybut this fashion was # 
soon over, ar^thiJ^c designs continued in vogue, nor 

Will 
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fijgbre qf Whimsical fahcifcS hi of lofig croft- 
t ft &aifefc- Sfcverapatteraps gave been made that way, bat 
'CHthwrt So6ceSs. A boW stroke with th e fixe ^f beauty, 
and well shaped* ^faflts, leaves and floWerspSatural or ima- 
ginary^ aye the bnly ^things a .designer has to observe in 
eotopleating £ well-designed damask pattern. 

. * i. Flowered velvets, except those designed for furniture^ 
toe commonly but small designs ; the lAicut bordering the 
cbt velVef^he ground is but litty seen, Which is satin, 
and iS'Chitny designed to part the flowers and leaves from 
.each other. The patterns fdS velvet* fare drawn much in 
the Same njanner for gentlemen’s wear ; but .when for a 
lady’s winter dress, tjtey are done with an open ground, 
and larger flowers..- From what hac beeif advanced it wilt 
appear that ornaments, stalks, flowers, and leaves, are the 
principal objects in designing of weaving patterns ; these 
seem the most becoming for embellishing a lady’s dress ; 
and notwithstanding that for many years past, the, manu- 
facturers have puztled both their own, find tortured the 
pattern- draper’s brains to contrive new fashions and un- 
common devices, and have endfciyoured to change the face , 
of nature, by introducing wnims and maggots of their 
« own, t^iey have seldom succeeded ; but nature has always 
had the pre-eminence, and her char/ns have ever prevailed, 
and been the admiration of a brilliant court. * <- t 

*Wfc!mS ha\e been carried t t o an extravagant Ate, and 
no jaak-pudding on a mountebank’s stage ever had more 
ridiculous trumperief on his jacket, than “have been imi- 

• tated on silk. t Pitchforks, afid hangers, ropes and ladders, 
sea-shells upon trees, liave beeri^by some Weavers, thought ( 
pyoper devices- for a lady’s dfesS. A manufacturer, mer- - 
cer, or wearer came<to a pattern-drawer in Spitalfields,' 
and ordered hint to flraW a j»attefA»Vor a< silver brocade 
lutestring ; tl«&pattcrn-d'rWer piade ^eraUsketches with v 

* charcoal' oh a piece tsf ffepef^btlt niijke gleasSSg^iis cusi • 
tomer, he asked him, What hfe Wo^p¥Mvw^’® draw. The 

. * * \ servant- 
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' seiyarit-tnaid happerflng to\roil serpe epfirt* on a gridiron, 
tfic customer, •pointing to the chimpe^ said) dra» the 
u # gridiron ajtd sprats, it will mate as odd a, pattern as you 
‘%can think (rtf* His order was obeyed^ the pattern was 
drawn : approved of J put jnto *the loontf; manhfactuied ; 
and had the desired end : it was a good 1 pattern,, because 
Jit was odd, and it sold well. * * * * * 

But why should we plague and torture our brains' for 
whims of our own, ndicn nature has so bountifully fi- 
nished us with endless varieties of subjects, which only 
want to be wed composed, w a bright imagination and an 
artful hand* 1 Every season of the. year produces plants, 
flowers, and shtirbs, affording far greater variety than we 
•arc aTie to imiCfcc. *Thc spring open^her bountiful trea- 
sure e\ery year, and clothes and enamels the earth wi;h 
endless charms of beauty ; she invites us to imitate her as 
near as possible in all lr?r splendour. Here the sweet 
blossoips of the almond, the peach, the apple, the pear, 
plumb, cherry, s|iid innumerable other twees and shrubs,* 
afford us subjects without number the greei meadows, 

# fields and gardens, abound with thp greatest* variety of 
flowtrs : the tulip, hyacinth ranunculus, &c. £cc. arc then 
in tlieir greatesj beauty; and what is the reason mjnufac- • 
turers do not exert tlieir skill in furnishing ladies with 
,^pj^sses suitable to the spring, and garnish them with the 1 
sweet blbssoms and flowers^that season affoifls? # % • 

The summer wBl in like manner furnish a manufacturer 
with a tyast variety bf new and boai^iful objects ; for the 
colours of that season, and i(s fruits and* flowers, if well * 
combined by the artist, and distributed to the best advan- 
•tage, will charip the eye, dnd raise the admiration Of ,a 
fcurious beholder. «The autumn changes thfe scene, and t 
exhibits to the.vieW ijifferent sorts bf flowers, and a vast 
variety of charming and delicious! fruits, VShich enab.Jp the 
'manufacture!: to produce an imitation jn his silks, and make 1 
it* fashion Last of all, 1 the winter invites 
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efH&e of e»?J^re^is, aril^tti vi?it the gre$n- 
heuses, stowed and crowded with varieties of exotic plants 
of surprising shapeVand^ beauty. This giv^a .manufac- 
turer abunckaflyynace objects, than he.caiH^ave occasion 
for, to introduc'd^Siew an\j admirable taste for the fashion 
ofthe fojriter season. c * • * 

* cfct if % the manufacturer will change the fashion of na- 
tural flowers into whims and chimeras, (lrcn the best taste 
for patterns^ of that kind is that ofr the Chinese, who in 
their pictu&s, and other ingenious performances, discover 
an excellent genius, and may Supply thg imagination with 
vast variety. "The taste peculikf to thit nation will allow 
us to introduce birds, butterflies, houses, fish, and many 
other tilings, whiefy, m the flowered way* would nfff iook , 
so well; and, except highly finished, absurd and ridicu- 

lous : V ‘ v 

l’o concludtj with one more observation with respect to 


pattern-drawing; viz. the, timorousness ,of the manufac- 
turer, and his ^ppijphensions lest others should gain the 
advantage <£ver him o by their^patterns. lie thinks a fresh 
hand will do wonders ; for this, if he is a man of note in 


the trade, a neu' patter n-drceweV is soon to come jnto 
f vogufc, and the old experiment one is to be discarded. * It 
is a great discouragement for an artist to exGrt his abilities, 

, seeing he is slighted, his livelihood frustrated, apd himself 
foj£ed^oe,eek out for othejr employment, to maintain him-* 
self aijd family, , € « 

We shall now giv| a. short detail of* tli<; manufacturing 
€ or weaving of flowered silks in thg loom, not doubting but 
that it will be acceptable to the ingenious reader. 

The first and principal cohcom^js thf choice of a pattern ; e 
intliis the jna&^factur^rtakes sp|ue_tlme to # ddiherate, and, 
*in order, to satisfy and? please jais oral every 

one thinks to l^lethe besi, fio’caus^s^^^iations and , 
•amendments to be i^de in the mod^|b| "tfe/a pattern- t 
drawer as seems best to his After 

• ^ .whim 
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* which it is drawn and paired upo 9 paper, on whi h are 
squares printed from copperplates ; t^ese squares are again 
subdivided, to answer the threads*of the warp Vhich run 
lengthways in file piece, as likewise oPthg^kerffts ; and the 
pattern, f for the wtfole bseadth o^thc^ork, Js % drawrf 
sometimes for 1000, ’sometimes for 800, and someth^ 
for 600 cords. The more cords a pattern is drawn upon," 
the more curious and the finer the work will appear, in th£ 
shap # e of flowers and ftpves : those who stint waip tb 
600 cords, will not only bring discredit upon thfi pattern- 
drawer, but likewise on the dnanufactory itself ; for, were 
the sime m^dcl to fie mounted in two different (poms, the 
one of 1000, and the other of 600 c<yds, the latter would 
appear to a vast disadvantage to be viewed with the former. 
As it is in the warp, so likewise is it with the shogt. The 
larger squares in the^uled paper for the warp ait, for tjie 
generality, divided for & cifrds, but for the shoot in 8, y, 
10 , 11, # 12, to 16 lines. The manufacturer having made a 
proper calculation according to the nature* of # the work, 
orders the pattern to be dravsjn upon 8 and 8j 8 and *J, 

8 and 10, and the like, and foi 1000,, 800, or 6*00 cords; 

• § 

which being done according to ordei, the pattom is sent to 
the pattern-reader, who having a frame prepared with such 
a number of cohds as the pattern is drawn for, and hav- 
; -ag^)laced the same under it, he, or she, works the flowers, 
by crossiifg the warp with other oords, each ^colour ^ffpa* 
rate : thus going through the whole length of the pattern* 
it is takeh altogether out of the frame# jnd carried to the 
journeyman-weaver, who .their transfers the l^h or cord 
the pattern-reader employed for the, shoot, to the same 
number of packthreads of warp as arc fastened to ohe, 
side of the loom. Every thread of the war£ by the 
entcrcr conveyed through a loop, which has a small long 
V.veight or lingof hung -felo^ to counterbalance the p«*:k- 
* threads tRat go from *the top of th<*e loops, and are 
passed over puV^ftb &?plc directly over the loom, which 
vol. i*i. * E contains 
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contain® as many pultycs as there are threads to, the warp,* 
and which are continued in a horizontal position on ofte 
side of th4 loom, whete they are spread on*a cross piece, 
fastened to'^oigjajftes. These are callefHhe tail of ^ie 
’mounturS; andhfrom f eacbof .these packthreads, just by the 
of« the loom, arc fastened other packthread^ called » 
‘simple-tords, whiGh descend to the ground. To these 
the journeyman transfer the lish or-cotd he had from the 
pattern-leader ; so that by pulline/these simple-cordfc, all 
the threads that are expressed in the shoot of the pattern 
are raised, and are read irf^accordi^ly by the pattern- 
reader. 'Jo do this, ithey fasten a loop, or pptlart/to as 
many of those simpje cords as there are threads of the 
warp to be pullecUup at every shoot,* or £very throw of the 
brocading shuttle. To distinguish the changing of colours, 
in brocading them, they fasten a piec^ of worsted, or 9 silk, 
to the loop,«of the same colour 'the workman is to use ; 
and the draw-boy, when he pulls that loop, names the 
colour which comes next to be change^ to give notice to 
the weaver at the .loom to t^ke the proper shuttles. 


Patterns for Embroidery . 

f c i 

Patterns for embroidery are contrived to be adapted 

to the several purposes they are designed for ;« if inteq^* A 
for gjddP or silver, then* they are commonly composed of , 
ornamental foliages, leaves, Sowers and trails. The de- 
signs for embroidery «of gentlemens clolhes ouglrt not to 
be above syc iiiches long 5 $nd i£they can be brought into a 


shorter compass, it is so much the tetter, as the repeating 
t tlifcm in a border will beVidre 1 agreeable^ The judgment 
of the designer ought to shew itself t in embellishing the 
work with plated gcfld, spangles twist, and contriving 
varieties of bantlings arfd turnings ;\>f which he is to con-^; 
suit the embroidery, yvho eaA give°him the bestMight, and ' \ 
inform him whaf is practicable foiJ^n^S^ecute. Some, j 

\ * if 
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•if mot most, gold and rilvei\embrt>idery is first done upon 
vfillum, which is cut out in proper sh*pe% according to the 
pattern, and* then sewed to the ^velvet or cloth ; after 
wjjich it is eiiit) elli shed by the some 

small works of plated gold and silver, in mosaic* work*' 
spangles, &c. which Fashion of late has very miffch 
railed. The designer is likewise from^he same pfttcrn,to 
contrive the shapes fotf thdjfeleeves and pockets, so as to 
corrffspond, and join together, without a percept^le break- 
ing or confusion* Care must hp taken to draw tlfe pattern 
exact and well upon* the vebjet, silk* or cloth, by which 
the eJhbroid^rers are guided to perform their wqrk. 

As of late years great improvement^ have been made in 
"iic SBL weaving^^hc •embroidery in silk has not been so 
much in vogue as it was some years 6ince: what, however, 
is d(*ne in that way f in imitation of natural flowers, no- 
thing can exceed, on account of the beauty 'and colours. 
'I he designs for this work are drawn only with an out-linc, 
shadowed with Indian ink, then prickM \tith # a needle, 
and pounced with charcoal dusj£, on wjike, and ^powdered 
white chalk upon dark or coloured grounds, and then drawn 
with a pen. The embroiderers being guided by the sha- 
dowing of the pattern, pitch upon colours suitable to»each 
flower or leaf, and work their shades accordingly. Every 
embroiderer nought to be very well qualified in drawing, or 
^ af least aWe to form a good judgment in the»clw)ice*of a i 
pattern, it being a chief object to strike the eye with ^mi- 
ration ; atid, on that account, he is to sp^re no cost in the 
purchasing of good designs* as they may be* the means of 
establishing his credit a$d reputation. # 

» • . # ^ 

‘ • '<§ 

Patients ifar Call ico-Printing, 

. With respect to cowing of patterns fot the callteo- 
/jppnters, they are, fo/ the genfcralit}*, W& ynitation of the 
flowered silk-np^ with such yariations as may 

' • * E 2 * •bes't 
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best answer the nature ‘ of the different Sorts of works, of 
which, there is <greftt variety. The principal are fhc 
whole chintzs, Jm whidh they imitate the richest silk tp'o- 
- cades, wiEftvfl^grc^t variety of beautifuT colours : these 
'make# the best appe^raiic8 on cm Open white groupd. The 
t ibsJiioif, as with the brocaded silks, has run upon natural < 
flowers? stalks and'leaves ; sometimes intermixt with ornS- 
*ments, after thf French ta$fr 9 sojnetSmes in grouses or 
festoons V>f flowers or fruit, or in ^rigs and branches 4 care- 
lessly flung, in a natural a vA agreeable manner. Of late, 
the ground has, by some peters, b£en dyed of a cloth 
colour, and the white has only appeared in the heighten- 
ing of the flowers, end in the ground-colour, wh^re it is 
preserved by a pftste, in imitation of S°silk tobine: tlfls 
makes, •especially when first new and glazed, a very rich 
and handsome shew. In like manner blue grounds aie 
done, whicJf is more lasting. * 

Black, or dark-ground chintz patterns are done, with the 
same variety Of dolours, but differ from the former, in the 
ground being more, close! VfCoveied with flowers and leaves, 
and the white being preserved in the heightening of them. 
This has a great effect, if well managed by the pattern- 
drawer, and by the hands it must pajs through in the , 
printing. Great improvements .have of late years been 
made in this art, and chintz ‘printed in Engkind, li a 
‘art‘ahd l>eaety, surpassed apy that has been brought from. 
the’Trlast-lndics. These chintz pattcnTs are generally drawn 
and painted will# three reds, two pntples, bhffcs, greens 
and yellows, from which* beiftg blended one with another, 
a variety of other colours are produced, so as to appear 
> upon the cfbth like a curious painting ; # for by that means 
^re introduced tire •crimson, orange,* olive, buff, chocolate, 
and several other changes and shades. » 

•Next to* the* whole chintz ^re thVhalf chintz: these difir 
fer from the fojjirfcr, tin th5t*they ai*b printed wfth -only .two^ 
reds, and no purple. The serve for one, 

. * i - ‘ will, 

* .• • \ 
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wil^ in the management \ thc*pxinling, serve for tfic 
o&her, both with respect to the white, as to* the coloured 
or black, grounds. * • # 

now come to patterns for fivt cotoujj^ these arc 
drayir« yfith §ne, or qpJFuU syjglc*red ; aiiilHi black out-lind 
for all Ac rest of the 'Colours, as blue, gr'cen ancl fellow/ 
sometimes the yellow i$ shadowed off^vilhthe re4 Botlf 
Vfyitp and black grounds ape printed In these colours,* in 
stripes, sprigs,, or other whimsical fancied. t • * 

Next to these in order are the three colouredipattcms ; 
these are intended £pr the common or coarse cottons, |jpn 
account of the small variety of colours, which consist onlv 
of black, red, and blue; and the pattern-drawer is obliged 
lo ilffke as much»shew f as he can in his Resign. However, 
some w T ork of this kind has been done on fine cottons, in 
imi^Ltion of needlework, to great perfection, Jind worn 
by ladies of the first rank wind fashion, for%a dishabille'or 
undress. 

To these thrce-colourcd patterns we snay # add those for 1 
two purples, and ^lue. t i 

* The last of all are the single purples : these* are com- 
* moniy done with small fleers, some with an open ground, 
and some much covered. Some patterns are with running, 
trails, others aA set, and in sprigs; some arc for white, 
ajjd some f$r black, or 'shagreen grounds. In short, there 
Is no end of fashions and changes, which of contra mu*l 
cause great study, i*nd laboul to a pattern-drawer. 

The art of cqjlico-priating having' syrived in England to 
as great perfection as in apy part of Eifrope, with respect 
to patterns, beauty of colours, and curious workmanship, it 
\nay be agreeable to tfie ingenious reader, an^ to the lovers 
af useful improvements, to give a short aceoiyit of the 
conduct observed Inp the management, ^through all *its 
branches, from the paver’s loom, to thejdraper’s shop. 

In thc^lattef end/ef thcS seign of^jueen Anne a duty 
* - L 4 9 was* 
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was, by act of parlian^ertt, lai/ on all printed silks, Callico * 
and linens ; and stf lagt, the printing of calticaes was pro- 
hibited,* £3?cept such as^vere to be exported abroad. Tlje 
printing bdSnigis^vIs by th&t means for some time inter- 
fiipted^ bf cause nne^had %ievef before succeeded ip taking 
j^jd colours, tilf^ome of the printers, by their assiduity, 
conjectures and stucfry, found out a method. And in ordei* 
tb improve it still f more, several mamifactories were esta- 
blished at^Manchester for the wearing of thxead-cotlons, 
in which they so well succeated, that now they arc hardly 
distinguishable from a fine\allico. ?Tiis has proved a 
great advantage to printing ; and that business h#s ever^incc 
encreased to admiratjpn, by the encouragement and parti-, 
cular favour of thetfair sex, who find thaft>nothing is com-*' 
parable tp a well-printed fine cotton for a dishabille or 
undress ; the cleanness and beauty of which they ca« so 
easily renew. * m 

But to come to the purpose intended r after a .thread, 
cotton, or linen is Wove, it is sent to thq wholesale draper 

, in London 0 , and is* by him delivered to the printer, wl^o 
has it conveyed hack to his warehouse- 

The printer having received the linen-draper’s efrders 

• about the patterns, puts the pieces, after f they have been 
stampt by the king’s officers, to his people, «to prepare them 

1 for printing, by well cleaning* and bucking them in faf*., 
river, •add .^otherwise galling, drying, and calendering them 
for the colours they are intended for. Thus prepared, the 
pieces a»*e carried to, the printing- shop, where the Journcy- 

• man receive;* his orders to # print, so many pieces with the 
print of No. 1, 2, or / whatever othqr number the print he 
ha£ orders for is marked with. Here I ipust not omit an 

t essential fenfnch belonging to the execution of the printing 
business, ( next to preparing of colours, and pattern-draw- 
ing, i and thatrifc, the Cutting r of prints. In this the arti- . 

• fieer exerts his skill* ncjt only tb keep\o the pattern he ' 

~ before 
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•before him, dra^n upon a\lock, ,but by his judgment to 
improve and finish the, design to greater perfection. This 
is not to be understood to be the with all fitters, for 
tlipre are many, who, having a goo4 design^^l drawji 
upon the block before them^ wity, nevertflj^Sss, sp manglqj 
and deface it by then? ill management ofifthe knife 1 , thaw 
when it comes to be printed, it has hardly the apgearaffce, 

•of the \pattern he 4 had carefully delineated before hkq, 
However, such hand^re not to be rejected, sinqc, in casp 
they arc not past improving, th^r may he employed in some 
ordinary work, till^by practice and endeavours, they be- 
come more proficieht, and able to perform such works as 
require a masterly stroke for the Lest execution. Thus 
•mdHT may suffice relating to the fitting of prints , and 
grounds for the several colours belonging to them. The 
manner of their working, and the implements^ they use, 
being a subject which is nqf, designed to toych upon, <vc 
now resume the subject where it broke off, which was in 
the printer’ s-room, or the printing-shoq. Here the jour- , 
neyman printer receives the prepared and ^calendered 
pieces, for which he has coders td print so. many of 
* one* and so many of the other print, distinguished by 
certain numbers. He spreads it upon an oblong square ( 
table, of a considerable thickness, covered on the Surface 
wjth a sw^ji-skin blankfct. # Tlien taking the print in his 
right haad, and an oval round mallet in his left, digs 
the print on the cq/our, tha£ is spread by a t<?ar/ng-boy, or 
girl, with a bri^h, upon a fine worsted cloth, which is 
strained with a leather qnder it to a "round hoop-frame, 
and swims on dissolved gum tfiat is in a sLallbw tub ; and 
‘having thus furnished hit* print with tlie colour, he Jays 
it on the linen or cotton, and with the malletjgives it twd, 
three, or more t kndcks, according t<\ the si&e of the print; 4 
then taking it off, , be repeats it, Jby observing the joining 
# both at 4he ends apsides!: ,pne table being done, he, / 
L * • moves 
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natives the printed work/rom {S the table, and thus pro- 
ceeds with another, tifl the whole piece is done. If at the 
Same tii, le <the secomf colour is to be groundejl-in, he does 
that bef<^'b4tf remores the work from off the table he bps 
tainted. » t % » 

VThe* pieces tHtje printed and ground, are from tfie print- « 
ingSShop, conveyed \p the copper or boiling-house, where 
thd copper-man, who has the boiling tljem under his caic 
and management puts them in a Jorge copper, and boils 
them wit? madder, a reddish drug, imported from Hol- 
land in large quantities, and\f which there is a vast con- 
sumption among the c^llico-prihters ahd dyer$, mote es- 
pecially adnong the scarlet-dyers. Several pieces being 
tacked together, ojie end of the f$rsi is p,pt over a winch,* 
and whilst the copper is boiling, a man stands and turns 
the winch, and the copper-man manages the pieces, jind 
keeps them fipm entangling, spreading them with a stick, 
in order to take an even colour. After the copper-man 

• finds them sufficiently boiled, and the colour or colours to 
his liking, /he pieces are taken out of that copper, and 
conveyed to another' copper,* where they are boiled in wa- 
ter and cow-dung, in older to clftan them from all gseasi- 

, ness which might remain in them ; they are then, by the 
gruffers, carried to the i iver, and, being riqsed and cleaned 
from all tilth and nastiness, are by them spread pn the giyw^ 
te be felwchcd or whitened, whereby the ground, which? 
by bqjling^n the madder, has ‘received* a reddish stain, is 
taken out, and the $ loth, except the printed part, ‘restored 

k to its original cigar* w hite ; then Jthey are taken up, carried 
to the river, rinsed, and hung upqn the poles, to dry; 
being div, thgy arc earned ttftHte warehouse, whence they 
are dclivg-ed to the jjencilling-shop, where the colours of 

• blfic, g^een ar v d yeKow are penciTled-ip, upon frames 
for that purpqst, according to this pattern laid before 

• them - « ‘ \ * ‘ ( , 

This ‘ 



Tills is the method used \r the common work, for three 
of five colours. The chintz, after the black* red, and purple 
is minted and grounded, are first stalled m a cfcidTetwith 
apttle madder* ‘and when taken out mnd^n^eothey anc 
hung up to dry ; being <Jry, dhey are^'carried to thel 
grounders, to lay on * the fight-reds m floweys, wft)f 
stamps or grounds of various sizes, i*pon printiag-tSf>Ic£ 
spread toith blankcttirjg. This being done, and the colSur 
upofl the pieces dry, aicy are carried aglin to Jl*e copper, 
and boiled, as has been related^ before. * 

The colours being pencilled4n, the pieces, when dry, are 
agair/ carrie jl to the ‘river, and, by the current of the stream, 
cleaned from all superfluities and colours left upon them ; 
thenThcy are drjfcd, carried into the warehouse, and there 
folded up, in order to be sent home to the drapers they be- 
long to : such is thepianagement of printing callicoes, cot- 
tons, and linens. In thte several branches n manufacturer 


ought to be thoroughly experienced, by study, vigilance, 
and assiduity; so as to be qualified to inspect, order, and • 
instruct every one of his workmen in tljcir several employ- 
ments. * • 

The principal secret fof carrying on the printing business 
is that of preparing the colours, which every master studies 4 
to bring to as great perfection and beauty as possibly lie can. 


that ha£ the advantage pf producing the best colours, 
will not fail of encrease of business, and enco^^rnent 
among the drapers* provided at the same time he cashew 


a set of *good .patterns ; for one witfcoyt the other will not 
be complete. , \ 

Before the prmttsg^or pencilling of the blue colour was 
fcmndout, the printers werfc <$bli£ed to dye it* the blues in 
ehintz were dyed in a blue-vat, after, the restef jthe cloth 
was covered ov£r with wax, which cuused,a great deal*of 
trouble, labour and fotigue. The Indiai#s # in their chintz 
prt obliged to IbHoWthe saifoo way ; tjtey, as yet, not be- 
S ' ing 
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ing possessed of the spo»ct of/printing or peniclling tfccir 
blues. This has proved of singular advantage ; because the 
callicd&atad linens, foncommon wear, could .only admit of 
Mack Vhareas now, by penciilihg the blue, afid 

Itbe yellow upomtne blue, .five polouri, namely, black, red, 
Vjjie, gsepn and'^tellow, are produced. f 


i 
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, 'PART III f . . 


4 

THE A &T OF 

PAINTING IN OIL-COLOURS , &'c 

* * 

• t 


P AINTING is the art of representing* to the eyes, by 
means of figures and odours, every oliject in 
fUrCttKft^s discernible «by the sight; and of sometimes 
expressing, according to the principles of physiognomy, 
and by the attitudes of the body, the various emotions of 
the mind. smooth surface, Ky means of lines and co- 
lours, may be made to represent objects in a state of pro- 
jection , and*may also lef recent them ii) the pleasantesf 
dress, and fn a way* the most enchanting to the senses. 
Tlie objects, moreover, wjiich delight us, by their anima- 
tioi^and colours? and which sgeuk, as it were, to the soul, 
bv portraits the dcj^rst f to oar ^licartS, give a taste* for inkip T 

cent 
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cent delight, and furnish us vXith elected sentiments. — Such 
ai% the effects of painting, when practised by a genuine 
artist. „ * # > 

iirhe art of painting, like every othfrr aft wMcn boasts 
of excellence, is exiremcly difficulty of**xecutiOn. I’hej 
painter who invents,* composes, and coWtirs agreeablej^r 
nature, has an eye over every thing ip the unive«c, - 1md a 
rules ii^an empir? which extends o$er all nations a*ni 
ages! He c^Jrtpresentio us heroic dceds l of angient times, 
as well as facts of more recenj^ date ; forming supple- 
ment to nature, which can ohly exhibit to our view the 
reprt^entatipns of present objects. * 

But a painter, even in this noble ^sense, is tar inferior 
to tnmself. He,Oan gi^e sentiments to ihe spectators such 
as the scenes themselves could not have done, by fixing 
the attention to points the most profound and animating. 
He can select the period* most likely to electrify the senses, 
and by the boldness of his genius can rouse the imagina- 
tion to sublimity. He can himself bu grgat, and share 
the poets praises with the immortal Hoiper. \ 

In laying before the reader an account of this noble 
art, we shall confine ourielves to the rules which are cal- 
culated to initiate him in the practice, that he may conduct 
his studies with more ease to himself when he arrives at a 
; ~tiod requiring higher books*. 

Everyone who intends to make any pro^rcs^>painV 
ing, ought to be well acquainted with the art of dewing 
and designing. • , j 

He ought to have some*tolegable judgment in the choice 
of such colours as are, fittest to paint with in oil, as like- 
wise how r to blejyd and mix thefn for the several purposes 
if light and shadow,; that variety may be thereby; obtained 


* A useful “ Practical^ Treatise on Painting in^Oil-cokntrs” was 
published in §va! 1.795, jjiy J. Wiiy.*, Fleet-street. Ed . 1 

V 1 * * 
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in*the colouring of a picture, */ well as to proi ure a lasting 
freshness. It is the opinion of some artists, that a pictusre 
in oil-c^oers cannot loqg maintain its primitive beauty and 
freshtif's?Sh^wfverf some pictures improve by grow^hg 
bid; for dime wear ofF that harshness from the carna- 
\jpns, f apfl mak^hem look softer and more natu\al,*dian 
mnSfet.^ Flowers, og the contrary, appear more beautifuls 
apfendid, anil plcasftig to the eye wheq fresh painV.d, tharf 
tirey do ^hen strtpt of their beaiitirfil colours^by time*.. 

With inspect to colours' Vt may be affirmed, that earthy 
colours are the best for lasting, cspecj^lly in oil-painting. 
The principal are white, blafck, red, yellow, blijft and 
green. * 

White is the prjpupal colour, aydthi® is white leSh, o% 
flake-white ; but care must be taken that it is not adulte- 
rated with lime, chalk, or other tilings, which in |imc 
change and tyrn villow. ForJjlaek wc use sca-coal, ivory- 
black, and Cologne-earth. For red, vermilion, common 
I’.nglish brow T n-rcd % and burnt oclue. For yellow, light and 
dark ochr$ and umber. For blue, ultramarine, and ver- 
diier. Hr green, tdrra-verfc, or green-earth, and a mix- 
ture of blue and green. AH thtse colours answer v^ell in' 
oil. Sec, further, the article “ Colour making,” Vol I. 

Vegetable colours arc not fit to be u$e$ in oil, for they 
not only work foul, but prove t fading in sun-sjiine, or iK 
^ir ; Jjj^nuncral and earth colours will stand both. 

From aft tfiat has been said 1 it may be seen, that paint- 
ings arc subject to^ change ; but that tiijie may improve, 
nay frequently add more beauty # to a picture than the artist 
himself could 5o: licncc tfic best masters have so blended 
thgr colours^ that tirfie shall* pioducc the intended effect. J 
r I low fra* giving on the colours several times over ma«Y 
conduce to a picture Vs duration, is.etisy to^ account for ; as 
tire stronger and fuller a colour is hud on with the pencil, 
the more lasting will be the jpiintingA For 'which end, ^sc- 

^ * ■ #i. 
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vewl masters have laid ontheir occurs to a great thiek- 
tfess, especially in such as require being viewed at a 
instance. Some of the original pafntings of ^R^hbrandt 
ase done in this manner, with great»judgmc»f and bold- 
ness. .. • , 4 , * M 

is prepare the colours so as to makeri^em less, liable^) 
Jchangfe, the grinding and mixing th^n up with ttkirffantl • 
sweet ikit-oil, inst^ad^f linseed-oi^ Will contribute greatly, 
especially i£ mineral colours be^mploy^d. r £bc varnish- 
ing a picture with a varnish p-^bparcd \yith gum»copal and 
spirit of wine, which, (not like the common varnish of 
the '&h ops ) : is not liable to change, preserves the paint- 
ing ^i n mineral colours, as lias bjen practised among 
•the ancient pai^ers.' ■» * 

Venetian painters who brought colouring to the highest 
perfection in their time, used for the carnations no more 
than four capital colours v by judiciously ^mixing which, 
they distinguished all sorts of complexions, ages and sexes. 
They also knew, how to heighten ther ccjours, that they* 
should for a long time retain their .beauty £ particularly 
green, which was not subject to fade as it generally is 
now. 

In the more early times, when painting was # yet in* 
its infancy, the figures were not coloured or shaded, but 
^nly the cut-lines drawn with one single colour ; and when 
they djfcw or painted, they wore wont to # ^nd*r- 

neath, the name $ f the thing . In process of tim^tlie art 
came to be improved, and several colours to be employed ; 
however, each figure w*is in, one co!om* # onIy. The imi- t 
tation of the flesh, , veins and arteries ; the folds in dra- 
. peries ; the givjng the figure's more than osie colour ;% and 
* the passions in pai/uing came next tp be invented. 

In those days the* greatest performances Were in Wsfter-* 
colours, laid on highand glaring. * Protogenes, to make his 
.colours lasting, tqfiwy themqn fourfold, that if by* 

4 " \ * } accident 
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accident or injury of tijne one rayet or two should drop t»ff, 
another might appear in the room. This was the state of 
ancienflfoafnting : whatwmprovements have been made 
iwince wbhld dtrry § us too far to relate. We shall oifly 
k&serve that the flemish painter, Jottn Van Eyck, t or Tphn 
VfBrug^s, was^ffte first who discovered the way of jiaint- * 
lngfti <m, 1, whereby pictures came to retain their beauty for f 
m£ny ages together* f f * t 

# Mons. Sqpterre, a modkrn French painter, is^said to have 
been so gpeat a master as give his works such an air of 
freshness, that, after thirty or forty years, they should look 
as if but newly finished ; for which purpose he employed 
only four or five cajthy or mineral colours, by 
which, he could, though not with^ifc scfme trouble, pro-* 
duce all the variety of colours ; he laid them on three or 
four times*, and made use of no lake, *or any other cofour 
that he thought would fade ancWecay. 

Perhaps, Le Blon took the hint from Mons. Santerre, 

• when he endeavoured to fix harmony of colours in his paint- 
ings, by bioriding th/^ three principal colours, viz. red, ycl^ 
lows and blue, so tjiat all visible objects might he repre- • 
sented. Le Blon reduced the Aarmony of colouring in 
c painting to certain infallible rules ; whcrcaf , according to 
the then practice of painting, colouring wfis the effect of 
mere chance or gue«s-work ; painters usually* affirming" 
that th^a^was no certain rules given for mixing’colours. 
Le Blpp puolished, some years ago, an ingenious book on 
this subject, intitled Color it to, or, the harinony of'colour- 

By his rules, Le Blon represented# any object in its na- 
tural colours, by means of hhree copper-plates, with three ' 
principal cplotirs. The plates were chiefly after the mez-* 

* zotfato manner ; .but the darker shades, and* sometimes the 
out-lines, where.tkey weifc to agpear very sharp and dark, 

> - were 'done with a conynon grafek Eachplate was not com-/ 

* « pletely ( 
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pletely engraved, but only cbntrivod # to take such* a portion 
of the colour as was necessary, with the other two plates, 
to blend them together, and render £he picture com/lete. 
i In painting, light and colour are inseparable,^ wheio- 
ever there is light there is colour. Thus, colouring coriVI 
prel?*nds two tilings, * the local colour, ^nd the"q]aro-ob ‘ 1 
Scuro. * The local colour is that whjfjh is naturaL^o^ch* * 
^ object, $and which,, tl^ painter oupU lo ^improve by coin* 
\parilon, and know the union, /sympathy, an<J antipathy 
of them. 3 

The claro-obscur?, or chiaro scuro, is the art of distri- 
buting the lights and shadows to advantage, and is the only 
.means to set off the local colours, and the whole compo- 
sition in a pictu?e. "To obtain that art we ought at first 
setting out, in the exercise of painting, to endeavour to 
copy after masters celebrated for their excellent colouring. 
Titian’s way of colouring surprises every beholder ; not*to 
mention several others, who have excelled in beautiful co- 
louring, and in observing the c!aro-obscjuro f in their pieces. • 
Therefore young persons ought to be very carefyl, at first, 
to make choice of good performances to copy after, lest, by * 
taking up a bad manner, they get a haJSit which they never 
after can get rid of. 0 

Let him by no means neglect, whenever he has Sn op- 
portunity, to visit the cabinets or apartments of the great, : 
and gather beauties, to employ them as occasion «b all re r 

. * 1 4 > * * 

, quire. i 

How young persons, that are desirous of attaining the. 
knowledge of painting, m^y proceed in 'the first beginning 
of their practice, the following rules, if weft observed, will 
oe sufficient to shew. And, because all materials canjaot 
easily be had in country towns as in London, yve^ shall en- 
deavour to give Jiim irfetructions to provide himself with -all ■ 
things necessary. % 

i ) r 
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Hmp tqnn&ke Sizt , to prime Cloth for fainting upon* 

■ m T a k E^lue, * Und *let it for some time soak in fair wa&* ; 
Itfien boifr it in a gapkin tiU it jis quitfe dissolved, |nd of a 
Vooderajte thickJtecs lor a good size.’ Witli this, aftf^ you • 
•ha^lir strained your qbth or canvas on a frame, ancf rubbed 
it Smooth with a slfce^stone, you sizc^t over: if^you adS 
t little haiyey to* your 8b*e it will Keep it fiipm cradkiilg^ 
When yjur first priming }^.dry, then whiten it over with 
whiting and size, and last of all, wflen thoroughly dry, 
paint it all over with % greyish colour 6f white-lead, ind a 
little blac£, ground with linseed-oil, and laid on the cloth 
smooth and even. r 'I'his being dry* you f^ay then begin te 
draw on it the design you intend to paint. 

linseed-oil is the best for pictures, ^xcept it be for flesh- 
colour, whiter drapery, linen jzr lace, for which nut-oil is 
much preferable; the linsecd-oil being apt to turn yellow. 
Most painters jnake use of drying oil, with which they mix 
the linseed oil to temper their colours ; others, instead of 
drying oil* make use of oil of turpentine, which causes in- 
deed the colours to dry quick, bfit the beauty of them will 
in time fade away. ^ 

« 

4 '# * * 

Jfr How to paint the Face. * —* 

• , • 

HavInb first made a rough sketch, upon your primed 

cloth with white c^ialk, you draw the ^strokes for your 
out-line carefully' over again jvith your hair-pencil, in 
any dark or* brown-red colour ; then lay your colours you 
intend to use e upon y6ur pulotts, one by one, round abouf 
towards the, edge of it. ( See plate III. "fig. 1 .) First « 
pretty large quantity of white , then,a*little vermilion or red- 
lead*, and a little^aie ; next place your br<mn colours , then 
you# blues, and yellows, an4 bast ofr all a little black. -In ‘ 
« 9 1 > doing 
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doipg this, observe not to cr^wd the palette with too many 
colours, but make choice only of such as are not subject 
to change these are principally easthy colours. # Vi?uren- 
d^jpour must be to imitate Le Blon, spoken- of before, In 
mixing, tempering, aiid blepding all thc^ varieties of c<M * 
lour^f*< only three or -four principal* mes : but this is a r/ 
art soever acquired by application anckpractice thar-ab^Te-’ 
hionstr^ion and rules. It* you int^fttf your picture altei* 
V vv|*tc, that Is to say,* a portraityrfhd hav\ draiyn the out* 
line, in the manner as lias been pbserved before, you place 
the person in a goqd light, so as to make a gentle re- 
flection ; for a glaring light makes, hard and unpleasant 
shadows, ‘the north light, if it can be had, or north-east, 
jfffiftnswer the purpose; better than any other. Let it be 
open, without any reflection of trees or walls, and likewise 
liighj that your shadows may fall downwards. Place your- 
self so before your frame tbjt the light may strike from 
your left hand to your right. Have a tin box, with several 
divisions, one to hold your pencils, a no they your colours • 
tied up in bladder!?, a third to hold linseed oi!* and one 
empty to discharge, or clear yfiur pencil, by dipping it first 
tin; oil, and then pressing the colour out of it between 
your finger and the edge of the box. Thus settled, and 
the person to be* drawn placed in the proper altitude, ac- 
cording to die first design, examine whether you can make 
a\iv amendment in the out-line, ^ntl after you ha^-, satis* 
fied yourself on that account?, then observe the a>mplc t xion. 
of the person ; if, of a fair one, thep jpix on your palette 
some red lead, lake, and >yhite^ tempering them to the co- 
lour of the cheeks, lips, &c. but faintly, remembering you 
*fnay add when you please, Ind make your cotour deeper^ 
stronger ; but you will find it a hard matter, whtn tpo deep, 
to rectify it without spoiling the # picture, you now mi&t 
watch and catch the graces that appear in countenapcc. 

* In -smiling, you must *obseiva how tlje eye changes and 
Contracts, how the mouth extends alittle tpwards, and how 

I VOL. 41. f F * the 
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the cheeks raise thcm^cives toWards the eyes. Under liia 
about the eyes yqu w^ll perceive a delicate redness, and ufi- 
derneaiS: tliem somewhat inclining to purple 5 this you will 
-most frequently discover in fair and beautiful faces, atfjl 
fttmu^tbp carc|id J y ^obse^ved. e The'* manner of working, 
landing, and svrt^cning your colours one into ai^her, 
must B& the fruit of industry and practice ; just as jtju find 
vour inclination js lJeh* to follow tlv? method of oae good 
fainter vt£h© has made liitisclf admirable in your eyeW/jf 
his performances. To prescribe certain rules is impossible, 
above those of your natural capacity, and applicable expe- 
rience. r |’his firt sitting, or dead colouring, you perform 
with bold, but judicious strokes; and though near at hand 
they seem rough,? uneven, and unpleasant, yet, at some 
distance, 4 they will have the desired effect when you intro- 
duce the Second and third sitting, to view it nearer u for 
though your >tfork be ever so rough at first, if but the like- 
ness is there, it will be in your power to sweeten and close 
it as highly as7ou c please. 

Having'thus far advanced in painting the portrait with the 
complexion of the face, you must now bring in those blue 
tints about the corners and balls "of the eyes and temples , 
these you must work exceedingly sweet and faint, and, 
by degrees, bring in your shadow and deepening, ac- 
cording as your light falls with either hard or genik^ 
fouchflf^nd be sure to make out the strong' shadows 
in the dark side of the face, 4 under the nose, chin, and 
eye-brows, and briicg the work in an equal roundiftss ; and 
by visiting ^lfathc parts of the .face, as it were at ran- 
dom, you will better observe the likeness, roundness, 
rrTd colouring ; and, by imfenciing places you find defect 
tive, you w*lll render your work complete in the end. 
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. * . • TV paint the Hdir. * 

\5ispose the hair in; such form$ and tunings as best beVf 
^com^the*picture, and .answer the or fatfhidn of/ 

tfyc pcrSton. For black hair, take lampblack, or Cojpgfffc- • 
earth ; ^jad, where it is to be lighter, to it some umber, , 
or red-lead, oi'temper ^our coloui^jfecordiJig to th^t of the, 
hair, giving it an easy turn and (graceful display afout the 


face, neck, and shoulders. 

i 


IIow to proceed at the second Sitting. 

The second sitting will require more time, but that 
will be according as you intend to bestow mor$ or less 
pains upon your work. ' ' 

The person being placed in the same attitude as at first 
sitting, ybu now more narrowly examine thq features and 
likeness of the picture, and whether you, have ufyour first 
performance come up to' the ti&c resemblance of' the ori- 
ginal before you ; you thcn*make use of the same colours, 
in the same places as you did before, working, blending, 

• and sweetening tlfem one into another, so as none of your 
work be left* with an hard edge, or in patch-work, ob- 
* seiVing all the lights and shadows, and by little and to * 
work them over and jn one another ; and, after having be- 
stowed an, hour or .two, you may the$ l^y on the ground 
behind your picture, making the strongest? shade to fall on 
the side where the light falls on the person drawn. This 
cuiour is commonly made o? Cologne-earth, bxown ochrev^ 
and yellow ochre) with a little indigp to make Jit of a 
greenish hqc. 
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** . r Of pamting the Drapery. . 

f/T he ,back ground being laid on and dry, you 
vsketch out the %"Xpery* ana finish the hair whilst’ the 
rpei^on'is before yot, who by this tirfie perhaps w^bc as ' 
,much tired of bein^confined, as you by your /Employ, 
pent, jfcing g£>ne, y^u must spertd &>me time t>y your- 
self in forking and sweefcning your colours to perfection ; 
then lay on the colour for the linen or lace, and finish the 
drapery according to the colour of tlicf stuff fixed upon, in 
the sameform and ft/Id you diew them in you*: first design. 
The colours for drapery or apparel must be mixed an<kV” n - 
pered to what is laid before you. ‘ But t*o give novices in 
the art 6f painting some instruction on this head, I shall 
endeavour, hy the following precepts, to point oi!l tlu 
method. 

For linen, as lieadclotlis, ruffles, necklaces, See. mix 
charcoal-tlacK, and flake- white, with cl* jar oil of nuts, and 
by adding more or less, cither of the one or the other 
colour, you may u makc your .shadows either lighter cr* 
darker. In painting lace or cambric, you add a little ul- 
tramarine or smalt. t 


. . For Velvet. 

• ' . 

Fqr black velvet take lamjJ-black and verdigrise to lay on 

the first ground ; yduch being dry, take ivory-black and 
verdigrise j thfn heighten it wtfh a little white, and shadow 7 
it with a mixture of lamp-black. 

^ For grceti velvet -take lanip-black and white; work* it 
with strong lights, and shadows upon your cloth or p : c- 
ture, and, wlpn diy, draw it ovfer with verdigrise, tem- 
pted with a.lktlc pink-yellow. If it is to be a sea-green, * 
then do it without pinkc if a grass-green, add a 'littld 
masticot to the Verdigrise. 7 


4 ‘ 


For 


t 
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¥°i* red velvet* take vermilion, and shadow itVith Spa- 
nish brown ; for die deepest shadows, take sea-coal-black, 
rand Spanish brown, together with £ofne of the veris^[ion j 
^en dry, glaze it over with lake. • •• 

For crimson or carnation velvet, take feiorc or less wh3& 
to t\e vermilion, and .proceed as befrtaj ' ^ * 

. Fortblue velvet, temper smalt aip white with^ail of 

WS * * . , , /' ' 9 • 

^j>r a yellow velvet, take mastvudt and fellow gchre, anji 

for the deepest shade, use umb.A*. * 

For a tawny velvet, take Spanish brown, white, and lamp- 
black, with a little* verdigrise ; give it a strong light and 
deep shade 1 , and, when dry, glaze it over withMake and a 

rffxLinj red -lead. * , § 

* * • 

1 or purple velvet, take oil, smalt, and lake, of each an 
equal quantity ; temper them together with whije, accord- 
ing to your discretion. • * 

For ash-coloured velvet, take charcoal-black and white, 
and, tempering them like to a dark rus^t, it will be of an , 
ash-colour. * 

For hair-coloured velvet, Ake umber ground by itself, 

1 with # oii ; and where the gioss is brightest, mix some white ; 
"and where the folds are, lighten or darker! them with ( 
white and. um$er. In all velvets, you must worK your 
colours at -first sad and obscure, and then give them a 
Sudden ^rightness. 

> 

• For Satins . # 

F'or black satins, take Jam p f black; grin<J it with oil, and 
temper it with white ^ and, where you will have it shine 
^onost, mix it wil^h a little likeh • » ^ 

’ For white satins,, take flakc-whitg ; grind* it* by itself 
with oil of nuts* and ’temper it # with ivory-Jblack, lighter* or 

darker at discretion. • * , 

* • *1 

t ’For gifcen satin, tak£ veroSgrise ; mj^c with it some white ; 
yind in the brightest lights, add some piiTk to it. 
i • / * For 
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For yellow satin, tike masticot, yellow ochre, find 
umber ; in the brightest places use masticot alone ; in light 
shadjjm use ochre, knd in the darkest use uinber. Blend . 
thpn into one another as you think most proper to yf^r 
Mid. 


K 


Blue sdtin you ^ With smalt and white. * J 

Fwtthe purple s^\ih, you use smalt and white, glazing 
it over, when dry, lake. f f 

„ For orange taWny saftK take redhead and’lake ; Wfr ere 
brightest^ use red-lead ; ahd where dark, add more lake. 

For red satin, grind Spanish brown by itself ; mix it with 
vermilion, and, where brightest, mix»your vermilion with 
white. * 

For hair-coloured Satin, mix umber and white, andfftti* 
these make your shadows ; for the deepest places, add 
some sca-coal-black. , 

"In painting fof taffeties you^proceed in the same manner 
as with painting of satins, only laying on your colours and 
shadows one by one, and blending them together after- 
wards. * 1 ‘ 

In painting of cloth yoif’ proceed as with satins, only 
you do not give it stich strong lights. t 

For a buff-colour, you take ochre and white, and where 
you Would have it darkest, mix it with a little uaat“r ; and 
when you have wrought it all over, take a broad penejk 
and glaze it with a little umber and sea-coal. , 4 

Fdr yelioW leather, take masticot gnd yellow ochre , 
shade it with ochre. . • 


Metals. 


For. ironj take lamp-black, well tempered with white 
and alittfe blue. * . f 

For silver, ta£g charcoal-^lack and white, and with these 
temper your lights and shades.* * ' • 

^ gold, taka lake} timber, red-lead, and masticof^ 


For 


V 


thesp 
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these are tlie colours fbr gold : ftrou first lay on the gro\nd 
vjith red-lead and a little pink ; tlie* deepest shade you dp 
with umber, and the light with mast^cot* 

JlFor pearls; you temper charcoal and white, and itfering 
wrought them to their shape and form* give it a speck vCWh 
wfcta ciWy. * • f . • j 

Pfwfcious stones you imitate by thei/flatural colours^ ann 
-finish wm diamond-cut with light* * % and shadoW^^hen, 
with transp^rcnt-cblGiirs, varnish jftein <*ver, to give thpfti 
a shining gloss. / • \ * 

Fire you imitate by tempering vermilion ani> red-lead, 
for ^hc red flame 3* for the blue flame, smalt and white ? 
for the yeliow, inasticot blended wjth vcrmilton. 


The Art of painting Mezzotinto Prints with Oil-colours . 

* 

Paste your print on a piece of clean, white, crojvn 
glass, which must be of thc^amc dimension with the print; 
this you do in the following manner: first, take the mezzo- 
tinto print, and draw it through clearf wifter^ repeat this* 
Six or eight times, once cvc#y hour; *then la;/* it between i 
some moistened printing^paper, and let it there remain all 
niglit : the next day you may set your glass before the fire, 
and, when it i* warm, take some Strasburg-turpentine in a* 
tca-cup, nr a p’ipkin, and warm it over a clear fire ; then 
►lake a large brush of hog’s hair, and dipping it into the 
turpentine, spread it smooth ahd even uyoy •'tht .gla^ : 
then, the print being thoroughly soaked, you take rit put 
from between tHe paper, and lay if gAjtly on the glass, be- 
ginning at one end, and proceeding gradually to press it 
gently down ; and thVis yju go on till the whole print lies 
close, and you«pcrceive no wincUbubbles be&veen the proper 
and the glass. This,bcing done, with your flhgars roll and # 
rub off all thd paper,’ till yoa sec* no remains of it, but 
only th,e print upon the g^ss : tfius thc'most difficult task 
*of your work is done, ^f* your print is on a stubborn • 

I paper, 
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patper, thfcn roll it up, tjc it round with thread, and hot 1 it 
lit fhir water, and that will make it fit for peeling. When 
yourjjjass «with thfc impression on it is thoroughly dry, have . 
yop6il-colours I( of^U the different sorts that painters ota 
fojdced 01 ? a palette, and paint the several parts with suefc 
($s are ‘suitable toVifcm, on the back of the print, w^iich 
^ill^ujcle you by out-line, where to break <$ one, 
and to begin anothe^ the shadows of the print w/Tl make! 
the shadow of yckir colour. But if ybu choose to hav^one 
deeper skaclow added to \vhat is already upon the glass, 
then let them be laid on first, and the lighter colour after, 
which you may blend together, so «s to imitate anreal 
^painting. « AVhatever* colours you lay on, let them be 
strong-bodied, that they may make the better appear3!fcL 
on the face of the glass. 

The colours used for this art are these, mixed and ^em- 
pored with lingeed, and a little drying-oil : 

For the carnation, or flesh-colour of a fair complexion, 

( you must temper flake-white with a little vermilion, and 
but a very email matter of fine lake ; fol the lips, a little 
more vernjilion and" lake : y<fu mix this carnation with nut- 
oil. ‘ « . 


For a brown complexion, make use of burnt ochre and 
4 white ?■ i f ' a tawny-moor, you temper Cologne-£ac*h with 
a little burnt ochre, and a very little white. * ^ 

The hair is genera^y laid on with a mixture of umber 4 
and st ffttle\hlkck and white. If it turn^upon the yellow- 
ish, then add to this a little ochre, with % small matter of 
vermilion ; thus you may temper it deeper or lighter, as 
you would htfveic. tor flaxen hair, use flake-white, ochre, 
and a small quantity of Co\ogtfe*eart!i. 1 

‘ffhe colours for garments are manifold. I. For Mu& 

• garments,* you temper t the best smajjt «wfth flake-white. 2. 
For grass-green/ take vejdigrise and pink-yellow. 3. A 
sea-g#een is ma c de with green Jverditer, pitik an d flakc- 
white. 4- A crimjoif ista mixture of Vermilion, lake and/ 

. I iwhitej 
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whkc. 5. A scarlet you lay on vfitji vermilion only. 6. 
A # cherry is tempered with vermilion^ anjl white. 7. For 
yydl° w , mix either yellow orpimcnt, or masticot*; if^fcsler, 
aro flake-white, or white-lead. Thefe # aVe several otnprj 
yellow colours to be 4iad at thocolopM^ops. g. for an 
• oranWcolour, mix ofpiment, and a afttlc vermilion. 9 / 
For a jXurple, temper smalt, lake ar’ft white. 10/^or a* 
violet, *mak and Jakp. 11. A stv,.w*- colour is made 'of 
flake! r white, .yellow ochre, and /'very little usiijer. 12?. 
Ash-colour is a mixture of black and white. 13. Chesnut- 
colour is mixed of*umber, lake and white. 14. Angels’ 
wingg, or d^ve-coloiiSr, is tempered viith white, a little lake> 
and soii^: smalt. f 

For trees, you temper the following oolours r 
1 . The bodies of trees are commonly painted \yith pink, 
yelluw, white, yellqw ochre, and some small matter of 
black. 2. For the leavds that arc near in sibht, take ver- 
digrise and pink ; or if you want to have them of a darker 
colour, mix indigo with pink. 3. The leaves of trees * 
wjiichare more distant, must Joe done lyith gre<in verditer, 
pink and white. f * 

The colours you lay fin behind the picture you must 
choose according to the colour of the hair: if the ljair is 
"" light, tP requires a dark ground; if the hair is dark, or 
black, it must have a fight, ground. The colours for the 
, dark ground are made of umber, jvhite and Jplack ; ^pd & 
light ground is composed of* umber and white. 4 • • 

For the fore-ground in landscapes tyou temper ochre , 
pink and white, with a srn*dl matter of vcrdjtcr. Country- 
cottages, that are seen^it a distance are laid on with white, 
$cllow ochre and | smalt : tffe Saftie colour likewise ser^ 
for stone buildings. # Brick houses, t or walla* are done 
with yellow burnt ochre and wljitc, >f they are at a grefat 
distance ; but if near, then take Indian reA and a little 
* white. * 1 

■ v 


Sky. 
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Sky-colours are prepared of smalt and white, for /.he 
highest sky ; for the lower, more white is added ; and yod- 
low^fcrnjfeied wuth^ small matter of vermilion, for the, 
ldwermost of nil. r Observe, that in all your sky-blj^s 

* said whites, youttemper your colours with oil of nuts. * 

• W % 

, work in Crayons . 

THERrE^are IcveralSncthods used* in the execution of 
this art ; some practitioners follow the rule of a certain 
French artist, whose custom was, to reduce the several co- 
lours he intended to t make use" of, inlo powder, anckplacc 
them in little boxes before him upon a table, then with 
stubbed pencils, tlje ends filled with ootton, he rubied ftfcv 
in on fide white medium, or crown-papcr. The finishing 
strokes of the deep shadows he reserved for sharp-panted 
red and black chalk. This ipanner o*f painting in crayons 
is neat, but not lasting; bdfcause the colours, not being 
bound, are apt tq fall off, and cause the work to be de- 
fective. , 4 1 

* I* . j 

Others- do it with crayons of the length of one’s finger, 
composed of several colours, mixt and ground together, 
of a good consistence, and rolled up : when dry, they arc 
fit for use. Most practitioners work with thfiObnn bh"* 
paper, pasted on cloth, and strained. TheJ rub in the 
, colours with stubbed pencils, or with a twisted piece t>f 
paper, or* a * little bit of spungc put ip a quill, or with a 
leathern stump, oi^with their finger’s end- * 

The last and b6st way is, in Jhe opinion of many, this ; 
you colour ‘the paper on which* yo^ intend to draw your 
jgjcture, witl$ carnatibn or flesh-colour, as near the com- 
plexion ^of c the person who is to be drawn, as possibly. 
You may at .the same time colopr^otlicr papers witfi dif- 
ferent complexions, acd put them by against you shall 
ha\*e occasion to use thcnjrtin doing which you use a* 
* * I indj/t ' 
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lyflist spunge ; your colour nrlust? be bound either with 
ttm-arabic, or size, so as to prevent its coming off by 
Tubbing : this being done, and the carnation dry? yoifsd^aw 
tjp out-lines faintly with red chalk ; then,* With your se^e-^ 
n»crayjjns, you rub in the.colaurs, and/with tile end oi 
youw^nger, you blend one into anotlu^ ; and, a*$ it is im- 
possible to sharpen your crayons to s^ch a point as is^feed- 
ful, yoi^must finish ^nd close your, wfork with red chalky 
and *black cjlialk, which with your penknifq ^ou may 
sharpen to a very small point. • 

There arc various ways of making crayons ; some make 
use #f milk^ beer, Jlc, or new wort, to bind the colours; 
others use rotten size : but the best vvay is to do them in 
dne manner following ; Suppose you want crayons for a 
brown complexion, grind flake-white, red-lead or vermi- 
lion^ English-ochre s and a little pink : to them add a small 
quantity of piaster of Paris mix and incorporate it with 
the other colours, thick and stiff, like moist clay; then 
take it off the stone, and roll it between th? palms of your 
hands as long as ^ou think fit, and lav, them tq dry, in a 
shady place, in the air, but not in the sun, n«3r before a 
fire. * # * 

In this manner mix and temper all your other colours ; 

that, some colours require more, others less, of 
the plaster <pf Paris ; sotae none at alb They are such as 
jfou wilLbe obliged to mix with, other colours, vjz. the 
crimson, where yQU will find it necessary to Aiix ^.little 
vermilion along with the lake, in prtjer to work it with 
pleasure. , 

In thiS manner you /nay paint all manner of landscapes, 
With beautiful greens, anc> aH «ther colouro . requisite for 
?*ocks, water, sky, &c. remembering when yoij mix, or 
temper fast and firm Colours, as umber, indigo, ochre, *or 
the like, you take less plaster of Paris ; t$u$ where the co- 
’ lours are Joose'and sandy, ytou must l^ind them by acfding 
' n * * more 
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more of it : practice jvHl ilhsiruct how to proceed with 'dis- 
cretion, better than can bjt done by the pen. *'t. 

, r ■ • * V 

» To Restore decayed, Paintings*. / 

, Thw works of ^ greatest masters are often in hunger 
of fjetng lost by theNlecay of the canvas upon wlirh they 
’are drawn ; a rpethod of remedying,, this inconvenience, 
therefor^, (cannot but be agreeable to all true lovers of 
painting.* 

Let the decayed picture be well cleaned, and spread with 
its face downwards upon a smooth tattle ; the .back of it is 
then to be well moistened with boiling water, and, when 
the canvas is suffer ic nil y softened, ‘the* ^picture must bi 
turned up, well stretched out, and nailed down to the table 
«^1L round 1 the edges. The painting if then to be cohered 
over with sti'ong glue very «hot, ‘and a linen-cloth, half- 


worn, of the same size as the picture, to he spread upon 
it, and nailed down round the border: it is then to be ex- 
posed to the sun, to be driejl as soon as possible. When it 
is dried, it is to bq detached from the table, and nailed 
down again with the hack of the painting uppermort. A 
little .raised border of wax is made all ijound the edges, 
and the table being placed exactly level, a.mixtmes.f'Jqu*- 
fortis and water is poured upon it; if this mixture be too 
Stropg, it vvi|I burn the. painting, care must therefore be-, 
taken .*o prevent this, by dipping your finger in the mix- 
ture before you use* it ; and if your fingendoes not' turn vel- 
iow immediately, it is a sign thr.t the liquors arc mixed in 
a due proportion. This mixture remains upon the canvas 
the textufe is quite dlssdlvfd, and the threads rotted*; 

the liquor r. then poured off, and the threads of the canvfis 
* 

» C •- 

• This receipt ivas eomftinnicatrd to the ptiblic, in the Gentle- 
waivs Magazine, for the year 1 ? 6t. c ' fc 
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ajpeasily taken off with a spatila,*<yid the crust of paint- 
jfe will remain alone, glued will its face downwards to 
■^he linen-cloth before-mentioned. The crust is flien*^ be 
Mffehed and cleaned with pure watc\\ afterwards wipipd. 
wih a <jne soft spunge, an<J permitted %t stand till it be 1 
quitted ry. • ' £ \* 

• It is^iien to be covered with glue, wherein a little ifcr&ndy’ 
is to be^nixed, to ma^.e it stronger : ifpon this glue a new 
canvas is immediately superinduced, spread smooth, and 
well pressed, so that it may stick in every part. *The best 
way of pressing it is^with plates of lead, or slabs of polish- 
ed marble, care bciflg taken to wipo the new canvas from 
time to time, to prevent its sticking to the plates,’ by means 
**)t the glue whiqh oose£ through it. All that now remains 
to be done is, to take away the linen-cloth and glue which 
covejr the face of tli£ painting. As soon, therefore, as the 
last glueing is dry, the Vhote is to be detached from the 
table, and the linen-cloth turned up, bv moistening it with 
the mixture of aqua-foitis, and common ■n.^er ; us texture 
will soon be destroyed, and it may be taken %w ay; and 
then, the glue may be easily moved by meifns of hot 
water. Thus is the paintiftg transferred, entire and perfect, 
to a new canvas. 

* paintings are upon wood, the wood must be pared 

till it be v$ry thin ; and the mixture of aqua-fortis and 
common-water being poured upon, what remains, wi|l soon 
dissolve its texture*, andreutler it easy to be takfcn a,w#y* 


Approved Methods oj* Pa hi ting in Watercolours* 

‘ There are two ways 'of painting in water; one by 
mixing white with your colours, arid laying* 09 a thick 
body ; the other, by hashing yqur paper, or vellum, with a 
thin water tinctured with colour. * The fi^sf; method is thus 
performod : when you have tv drawing finished in out-tines, 
you lay in your colours mixtjwith white, 'in such a medium 

/ as 
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as to be about the rpiddle colour between your higb^Jf’ 
lights and deepest shadow? The distances must be don^ 
first^-becailse the out-lincsof the parts more forward may v 
J>e /worked ovef*t^ more distant and first finished parfij 
when yon have f£jd t your* ground-shadow first, yse /fie 
same colours you ^ve laid on, only with less while in 
them?^ill you come tb your deepest shadows, whwein is* 
no white at all. JJu£ it is to be remarked, that very strong 
shadows artj, required only in the front objects of the.pic- 
ture, andrthat tlie deeper shadows of the fine colours must 
be mixed with black or brown, to givQ, them their natural 
obscurity. When therfark shadows art finished, youbiay 
begin to heighten the Rights, by adding white to the colours 
with which you laid in the different parts* of your picture 
observing^ ways, that as objects are little shadowed, they 
must be little or nothing heightened, ^vhen very distant ; 
but front figures may be heightened very much ; yet wc 
should avoid using pure white, in the heightening of an 

* object, unless it b© of a white colour, or has a polished 
surface, or#be some other body that reflects the light very 
strong. 

• When all the particular parts dr the picture are finished 

* separately, tbe whole is to be carefully surveyed and con- 

sidered, to see that there is harmony thraugh«^,^brr^ 
distances nearest to the foreground are too faint, they will 
s®em tg be farther off tl?an their perspective proportions 
will a]j<$v ; to if your greatest distances »ire expressed too 
strong and distinct, they will be brought tao near ;*so that 
after finishing the parts, there generally wants some amend- 
ment in the whole. a 

Jp a piece off painting espeeial care should be taken that, 4 
there be qo ^ery sharg, or hard lines, or any sudden lights 

* immediately bordering on £ dark shadows. t On the con- 
trary, the out-lgi^s of objects should be so broken into the 

« grounds behind them f as noteti be precisely traced ; and 
many painters havfc harifionize^ all their colours, by never? 

4 \ introducing 
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iiuj&ducing a direct red, blue, ylllcK^ or hardly any other 
mf colour, without some little mixture. # 

^ This method of using water-colours is called 'painting ; 
thjp other is called washing, or staining* ^4iid the subject ^ 
ma^be ^jther a drawing, or,a print. $ * % 

• TO'Oiake an intire drawing in the tldj^ or washing way, 
it? must ^rst be drawn in out-lines, and then you may^ro- ’ 
cced to ^nish^it witl^djfFerent colours in i^s different parts, 0 
as thd nature jof the thing requires, beginning to^yash with? 
water thinly tinctured with colour, at first, and gradually 
proceeding to use it njore strong in your shadows; employ- 
ing nt> while at all flirougfiout you* work, but ^carefully 
leaving the white of your paper in the % high lights of white 
objects ; and very*thinly washing the lights in coloured 
bodies. You are to observe, that this method is qo more 
than yaking a drawing in Indian ink, only instead'* of mak- 
ing it all black, you use fine prepared colours s in the diffe- 
rent parts of your picture. 

Prints may be coloured this way, withouj white inter- 
mixed. In order tb procure colours that will be* exceed- 
ingly fine, and run very smootli in this’ way of washing — 
mix a J[jUle gummed colour in a large shell, work it well 
with your finger, then thin it with water, and let it settle a 
"•'It'S, ::rJ ty^pouving a little of the top of it into another 
clean shell, Jou will procure a fine free-working colour, 
which youomay make as light as yoy please by the addition 
of water +. If a colour does not spread itseif freejy, by 
reason of any greasincss on your papiy, you touch your 
pencil ever so little in ox-gall, it will make^ your colours 
run free. Always observe in these first and lightest colours 

> * t* * 

% The above two methods are styled, by the artists gi yie pre- 
sent day, body-colour ana fitted. Ed. H * 

t Cakes of colours, ground up >vitH tfye due proportion of gum 
’required (for cach^ort of colour >vorks better wift&tt peculiar p*r- 
tion^of guin)‘may be had a! the slides. Thny are used precisely 


like Indian ink. 

>> 
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to use a large pencil, jn older to fill up the space you li^e 
to cover with all convenient expedition; for if you uie 
$low, and let your bolour dry in parts, and touch agaiW 
^ Over the edges; 1 ^oar colours will be blotchy and streaky 
Paper, for drawing oa, in tjiis way, ought to b^ nd^ier 
over nor under gummed ; that which is too much gupamed, < 
* or sfewd in the making, is so hard and close, it /will not 
*take in the colours'at all, and what is laid on at first is apt 

f. . i ^ * 

f to washr, again in the second shadowing ; and 'paper 
not sizod hath a contrary inconveniency, for the colours 
are apt to run through it, and spreacj beyond your design 
on the out-side. A proper paper may be chosen by touch- 
ing it with your tongue ; an ungummed paper will stick 
very close to the, top of your tongue j^an over-guinmtd 
paper will hardly stick at all, by which a proper medium 
may be t found by that which only sticks a little tff the 
tongue. It h of small import whether your paper be white 
or not, provided it be of an even clear grain and surface. 
A cast on thej, yellow, or cream, will not hurt the drawing 
when finjphcd. If a print that you wduld colour be on a 
loose ungummed paper, it 1 may be prepared for colouring 
by washing it overi once or more, as it may requirf , with 
a thin paste made of wheat-flour, boiled in water, and 
letting it dry on between cadi washing *. a , 


* A Shtlioi £ of making Pictures of Birds with their natural' 

* * Feathers. 0 

t i r H 

First take a thin board, or t pannel of deal, or wainscot, 
well seasoned, that it may not .shrink; then smoothly 
paste on it#vhite paper* and* let it dry ; and if the wotd 

cast its.cqjour through, you may paste on a second pajy?r, 

* 

* * * 

* Drawing pajjer is new wretchedly made ; which is said to he - 
owfng to cotton-rags being mixpdl with hnttt, sin£e the ^discovery of 
bleaching printed ^carted* after tie method of Berthollet. Ed.' • • 
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it will be whiter : let the sfcofid paper dry ; then get 
jpldy any bird that you would! represent, and draw it as 
%rat as may be on your papered panncl, of its natural 
sjp (middle-sized birds are the best fbrlAis work;) then* 
pabjf wljat ground-work, on tree* or .other thing 4 ypu cle- 
• sign to set your bird oh, together with^hc bill and*kgs of 
t!ic birc^m water-colours , leaving tlie bird to be cohered 
witli its |>wn naturajpfc^ithcrs. You must* first prepare the? 
part fo be feathered, by laying on pretty thick gupi arabid 
water, with a large hair pencil ; then lay the paanel fiat* 
and let it dry hard# and when dry, cover it with your 
gum-^vatcr g second fime, and let it dry, and they a third, 
In case you do not find it lie with a* good body on the 
paper; (the thickflcss of a shilling, when dried hard, is suf- 
ficient). When your piece is thus prepared, take the 
feathers off from >our bird, beginning at the* tail and 
points of the wing, and woikitig upwards to t\ie head, ob- 
serving to cover that part of your draught with the feather 
that you take fro m # the same part in your*bird, letting them 
fa|J one over another in thcir f natural^ order. You must 
prepare your feathers by cutting off tfce downy 'part that 
is about their bottoms, anS the larger feathers, must have 
the insides of their shafts shaved off, to make them lic t flat; 
uic nulll'of the wings must have their inner webs clipped 
off, that, in# laying them, Ihc gum may hold them by 
, their shafts. When you begin to lay them, tj^kc a pair of* 
steel pliers to hokKhe featlicrs in, and have ^me^gum* 
water, ndt too thill, and a large pcncil^rcady to moisten 
the gummed ground-work,by lijtle and littlg a 5 you work 
it ; then lay your feathers on the moistened parts, which 
ntust not be wateysh, but sSmfctffing tacky o?clammy, to 


hold the feathers. Y ou should prepare a parcel of small 
leaden weights, in jt^e form of# sugaT-loaves, which you 
* may cast in sand, by first making Holes in#its surface nptb 
a pointed Stick : these <veigh^s«will be accessary to set on 
the feathers you have newly £id on, to tfold them to th^ 
^ol. it Q gum, 
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gum, till they are dry kntf fixed ; but you must be cautft? i* 
lest the ^um copie throif^h the feathers, for it not otti ' 
smears them, but sticks to the bottoms of the weights, rana 
frill be apt to pull off the feathers with the weights, whi’h 
will disorder yolir work. • When you have wholly coyifted 
your bird with feathers, you must, 'with a little thick gum, 
stick^on a piece of paper, cut round, of the bignessi and in 
L the place of, thf eye, which you nanst colour like the eye 
l of the 4^»icd ; when the whole is dry, dress, the feathers 
round the out-line that may chance to stare a little, and 
rectify what may be mended in any other part ; then lay a 
clean sheet of paper- on it, and on that a heavy bodk, or 
some such thing, press it ; after which, it may be pre- 
served in a frame*covcred with a glass. 1 

r 

a 

* Directions for taking the Figure of Butterflies on thin 
gummed Paper i byway of Embellishment. 

Take butterflies, or field-moths (either those catched 
abroad, or such as are taken in caterpillars and nursed in 
the house till thcy.be flics) clip off their wings very close 
to their bodies, and lay them o°n clean paper, in the form 
of a butterfly when flying : then have ready prepared gum 
arabic, that hath been sometime dissolved in W H 4 cr, M gi7t l ’ 
is pretty thick (if you put a drop of ox-gall into a spoon- 
ful # of this, ,»t will be better for the use ;) tcmper*them well 
with you? finger, and spread a little %>{ it on a piece of 
thin white paper,'- big enough to take hoth sides of your 
fly; when, it ^begins to be f clammy under your finger, and 
the paper is in proper order to take the feathers from the 
wings of thfe fly, then Iky th# gummed side on the wings; 
and it will? take them up ; then double your paper so as ‘to 
Lave all the wings ‘between the^ paper;- then lay it on a 
ta^lc, pressing^ closi with your fingers, and you may rub 
it gently with so*ae smoGtii hard tiring ; theft opefl the 
paper, and take out* the &ings, which will come forth 

transparent 
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taflnsparcnt; the down of the appear and under side of 
tie wings sticking to the gummed paper, form a just 
nkyess of both sides of the wings in their natural 
shapes and colours. § The nicety of «|aking off flies * 
depends ton a just degree *>f rfoisture of the gummed 
• paper ; for if it be tod wet, all will hr blotted arid con- t 
fpsed ; Ind if too dry, your paper will # stick so fast^toge- 
thcr thatit wiU be tom tn the separation. %When you have* 
opened your gummed paper, and they are dry,* you must 
draw the bodies from the natural ones, and paint ^hem in 
water-colours ; you must tajeo a paper that will bear ink 
very &ell fo%this use, for a sinking paper will separate with 
the wet, and spoil all. 




PART* IV. 


ItULES.FOR FINDING 

• THK . 

NATURAL SHADOWS OF THE &UN; 

• • . * 

LAMP, qANDJ.E, &CQ. 


T HE ancients *have related of*paint*ng, that the origin, 
or first discovery, was ^ddentally ovrtng to shadow : 
by jtime, the improveinents a t shadow |ias rendered it 
complete, and brought it to feat perfection in which we 
' * *o 2 pow 
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now behold it. It is'lighv and shadow which strikes 
eye with admiration, andpgives life and beauty to apicturih 
even in pieces that have not the advantage of colours, ^but 
f are merely th^r product of a painter’s skill, displaying 
light oaiifl shadow, by psfmtirtg grey" in grey, or, #a$ a^fists 
c term it, in clar<p*obscuro. Pieces in miniature, though ' 
shaded only with Indian ink, arc by some curiods handfs 
done to admiration ; as arc likewise* some drawn V.ith only 
a black-$3d pencil. This art is by the Europeans brought 
to grcat°perfection by demonstrable rules ; so that any one 
who is intent on making some proficiency in drawing, 
may with pains attain to the knowledge of painting/' 

The Chinese, an* 1 other eastern nations, though people 
of great ingenuity 1 and artful invention, ‘arc yet much at U 
loss with respect to light and shadow ; and though they 
are very expert in carving and modeling, their picvuies, 
for want of shadow and perspective, arc far from being 
perfect. ( . 

It is not rrfy intention to enlarge iij this introduction, 
but proceed in giving the , necessary rules for displaying 
light and shadow, d>y a method plain, easy, and intelligi- 
ble. 1 have omitted, in a great measuie, such unneces- 
sary miles as might render the acquisition intricate, and 
the pursuit discouraging to young beginners ; a nit" 1 "ITave * 
rendered it as easy and intelligible as the nature of it \yiil 
' adraK. 1 

By \i naVural shadow wc understand £ diminution of light, 
caused by the interposition of some Body whifch is not 
transparent, which renders^ upon the plane, the form and 
figure of an object, according tcP the 'different sorts of 
lights: the sun gives 4 of one fashion; the torch, lamp, 
«yid cattdte, of another. The sunk’s shadow is always 
parallel to the objebt ; that of the torch is given by rays 
Issuing from centre, whjch cause the shadow to be 
larger than the^budy, and 0 encrease or diminish accbyd- 
iiig as it is removed. The shadow caused by the day not 
# 1 w haYftg 

4 . 

» ‘ < 
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Mtving strength sufficient to frame *the figure, renders only 
Jrconfused darkness from the olject this having no rule, 

* e^iry one gives the shadow according to his discretion. 
^Tq find the shadow, wc must suppo^two things, viza 
tn^lighl and the body : th» obstruction of the light gives 
shape and figure. To comprehend this we must take no- # 
lice oPtwo points, the one relating to^the foot of the light 
(which fcught always %o be taken on the% plane where thE 
object stands) and the other to the torch, or* 3 ny other 
lightened matter : the rule for the sun and the t«lrch, &c. 
being general, with^his difference, that the shadow of the 
sun fs givetj by parallels, as has becif said, and tjiat of the 
torch or lamp by the central rays 06 the flame. For ex- 
ample : (Plate it. Jig* 1 .) if by the sfln we take the sha- 
dow of a cube A, we must, from the sun’s height R, 
draw a perpendicular line to touch the angl^ of *the plane 
C D ; then, from the corner*? E E, draw parallels to this : 
and to find the end of the shadow, we must draw a line 
from the sun B, passing the angle of thb cube at F, which 
wwii dissect the line CD in f G ; thgi> drawing a paral- 
lel to that by the angle H, it will divide the line E at the 
point* I, which will give the end of the shadow of the 
cube, drawing the two points 1 and G together. % 

Aims by Sctcrtnining the place of the sun, and the point 
Hjidnneaihf to draw the lines of an angle, and making 
otliL. nnc f s parallel, you will have tlic shadt cast before* 
or on any other sidE, as you may see by the fi<ijfivesPl,*2. 

WilhTespcct td the shadow of a cMbefirom a torch (See 
Jig. 3 , plate IV,) we must* from the point f O,#the foot of 
the light, draw rays bt all the angles of the plane of the 
oube OD, O E, *0 F, OG # ; fhen from thc % flame of the 
tftrcli draw other oblique lines by th« elevated 1 angles, tjll 
they divide the*Jincs bfelow fr#m tfie point O; and by 
Joining the poigts I K with fright line, xvt "shall havc*thc 
shallow of the cube. # f • 


The 
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The sun never staftdW still, all elevations of the saiW 
height, though’ distanced (from one another, give an equi,! 
shadow, according as the sun advances or retires : wh^re- 
ffore, if we int<jr*Tto cause a shadow of some objector 
other? WtC must determine the place of the sunje andrthe 
( point Under it, amWraw from thence the two lines which ‘ 
deform the shadow as here the wall A, fig- 4, plate IV r . 
giveth the point wf its shadow in B f and if from tihe point 
13 you drato to the point of light C, the line u BC shall be 
the shadow of the wall D, as it is of A, and of all that shall 
be in the same line to the point of *light C. But if the 
light come from th£ bottom, or from before, wc ‘must 
come lower or more* forward with the point under the suit, 
and draw lines froYn the one and the other by the angle A 
to the point of sight M, which will determine, the sha- 
dow. ‘ v e !» 

If an object is square, th£n draw from the point A, fig. 

5, plate IV, under the sun, parallel lines from the angles 
of the plane/ as AD, CE ; then from, the centre of the 
sun B drdw a lineup the anple the farthest remote, as at G, 
which will divide the line A at the point D ; draw a parah 
lei to this at the other angle, which will divide the ttne A 
in I. f» From the point D and I, draw linfcs to the point of , 
sight F, which will determine the € length bf t% shadow. 

IF it be a round, we must elevate perpendiculars freyn 
*the«ftot as from UN, fig. 6, plate IV, which is the mid- ■ 
die/ ahd fe P the side ; then from thh centre of the sun, 
passing the upper 1 part of the round at N, draw a line, 
till it divides tke parallel afcthe^point O, which determines 
the length of the shadow : the enfpty part is found after 
the same manner, by drawing parallels* to NO from tlse 
qpper part, 4 * and on 0 >from the point, P* 

The shadow of a bowl or globe, Jig . 7, plate IV. is 
found by dropping perpen^culars from . both its sides,, ' 
vvheteby we are % to* frame fee plane, to fix the* line from. 
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^Psun by a tangent, till it divitte tl*s line R at tlie point 
likewise another, parallel td that at y, to divide the 
line R. The distance between V and Y will be the 
compass of the shadow, • • % 

jfcit t<^ find the shadow ofahe board I, draw the* perpen- 
dicular M, ^vhich will ‘divide the ray ; then drawing a 
fine (from under the sun) MP, and another from the ele- * 
vated board I, it w^JJ divide MP, and gi\^ the dimension? 
of the shadow. # . • 

To find the shadows of objects against the wall, we 
must .from the foot*>f thought Q, fig. s, plate IV, and 
front the cxjptre of t!ic light P, draw»rays, which^pass the 
corners of the plane of the object ^ ; but because they 
^mect with the bhttom* of the wall T* we must, at the 
meeting of the angle S, elevate all those lines : thpn draw, 
fiom the centre of the light, other lines at the top of the 
object R, which shall divide* the lines of flic plane, and 
mark tl^c place of the shadow upon each of them. Thus 
by finding out the foot of the light or lamp, #one may have 
the shadows of objects in what place soever tl*ey be : to 
t fmd the shadow of V, the point X is the foot of *the light : 
the piece Y lias the point? Z ; and the piece * tjie point f 
for the foot of tfce light. 

To find the shadow of several parallel planes, we must 
proceed indthe following manner, and as it is illustrated in 
plate V. fig. 9. The first plane is the grouijd whe^pon it 
placed a chair ; the second* is the upper part A)f ^ table, 
which h parallel to the plane qf.thi chair, and either 
above or below the table fher^may be one. two, or three 
more of those planes* on which we may 2nd the foot of 
the light, for io^find out tf!e Shadows of the*objects which 
, Shall be there. Foj example, the fopt of the* light is the 
point C, and B«the light ; from there two points C B fte 
must draw lines below and above the objqptQ, for to have 
% tji£ shadow E upon tlfe tab?y Now^ to haye the shadow 
$f the chair A which is upon the tpouatl, w$ must, upon 
v • *' • .the 
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the slme level or ground,/, find the foot of the light upc^i 
the table, which* is the joint C ; to accomplish this, \V< , 
draw from the point of distance (which is here beyond fftjie 
llength of the ps^erj a line by the foot of the table ; theg, 
from .the corner G, drop a -perpendicular, whrsch &lall 
^divide the line of distance at the point H, by which we 
must draw HI parallel to the upper part of the table ; thus 
we shall find wh$t we seek for, by drying fipm the point 
Of sight JI* a ray passing by the centre of the foot of the 
light C,< to the end of the table L : we must from the 
point L, drop a perpendicular upon H I, which will give 
the point r M ; from which we must draw a ray tp the point 
of sight K, and, dropping upon this a perpendicular from, 
the point C, dividing the ray M K, it gives the point N, 
for the foot of the light. This being found, you proceed 
in ‘the same manner for the shadov r of the chair, and 
draw lines by all the angles of the plane of the chair; and, 
from the light B, draw other lines by the upper part of 
the chair, ^ which divide those of the plane, and mark 
where thetshadowjs to go. 

The shadow of tfye sun in all sorts of figures, naked or 
clothed, is .found by the same rule as of all other bt dies, 
namely, by parallels, both under the figure, and those that 
come from the sun : for example, see Jig. 10, plate V. let 
the figures be what they will, we must from under its feef 
A, 4}:£W a Iii\p to the point of sight B, beyond the margin, 
upon whicL you draw perpendiculars from all the points 
that may help to firij the true shadow : from C you let fall 
a plumb-lin^, v^hich shall djyide-at the point D ; and from 
the elbow E, drop one to the point F ; another from the 
hat G, which Svill give the* pdint H ; from, all which points 
you dratsr parallels to the" base, Th$ height of the sun 
being fixed upon, we 'mustedraw a 'line, which shall touch 
the Ijrim of the hat G/till it divides the point L, which 
will be the end of th^ shadol^ Then draw a parallel by 
the Jower point C, c till ^divides the line D, at the point O ; 

t&i 
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fs shall be the shadow of thd hand with the staff. To 
f iie point E you draw a parallel, w^icl* will divide F at 
th^j point P, this shall shew the shadow of the elbow ; and 
s*i of all places, whereby we may markj^e extent of thc£ 
shaSow# ' • 1 * < 

As by the torch, or sun, so, in like manner, by la l?.mp f| 
jve may find the shadow of a cube, <$r any other object ; 
for ^ye must from tfce foot of the light, which is the point 
O, Jig . 1 1 , plate V. draw parallels from all th£ hngles of 
the plane ; then from the point C, draw rays to*pass the 
angles of the cube^ elevajted, or at top, till they divide 
jh e parallel f lines befow, and they will determine the ex* 
tent of the shadow of the cube. » 

• To find the shadow of an object tha?lias more breadth 
at top than below, see fig. 12, plate V. you must make a 
plane of the top, at its bottom, by droppjng perpend?# 
culars : the height of the sun being fixt upon, you drop 
from its, centre a perpendicular, and draw, from all the 
angles of the pl^pe, parallels to it ; tfien*frqjn the sun 
d»w a line passing by the angle D, upfril it divide the line 
*)f the plane thereof at F ; after this is done, draw a pa- 
rallel *to it at the angle A, to divide the line B.at G, from 
which, and the ipomt F, you draw lines to the peynt of 
sight E ; thjSn, from the point H, draw lines to G and I, 
apd you wiH have the shadow complete. The shadow of 
the cross* is produced after the same manner, in fig • 13j 
plate V, and is fully illustrated in the print, f • • 

The sfiadow of a pyramid by a torai* is the same as if 
it were by the sun ; after ktiving made the plans B,C,D,E, 
Jig. 14, plate V. and drawn two diagonals to find the midst 
of the plane F, *you cause a* perpendicular to drop from 
A y then draw from the four points to die point*A,»and the 
pyramid is framed ; the h, from 4 the 'foot of the torch F, 
t pass a Vine through the centre to I, andsfsotn the tofeh- 
% liglit draflr another to ‘pass the toj of the pyramid A, 
till it meet the line F at the point I, which will be the 


r*S 
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boundary of the shadow; land by drawing D to I, andtf 
to I, it will be complete. j ' 

How the shadow of a globe or ball is found by the sftu, 
chas already beejj^aught ; the following is a short instruc- 
tion hpw.to proceed in finding the shadow by a fcarchror 
r lamp : First, take the roundness of the ball by a pair of 
compasses, which is the circle A, through which 'draw a 
diameter BC ; bflow the circle, touching it, r dravp H O a 
parallel <B C ; then from the two ends of the diameter 
BC, you may drop a perpendicular on each side to the 
bottom-line, by which you may frame the plane *. After 
you have r drawn from" the foot of the light I, Jines wnich 
touch the plane on fine side and tire other, one passing 
the middle of it,o which will shew the- breadth of the’ 
shade, ypu must draw lines from the light of the lamp, 
pne of which touching the howl between A and di- 
vides the linc^H O, and poiic's oui the end of the shadow; 
and the other from the lighl of the lamp touching tjic fore- 
part of the bowl 3t C, divides the line H O, shewing the 
beginningeof the shadow. The same rule is lo be observe d 
in cups, vials, flaggons, and other round pieces, which 
have more breadth at top than at bottom. * 

Thp shadows of the sun are always cast^on one side, for 
it is impossible they should, at one and th<e same time, be 
of one figure towards west, aud of another towards east. 
But 0 a® torch, f lamp, oroandle, will cast their shadows di- 
versely^ thk, one towards east, another west, this north, 
and that south, aclording to the position of bodies about 
them. Th$ foot of the lig^t A ft in the floor, serves for a 
centre, whither all the shadows dcaw, and the light B, 
where they idust end*; by-dfUwSng lines, from B, over the 
heads of tops of thc^ objects, as from f B to C ; and in likvj 

& ,£ p , 

' *«, * * # - - 

a plane in perspective, for a circle, bowl, or 
other round substance^ is done hy*drawihg the c;ouipass<of it into a 
squStre wHh diagonsf* lines* ' 

, * ‘ mahfccr 

♦ A r 
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jrfanncr to tlie rest. Those nciares* to the central shade 
jnave their shadows shorter ; and those farther off increase, 
aapording to their distance. Sie fig. 1, plate Vl. 

^ Figure 2, plate VI. has not the ligflt jjj the middle, yeti 
th'8»ord*r of shadow Is the same*: they all draw tp the foot 
of the light, and are determined by tl*e point of the light, 
at C. 


PART V. 



or 

* 

, IV A TER-WORKS, AND FOJJNTAJNS. 

• • . 

# 


T HERE is scarce any, thing in nature, be it ever so 
beneficial and serviceable, Jbut what ipay, bj some 
cause or other, exceed its* limits, and derogate £rojn its 
originkl®good into some destructive evil What in this sub- 
lunary world is of greater service, both to^ the animal and 
vegetable creation, than water, whilst kept in its limits and 
coniines ? And $gain, whtft ih Mature is moi% violent, hor- 
tible and destructive, whenever it either exceed i^ bounds, 
or ii obstructed in its* natural/ course ? Since the gendhd 
deluge, we have had many shocking ii^tgnces, recorded 
ip*histoi% of towns, # citie^yand coyitrics swallowed up 
by inundations ; and were it not fof makfng use of artificial 
^ • * contrivances 
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contrivances to curb* the ^violence of this element, ma$y 
more such calamities and, disasters would daily happen.— - 
Fields, meadows and lands would be made useless, pad 
♦turned into lak<^ seas, and other standing waters, from 
which now, by the ingenuity' and industry of mon, -ney 
«are securely kept,«hy dams, sluices, and other contri- 
vances. Arable l^nd, pleasant towns, and flourishing 
cities have even been gained by similar means. 

- It is nof intended to enlarge on this subject, it being a 
task that would require a volume of itself ; but only to 
take notice of some of the contrivances of art and inge- 
nuity, whereby water Is made a pleasing scene, as exhibited 
occasionally in pleasure-gardens, squares, feasts, and other 
places of resort. 'When first the* water* by its natural 
course, is conveyed through pipes from a high torrent, and 
thence to*stream forth through Iessor«tubes or pipes,- -that 
are hid in various representations of rocks, figures of men 
and beasts, fish, fowls, &c. such high torrents will afford 
admirable delight, 4 in cascades, spouts, and in all that art 
can contrive or invent in water- works. There is no coun- 
try in the world by. nature better situated for an artist to 
display his genius in water-worts than in the parks, gar- 
c dens, , squares, and other places in England, and yet none 
where it is less encouraged and regarded. This volume 
might be filled with a description of the most famous and 
foosfc admired water-woiks, cascades and fountains, which 
excite the \javcllers who visit Italy, France, Spain, and 
other foreign partp^ but, for brevity’s safke, we shall only 
take notice of (he surprising curious water-works of the 
gardens at Versailles ip France, whifch, at an immense ex- 
pence, are supplied with Crater "from the river Seine near 
Marly, by a curious cengine, that forces water up a high 
hill into two large batons,^ and thence, by aqueducts and 
pipes, to the gardens at Versailles. 

Among a vast vaipety of Vclmirable representations are 
the grotto, the bason 6f the crown, the fountain of the 

pyranfti-, 
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pyramid, the cascade of the wate|-allcy, the pavilion- 
* dbntain, the water-bower, the theatre, Jthe water-moun- 
ta^ j, the bason of Flora, Apoilo’s 6ason, the" bason of 
Saturn, the bason of Bacchus, the b<fsoif of Latona, the* 
latJyrintj|i, wherein a re exhibited the fables of .®sop, and 
many others, too numerous to be htre specified. The 
principal aim at present is to give the curious reader a few 
general flints for ccynjriving water-work-in miniature, for 
his own private amusement, or for decorating c/»buffettetf, 
side-boards, or desserts at grand feasts, and entertain- 
ments ; and this n^ercly as a specimen for his improve- 
mcift. Such alteratfons as he shallfhink proper, maybe 
Tout according to the conveniency^and situation of the 
•place in which Uity arc; to be exhibited* 

% 

To Joyce Water by Wsctfit, so as to streamVhrough tar:* 
oils hinds of Figures'in a little Fountain. 

« 

Let A B, plate VII, fig. 1. be a cistern placed above the 
ceiling of the half or place where the fountain ^ to stand, 
% either near the wall of a side-board, * # or over a* table de- 
signed for a dessert; C if bason, decorated round the rim 
with slicils, stafding on a reservoir D, into which the 
water empties iteelf, and is from thence, by a private pipe, 
let out intci the yard ; £ a palm-tree, which reaches from 
the basoA up to the ceiling, inclosing a pipe, # wherqj>y the 
water is conveyed from the cistern A B to th^bascyi C ; F 
a stopplfc, to keep the water in, or.tolet it out of the cis- 
tern. The bason C has ^cloje covering, which you may 
decorate with little hdlow figures of silver, copper, brass, 
Sr else with porcelain figfireS, to discharge* little streams 
ftom their mouth, yostrils, bill, or whatever rgay # have an 
opening for that purpose. .Yofc mty, for want of them, 
make use of figures made of wood, or fqjr»ed of wax, or 
# oflier materials, paintdd ovdy having|Small pipes conceal- 
ed within them : these figures imfy, be Jnade in imitation 
^ ‘ of 
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of men, beasts, birds^ fishes, &c. The palm-tree maV 
discharge (if made of tin) droppings from the ends of die 
leaves : it ‘may be represented standing on a little island, 
flvith some land-^ni/nals spouting water. The rest of the 
surface, fainted in imitatfon of water, may be garnisiard 
with swans, ducks, ^olphins, &c. Having thus complet- 
ed your design, you may, by turning the cock, or pulling, 
the stopple out outlie cistern, display t y our ayt to«the ad- 
miration the spectators; or put a stop to it when you 
please, b closing the vent-hole. 

Ci 

# * *' 

A Fountain of a different contrivance , for a Dissert aftel 

M Dinner . 

n , 

Cause, a strait round barrel A, fig . 2, plate VII. to be 
made of tin, ^jrass, or copper, of wha£ length and dirrocn- 
sion you please ; fit a round board D to the inside, so as it 
may with case slip up and down , coat the vim round with 
' leather, to korp the water above board ; underneath it 
fasten, to /Jic middle, a pliable steel spiral spring G, hy 
which the board may be forced from the bottom to the top 
of the barrel. Fasten the other bnd to the bottom B y and 
c fix to the board D, close to the centre <$f the spring, a 
cord rf, which reaching down below the middle of the 1 
bottom of the barrel through a little 'hole, you may thereby 
pull dcjwn the board D, in order to empty the bas\>n when 
full. ,T«he Ojjpveyancc of the water into the bason C, and 
into the figures whidh are to send it forthrin little streams, 
must be thus performed : the fe^son, which may be of 
what bigness you please, yet proportionable to the place 
where the entertainment is to be, must have a flat or a 
convex c*ovfr, on wljich you place sqeh figures as have 
befcn taken notice of in the foregoing direction ; at the 
bottom of the hafton let there be a round opening E, close 
to the middle of the*top of ^fe barrel ; at one etfd of th$j 
cover must be a 'ftoie.F, which you may open and close 
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arpleasure : this machine must befised, so that the top of 
tll^baiTcl may be level with the table. f Somebody pulls 
dwn the board by the string*H, while another fills the 
barrel through the hole ¥ : this done, tog^'the hole, them 
thfetsprjgig will force the water l jy means of the tfoagd into 
the bason, and from thence into the jjjpuntain-figures ; the f 
bason being full, open the hole F, and pulling down the 
hoard v^tli the spring, all the water will^enipty itself into 
the barrel again ; then closing the hole F, and lattjng loo^ 
the spring, the fountain will play as before. • 

A is the barrel ; $ the bottom of the barrel ; C the ba- 
son* D the round "board ; E the opening by ^hich the 
jvater enters in, and empties itself cyjt of, the bason into 
•the barrel ; F the? hole, in the cover o& the bason ; G the 
spiral spring ; H the string fastened to the board D, by 
vJiifch it is pulled dg^n j * # 


To force Wafer info Utile Streams, by Compression . 

f Causk a barref, plate VII, fig* 3, to be made of cop- 
per, close at bottom, of what lieighj you please; fit a 
plugpf pretty hard and Heavy wood so as to.slip up and 
down with ease,* the sides of this plug to be coveredjrounH 1 
with leather ; bare several holes through, towards the mid- 
dle, over which fasten hollow figures of men, or of fish* 
birds, &€. having small pipes that may spirit little sfr^aml 
from their mouth* bill, &c\ Conveyances j*fay <ilso be 
made t© the figures round the bottefin of the barrel or 
cylinder. Fill the barrel, witl^ water, and jput^the wooden 
plug on the surface ; the pressure will cause the water to 
tpin from the little figur^, &nd from the % figures at the 
bottom of the barrel. . i • 

A the barrel, *B the plug % c/he figure of Neptune bn 
the plug; DD the figures at the bottom $f. the barrel* 


An 

% 
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An Experiment of forcing Water by Air compress 


• Have a pretfy; Idrge pot or vessel, square or round, close 
covered, , in the side of the upper part whereof fir a cfeck 
t ©f leather and wood, with a piece of lead upon it ; on the 
top of the middle of the vessel place a hollow ball of copper, 
With a pipe that piay reach almost the bottom of the 
Vessel, living a brass cock at top. Fill the* vessel about 
half fullrof water, and blow into the hole of the clack; 
your breath will enter the vessel, and when in, the. lead 
will pres^down the clack. Repeat tliis several times, 1 and 
the vessel wall be filled with air, and press upon the water ; 
then, turning the ccck, the water will spin out for a consi- 
derable time. * 

, A the wcsscl, B the clack, C tS^r hollow ball, Dr- the 
brass cock, E the pipe by w^fclf the water is forced up. 
See plate VIII. fig. 1 . 


c * 


< Another Experiment . 

Let A A. plate VIIL Jig* 2. ke either a square or round 
- Vessel, w T ith a division, H, through the puddle, having a 
pipe at top, EC (here represented in a gardener's flower- 
tub) the end whereof must rqpch 4 from the t(*p almost to 
the bqttom of the lowqr vessel, as at D ; lot there also 
come fromVjthe partition a pipe reading almost to the 
top of the upper \tessd, as at E : in the« top of the upper 
vessel let there be another pipc* a F, reaching from almost 
the bottom of the upper vessel, c and extending itself 
through the figure of the* gardener and his watering-pot^ 
in the tqp q£ the upper vessel must be o a hole, G. Whea 
y<fu use it, fill, through the hole the upper vessel with 
water, then stqp c the hole with a cork ; and, pouring some 
water into the pipe* B C, t$j6 water in the upper vessel 
will run through \he pipe F into the watering-pot, and so 
* 5 1 tontisuc 
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continue tHl Ml the water in the upper* vessel is run out 
ThftJvater fromehe pipe BC pressing the ^ir in die lower 
vesqfl, nukes it ascend through the pipe E, and press the 
water in the upper vessel, which having ngj other vent but * 
* through the pipe F, it'runs through the gardener and wa- 
•tciing-pot into the pot with plants, agd so on into ,B C , 
over aga|n. 


• * : ' .. • 

„ A Figu ) e Handing on a Cube, or square Ptdatal , w souncr 

^ a Wind-instrument. 

* 

Prepare, a cubic cistern, A, jig. 3? plate VIII to the 
lid wheicof affix a copper concave hcmisphcic B, expressed 
hy a dotted line, lftving«t bottom one t* two holes C C , 
let theic likewise be a hole D in the top of the cistern, to 
pour in the watei, vdAlf a c oik to fit into it. f Off the top- 
of the cistern fix an mage of Fame, Mercury, of a tium- 
peter, w^h a small pipe of ieed or brass concealed in the 
trumpet, which has^a communication with a pipe that goes 
tlno ugh the figure. At the fojt of thg figure, wfecie the 

* pjpe begins, have a little brass cock E* tliere must like- 
wise c«me out near the fide of the hemisphere a little 
shoil pipe k, having a clack within. Fill the cube os pe- 
destal with wUtei ,* about the third part fuil, blow tlien into 

tli^ hemisphere divcis timesttlnough the pipe F, and the 
.air will fofee the water out of it, «nd make it use round * 
the sides ; turn thert the cock E, and the prejSfire of the 
water will force tile air out of the •pi^q, and cause the 
trumpet to give a sound. .* « , • 

0 # . . • 

* A\Pikher, which* holds Wine and Water sepafatfjty ; a 

Device which will dectipe such if are unacquainted with 
the Secret. * • 

\ • • * • 

, t tbe*pltcher A, jig. 4, p/ale Vllf. |avc a partition 

B in tlje middle, vftiich must have divers little holes bored 
vvt. n*. h through { 
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through } the handleX’ must be hofiaw from top to bot- 
tom, and have r a communication with Mm iatak o f the 
pi teller, and, by a pipe* through the middle of the ^»rti- 
r tioa. If you i (i the lower part with water* and step with 
your dinger or thumb the 1 hois' at the top of die feaodfe D,„ 
i and ,then fill the upper part with wine, neither of them 
rtfll mix together ; ( but if you withdraw your finger from 
°that hole, you Brill have the wine*. and water nuxt : with 
Spooring 'the wine first in your glass, you will serve youi- 
self with good wine ; and, with drawing your finger, you f 
will ' serve your guest with wine aad water; or, if y-u 
have dr»nk all the wine, you will serve him with Ssrater 
only. a * 

* “ * 4 

Another Experiment, to procure sounds by Air and Wat a. 

Get ftn earthen vessel, «or one <if glass, made in the 
shape represented in fig. 1, plate iX, at A, having a 
little hole, at r the top B, into which you fasten a reed or 
pipe C ;c it must likewise have a little hole at the bottom 
"D. If you press this vessel in a tub, or pail, with water, • 
the air in the vessel A will force its vent through tire little 
hole, B, and cause the pipe to give a loud sound. 


i A Wafer-dial. 

Prepay a vessel A B, fig. 2, plate IX. with a round 
opening at top, tyKeeeive another light*vesscl C,* fitted foi 
that opening^ and of an ( equal height, dosed at top and 
bottom; on this fijc a little figifre, representing either 
Time or Death, holding ' a* siitall cord in his right-hand, 
idle one cad whereof is wound abyut ^spindle, to whhh 
*1 fixed the index for trfc dial D, whioh is placed on a 
pillar standing on the ‘square vessel, bill that vessd A B 
with water, and f pl(ce the bther, Gy on fixe surface within 
the opening: having fixed a little cock IE towards the bot- 
‘ • ' w 'Mj>m 

l .. t 
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top of the lower vessel, and placed the index right, turn 
theAodt,' and the water will Slowly empty Itself by drops 
odVof the vessel A % and thereby cai^e the figure to sinl^ 
lower and Idfter, puffing all the while tiki little «ord with 
the^ndAc, shewing the hotTrs o? the day *. The ingeni- 
ous artist will apprehend the conitrtaction of this little* • 
ivhim by the representation, more than by the description* 

. • • * 

Another Water-dial . 

'Prepare a glass \ube A, fig. 3, plate IX. of about two 
tfiree inohes diameter, and twelve or more indites high, 
dpen at top, to jjour in the water, ftnd to convey into it 
*an index of wodd B, which shall shew the hours of the 
day. Then fix the tube, which at the end h%s a small 
orifidfe, to a bottonftp wood, to ’cause, the/vater to drop 
into another vessel, mere represented by a shell C. The 
index pointing to one, mark out the res^ upon the tube by 
your watch or an»liour-glass, till all the watef is sunk to 
the bottom, and dropt into the shell.* Then turning the 
ebek, and taking off the cyver from th£ top, you may give 
it a frftsh charge of water, as may be requisite for that , 
hour of the day,* when you put it in- T1 i e index B Hands 

now at the hour of five.. 

• • 

Another Water-dial. 

Cause a tube,* fig. 4, plate IX, to foe made of glass, 
tin, or copper, which ijiay*be Rid in a wooden ‘clock-case, 
living a dial-plate on the pj* of it ;* bchindethe dial you 
r liftist have a framfc-work, -with a spindle, to which is fas- 
tened the index to Slfew tire homy: oqe end of a fine cord 
• • 

« 

\ ■* The diameter of the fock rgust be so proportioned as to*let 
/>ut,no more* water than will cause 4he fi^urf tc^ sink and pull the 
dial from IS •’dock to 1 ut the space of an hour. Ed. 

H 2 • is 
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is fixed to the spindie and wound round it, the other end 
1th a little jjlacfc/jprhich, when as it were the clock is wto&id 
up, or set going, must stfim on the surface of the waun; in 
*the tube. AtN^c bottom of the tube mustjhe a small hole 
for the water to drop iqtft a pan, which is placed forsthat . 
I purpose underneath it, and hid #d£hin the pedestal ; and 
a$, by the droppigg of the water, the little block sinks 
'"down, it will draw the cord after if, ..and the index in the 
^ial-plafe'will point to the hour. • - 

* « 

To make an fviag^ that shcfll always turn , and' j^ahd 
*" upright , in a Glass of Water. ' — - 

l 

Make the lower part of the image bf a man of wax, 

( See plaie X. Jig. 1) and the upper part of wood; then 
«j>aint it all o\er with oil-colours, aShdcput it into a suspend- 
ed glass glob^T which has a«i opening! at bottom, having a 
foot fixed and cemented to it after ^.hc figure is put in. 
Which way s&eifr the globe turns, the image will hang or 
stand upright in the middle. 

♦ • , 

V 

Another Water-dial. ^ 

Prepare a cistern A A, plate X. fig. 2- with a tran$-‘ 
verse partition in £he middle. Fix a pipe B from the 
r uppet, to nearly the bottom part of the lower, cislem ; ano- 
thef short 'gjpe C, must be in the befttom. of the upper, 
for the water to dfy> into the lower, cistern. There must 
also be a Sma^ pipe D, with a*Jong neck and cook at the 
lower cisterrj, which c you may dole or open at pleasure. 
To the upper cistern fit b BoaVd £, with a leaden covef- ( 
ipg on* top, so as it may slip upland down with case. 
Fasten a string to th‘e ih|adk.of the boand, and poise it so 
as to h^g level, and at .the other end a weight F, not., 
qufte'so neavy ast^e boarij. c This, done, prepare a Case % 
to the top of which* fasten a spis41e vfith'i * puHy . . the 
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groove or crevice whereof furbish *wiith little short pin?, or 
tthjte it rough, that the cord, whiclj slides upon it, may 
bfjche apter to pass more regular and steady* £et one end 
of the spindle come out of the raidfllejjf tire dial-plate^ 
and an index fastened to iUto shew the hours of tlse day ; ■ 
then fill the upper cistern with watpr^ and the board wiljf 

? ress down, arid through the ‘j^pe C it will empty itself 
y dropg intp *h e lojv#r cistern, and cause the spindle with 
the *!ndex t« turn round, and shew the hours M t the dijJ- 
*plate. When the water has emptied itself oat of the 
'iejJpef into the lowe* cistern, then blow, having turned the 
cook at the hole or £ipe D, and the water will a^end again 
into the upper cistern. , 


Sounds procured by Air and Water ^ 

• . f * • 

Provide an oblpng ‘square cistern Or Igjit'A, plate X. 

fg. 3. paving a funnel B, at top on one end, and a little 
cane or reed C coming out of the otheh|uifi of the vessel, 
op the top of which place* a^ bird. Jlowards the bottom 
,of the cistern fix a crane D to carry, off the water, as it 
comas into the funnel, from a cistern E, or.other fall of 
water : being thus set to work, the air will enter th^r little ' 
reed, pr pipe O, and cause the whistling»of a bird. 
a If you will have several birds Hjjfping, prepare a cis- 
tern, Jig* 4, with divers. divisions,«one above *mothc*,«eacfi 
part having a separate pipe! proceeding fro^the •botiy.of 
each birtl, which* must have reeds orp^ps concealed with- 
in them : likewise, tfi each p%rt must be a, crane, to carry 
the water out of one part down to tjie other. 

• * 

*A? Ifttle JFofntaiy. 

• t 

Let A, plafe»X. Jig. 5. be a bowl, furbished with \gater 
fijrtn^'dtetera B>\ supporter? Jby four |>alm-trees that have 
' * pipes 
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pipes in thd inside, communicating with the bowl above, 
and the vessel C below* « v 

The water whidh falls ifown the pipes will force itself 
HP again through the bill of the swan P. The wafer 
which fallr. on the r cover of the # lower vessel will difehasge 
itself through the mouth of die Eon’s head by a pipe £. 

. „ * • • • 
To prepare a curious Fountain for H dessert at £ gr/nd 
~ Entertainment. < 


Pet A! plate XI. fig. 1 . be a table for a dessert; B ujf 
bason of. tfie fountain, ( which most be follow between ^he 
rock and Shell-woik and the surface, whetepn 'are place®" 
various figures of swalis, dolphins, jib. contrived to spout , 
water in small streams. The hollow part of that bason is 
plentifully' furnished with water, frera a large dsteinin the 
y&rd, or the j&intijing room or kitchen C , it then forces 
itself through *&e several figures and pinrs, and thus causes 
, the fountain to play with cascades, or Vny other decora- 
tions. The*littie%odel here will give jou a hint of fur- 
ther improvements ‘of your own. 


«■ Chiming of Bells, contrived to be performed by Water. 

* 

Cause a hollow odinder A, to be nude*of wood, 
ryith a broad foot to Hoy which it may be supported upoh 
foe vfeter it iS to be placed upon in t^e box B. At foe 
one rWWhefebf is ^ set of bells C C ; apd on the upper- 
most rim D a ke)r to each bell, with a hammci to it, 
which, by fBe pins in foe cjlinder, by* which foe tunes are 
set, will be lifted up, gad falling, upon foe bells, will caust* 
a melodious chime. Underneath the box' B, place a vcs« 
* set to receive the watqp folf Ihould.COme out of a pipe at 

thq bottom of the box. « 

* * 0 % 
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ake a Thermometer or a Weather-glass mfoWater. 

Cause two glass balls to be made, Jf, BJ the upper bid!,* 

• wlttP a tube, to be much less* than the lower one. * l| mat- 

• ters not beiag very curious about the lower ball; as ordi- ^ 
ilary bottle will serve the same purpose. Having provided 
both glasses, fbt theijrv Into a frame accordjpg to the model# 
vple XI. fig. 3, or in any other fashqfii ; then divide and 

f'maik^he tube into as many equal degrees as youjhink fit. 
i’KS* the bottom-glas%abo*t one thircl with water, and'rarify 
the ftir in t^e glass \ C, until the water has rose to that 
degree on the scalp yua think most syited to the tempera- 

•tuie of the weathtr.Tftit into the neck of the lower ball 
a little hollo^| crooked cane or reed, D, whereby the air 
map pass in and ou^dS as not to touch thc^ water , then 
t lose it up with goodr cement, *and it is dOIthLjr 

N. B v The end if the tube must reach "flown into the 
watei of the lowerglass, almost 40 theH^yttom. 

* * . • • 

* lime to prepare the Watfr for the aVbve Weather-glass . 

• 

Take two ounces of verdigrise in powdei, and .infuse ' 
it in a pint’ of White-wine vinegar, till it has contracted a 
{peasant green colour , then pour off the vinegar, and mix 

• it wifh a* pint and half of distilled rain-waiter : add sit 
ounces of Rqman titriol, in 'coarse powder, gpdlcOit stand 
till the Vitriol be all dissolved ; then strafq or fitter it through 
paper, and put it into a ©lean Jbottle, well ^topped up, and 
set it by for use, as occasion require^. B 

r * . 9 * • 

A PtMfp by Mf. Cqpyers. ’ ' • 

• The sjmtmpIVpf this pump is as follows : A A, fig. I. 
. pUiefiSzt Is ttu&ody of a* Square |tp^ing pump, made 

* ^ . 1 
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of oak, elm, or deal-planks, with a valve at bottom, a , B 
the bucket, in whose middle is a valve b ; C the ir, r. to 
rake the. bucket • D'thewpod at the bottom of the blivet, 
{Containing theialvc ; E the handLc for raising the bucket, 
to t>e managed fey fewer* hards thaia ordinary pupipsarc : , 
^.(it may be altered so as to employ -a horse, in mill-work, 
more advantageously than the strength of men) ; F, a 
fqhare taper bo>^ forming the bolfopi, with hoj.es in^thc 
sides, but^ppen at ^bottom, in whose narrower part is * >n- 
tfiosed tlje narrow end of the body of the~pump ; G an ad- fc 
ditioiial bucket, of larger dimensions^ to be placed on' khi/ 
iron work of the pump about If, whenever it be needful to 
lengthen c the taper of the pump, t^raise the water more 
forcibly to a greatqi* height ; i, a ™ spout to cast out the* 
water, of the same breadth with the side of the pump ; K 
the iron qt wooden work set off, S^bent back, if needful, 
and placed !jd?fhid^the pump, for therhasier and fuller mo- 
tion of the pmnp-handlc which moves yi it. This pump is 
eight feet and # half long, and one foof eight inches broad 
at top, and about eight inches broad at bottom, where it is 
inserted ill the box. It thrbws eight gallons at a stroke ; 
and twenty-one strokes being mi.de in one minute, there 
t are one hundred and sixty-nine gallons covered in that 
time /whereby it is easy to compute what < quantity is 
thrown out in an hour. This kind'of pump may be made 
of a tree, bored through with a taper bore ; and»a basket 
may *be usedfor the bottom of* the pump, instead of the 
present box with ho|es jn it. t . 

A curious Engine, by. which Water is thrown to a great 
Distance , by compressiorf: ih^Tube tunfirg every Way , 
t ys fitted tti direct a jet ofiyfVdter to* places where Fire is 

to be extinguished . # • 

What is peculiar, in this jrfgine, *is, tltet the j^V^f the 
water is continual, 3 a*d ‘not interrupted/ even whence 
U * "suckcN 

• 1 t 
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sucker of tlio pump ceases to force.* engine is a square - 
cn|lt of copper A, Jig. 2, plate X^L jyerced above with 
rainy holes B B, holding withih it the body of a pump 
K F M, whose sucker D E is raised an|jT lowered by tw8 
► levftrs (SO, CO, With each^f thcrii two arms, sjo as to be 
wrought by the hands of a man; and, each lever is pierced^ 
Jn the middle by a mortise, wherein an iron nail, wlych 
pa»eth through th^dmndle of the sucker, turns when tlfe 
3 ’^rkor is raised or lowered. Near the body of*tiie pui^p 
’Hs aropper vcssll I H K, which communicates with it by 
'ufe tubeG, with ai*othet tube KNL, which in N may be 
t»;rffed evigry way. To make this*cngine play* water is 
poured upon the che^ which enters* in at the holes in the 
•cover. This wat!er is drawn into Ihehfldy of the pufnp at 
the hole F. «The sucker is first raised, and, wheif the same 
is dtpressed, a^-.jr :>f the hole F shuts, And(forces tli* 
water through the b/le M, into the tube GT^nose valve H 
being raised, the yahter enters into the pot, and ^filling the 
bottom, it runs through the hole K, into tl?e tube KNL, 
and the hole of the tube G is # shut byjhe valve ih the air 
•in the vessel has no vent, and it happens, that when you 
contimie to make tfie wliter entfr into the vessel by the 
tube G, (which 4s much thicker than the aperture, *at the • 
extremity L* a'tVhich it is discharged,) it must needs be 
that the surplus of the water that enters into the vessel, 
and exceeds that which at the same time issue* through the 
small end of the jfct, compresses- the air in^ke vc&sd, by 
which means, whilst the sucker is failed again, (that new 


water may enter into the* body of the pymp,) the com- 
njessed air in the vessel drives the surplus water by its 
firing, in the me«n time trfat a nfwliepression of the sucker 
makes more water «to, enter, an^} causes also £ nfcw cogi- 
pression of air; ^nd thus theatre am olF the water that issues 
\ by the j^T^o^tinuaL # . » • • 


OF 
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•of G&orros *n d shell-work. 


Concerning grottos in general, it must be rornarlicd ( 
.that few of these are to be met with in this kingdom, 
which has the greatest advantages by nature, and the 
bpsft opportunities fbr collecting th^ piost rare aiid beau- 
tiful shell$*,o£ all parts in the known worlds We.sWJl 
therefore lay before the curious a plan 4br grottos, that * 
may with ease and small expence bc n imitated in evdry 
private pleasure-garden, to the" greats delight and satis- 
faction of the owner, and all that may be admitted to the 
sight pf them. , * . ’ 

Let us oppose there is a canal, bason, or fish-pond, or 
a river flowing- along the side, orSL# t your^arden. The 
water frorii\g^^T' the other may easily be conveyed by 
pipes, to • wn£i • distance you pleaseh and consequently 
, to that place where you intend to cruild your grotto ; 
there you sink the^ ground to the depth you would have 
it, and make the advance to it by steps, or a sloping walk 
from the garden. Now# as this* place is to imitate- and 
c represent a natural grotto, cave, or cavern f frequently met 
with among cliffs, rocks, hills, and mountains, afnd to make 
. them appear in the same manner and shape, austic, con- 
fused, and without ordei^ we must endeavour, irf copying 
after thqm, to come as near the resemblance of nature as 
possible ; for the nearer we come up to her, the more va- 
luable, perfect, and artful the wprk will be looked upon 
and esteemed. : £ 

Having copied the natuul vu&ic order, J>y natural rock- 
stones, qr j>y glass, c or furnace-cinde^, and divided the 
ap&rtments into their propfer dimensions, convey the water 
from the main pi^e to sfriall ones ; proce^* 1 !^ +lrence, in 
several branches, to proper places id theirock-wcBis* unite 
them to hollow f%urvs,*or to the wSmgJUpipes concealed in 
5 t 1 them, 
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them, so as upon turning a certain ctx^v, water may stream 
outi jThus, the grand and rustic work being compieated, 
and # Ihe figures for the water-wor^s fixf to their proper sta- 
tions, we now, by artful contrivances, Ornament, em-* 
belli%h, ajid dress it up,‘in the, greatest beaiSty and knagina- 
• tion that art can produce. For this purpose, we* before- p 
hand make choice of a quantity of* various sea-shells, 
plccLs of looking-glj$£, crystal, coral, % amber, marble* 
agajf* or whatever may add grandeur and b eauty to the 
v^tace. The pavement is commonly laid of black a^d whit? 
marjici or mosaic of^arious coloured pebbles. The figures, 
whence issue forth streams ’of water., are generally cast of 
lead. The entrance is ornamented with tlie largest shells : 
^he most beautiful are Reserved for the„inside. The/ are 
fixed to the main grotto by a cement, which is prepared in 
the fallowing manner 9 . 

Take of quick-lir^e six oqnces, anikw^^l^of wine ; 
mix them, and let iystand five or six days, barring it every 
day ; after which, Jrour off the dear, and jpix it with the 
powder of calcined flint-stones, which you pound in a 
mortar. Jjfou may give it \fhat colour you jlleasc, by 
mixing some earthen colours among it* 

The cement for the first and coarser work is made of two 
• parts of white r^sin, four parts of becs-wax, melted* toge- 
ther ; .to wlych add finely powdered marble, or free-stone, 
tfto or three parts, and one part of flour of brimstone ; in-« 
corporate all together over <a gentle fire, and aftpnyards 
knead it jvith your,Jhands in warm w§U.ej>: witfi tliis cement 
you join the stones, cinder^, or ore, first fieatinj* them a lit- 
tle before tlie fire. > # 1 

^^The chief concern in bqjlding^ grbtto, is lb be very care- 
*tyl in the choice of some grand design, for the structure and 
embellishments. % Ptati v&ill, at first view, shc?w 

the effect o£ Jjv? front, which ought to be bold and grand- 
*• Here tlv^JSgurSs^hould be in their fhll proportion, wfyat- 
cver-lhey may be \\ the inside of thJgrStto. What light 
* » • 1 soever 
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soever is let in, mu^fc be from the entrance ; and, if more 
than one apartment,itis thrown in at an opening at toV/by 
a sky-light. This instruction may be of service to gen- 
( tlemcn who aM experienced in the art of building, as they 
may improve upon wharis here advanced, to tht best of^ 
\ their skill and knowledge. ' 

f Here follows a, grotto in miniature, not only proper to 
"adorn the toilet, hut likewise to serv-^t instead of a.dresflng- 
jgox. 

A A fg. 2, plate XIII. is a nest of drawers, which has se- 
veral divisions for different uses. B the* middle large drawer: 

C C two f# deep side-drawers ; D, a middle shallow driver, 
for pens. E, an under drawer to contain writing-paper. 

F a looking-glass at the further end of the grotto G, which* 
is garnished with the most beautiful shells, moss, crystals, 
.coral, H an ink-stand with aN^opple of china-image - 
work: of the, same. Kf a box for wafers, of 

the same. I/L two beautiful pyramids of shells. \I a 
drawer ; the fronrmay be embellished Vith curious shells. 
The drawer B may be framed with shell-work ; and the 
front be a picture enameled, or painted in waUu-co’ours, 
with a glass before it. N tw\ front corner-supporters, 

1 carved and gilded, of the figures of turtles, or else natural 
turtle-shells. The two side pillars may include looking- ' 
glass, framed with small shells^ fc 

" Ttfp explanation will.be suffic ient for the cabinet-maker, 
to improve h^s fancy and ingenuity in making useful and or- 
namental grottos, t for the amusement of Judies, wht) delight 
in elegant w?orks. * f 
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•PART Vi. 

9 

•*i : 

* 

GNOMONICS; 

’ * OR. « 

THE ART OF DJAT^IXU. 

f 

% 

) PEOBCEM I. . , 

• ' « 

llov to pjppare the fundamental Quadrant for /%t erecting 
of jSun-diah. • 

• 

D RAW # theTine a b,fg- 1. plate XIV ; erect thereon a 
perpendicular, b*c; from b describe the arch a c $ 
Which is t thc fourth part of *a circle, and containing ninety 
degrees. Then look for thg cievdtion of tlic» pole, *of the 
latitude # of the place where the dial is jjesig^d for? vfhich, 
for example, for London, is fifty-rfne degrees, thirty-two 
minutes; subtract thi|frdm the ninety desyecs, and there 
^inain thirty-eight degrees, twcntjvcight i$inutes. This 
Jone, divide th£ arch a c in tfiree equal parts, each con- 
taining thirty degrees.* The par kd e divide agaki ihto th{ee 
parts, each containing ten degrees* *These ten degrees di- 
vide agaia in two^each.containing five deg|e£s, consequently 
from a to f thirty .fiye degrees* Divifle fg in five single 
9 ♦ # * 1 • degrees. 
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degrees. The corapfement of the elevation being thirty- 
eight degrees thirty-two minutes, draw between the t&i ily- 
cight and thirty-nine, between f and g, a line b h, which 
"Is the equinoctial draw another across it i k, to make a 
right angle, and be either 1 'further or 'hearer, as l if*, to the *■ 
V arch, according to the size of the dial you intend. Your 
fundamental quadrant is now ready, the use whereof f op 
will see in the following problems, c *. r ^ 


PROBLEM II. 

To prepare a superior Equinoctial Dial. 

An equinoctial <?ial is one describcd’on the horizontal 4 
plane, on on a plane parallel to the horizon. 

Draw from the centre a, Jig. 2, "piah; XIV. as you think 
proper, circle b# * d, e .^divide the same by 

c e and b d , iir Four equal parts, by which a d will give the 
twelfth hour.,* ae*ihe sixth morning-hour, and a c the 
sixth eveqing-houi: : again, divide each quadrant in six 
equal parts, and the* whole circle into twentynfour, the 
number of hours of day and nljjht ; then draw from the 
* centre a 9 through those divisions, the hcur-lincs, as you 
see in Jig. 2, this done, erect a perpendicular stile, accord- 
ing to the proportion of the dial. Fix it parallel lo t\ 
horizop, so tjxat the Hnp bd be parallel to the meridian. 
Fix the <,elevirtion according to the eqwator, and the dial 
will shew the hoursSixact. This dial shews onlv the hours 
from tlic vernal to the autumnal equinox, that is, in the 
tyring and sumfiicr; in autumn and' winter it is of no use. 

If you will bring in the half 4 h<A rs, divide the spaces be- ^ 
tween tlje Jhours in two, and if in quarters, divide again 
11x6 half hours in twcK In the elevation of this dial you 
Will do best to. cut one 4 of pasteboard, or/tf£~*43>od, after 
fixe fundamental quadrant, see^fig. V ; and if the 1 ’place on 
which the dial is fo lb fixed is horizon^, to support vt so 

that 



I 
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tAat it may rest on the side b h, atid,the lower part a b, to 
b« parallel to the meridian, and so that h may be towards 
the south, and b towards the north. * 

• • • 


* * 


* 

•pRQgtEM III 


, | To make an inferior Equinoctial Diat. , 

Jue scribe abotft a the semi-circle b 7 c 9 d* dfaw the 
‘line b d , which gives the two six-hour-lines ; ancl fronTfe 
draw the perpendicular a c, which gives the twelfth hour ; 
divide again the fdur qua’rters, nanpcly, b , a , c 9 and d 9 a 9 
in six equal parts, through which, from the centre a, 
draw the lines for the^ours, as is expressed in the figure. 
The elevation is after the same manner as the fqnncr. 


' PROBLSM 

■ a 

To yyake a superior Polar Dili. * 


1‘AK^^iom the fundamental quadrant , fg. 1, plate 
XlV # .# the lengtl^ b k 9 ,pv any other length, shorter or 
Sn*er, according to the bigness of the dial. ’Describe the* 
• t ; i le b 9 c, fig. 4, plate XV. from the centre a ; 
'vide the 'fume with the line A B, or b d, and c e, in four 


, A: parts, then will AB give, the equinoctial, and tv 

flu , welve-hour-lire. Th’en draw to the line A ^ the 
two pamlL'ls f #«and h i, the width o? ac Snd a e : divide 
i-\'h quadrature of the circle in six, arid the whole circle 
into twenty-four eqttol parts*; draw froAi the centre * 
ytfirough such divisions ur>o th<% line’s / g ariB h i, the lines 
a f, ah, am, an, f ao, ar , &c. then draw/ h, m n, or, 
&c. together, where ’the central’or hour-lines intersect the 
, lines f g and h i\ over and* under’ each of, which perpen- 
dicular lines, you mark out* the hoi^s, ^n their order, as 
’ you pec in the The gnomon i>r Stile you erect per- 

• * | pendicular. 
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ptndicular, with -a shqjy point in the centre a ; not longer 
breadth of the s$mi-cmle> or the measure *pu 
have taken from the fundamental quadrant. The djal 
itself is elevated according to the latitude of the place, so 
that h i be towards south* and fg towards north This 
^iial indeed shews the hours of the day throughout the 
year, but no longer than from six in the morning to ,jix 
a.’ciock in the evening, and not cjuit^.so long. 

*' < ^ 

f PROBLEM V. 

To make an inferior Polar Sun-Dial. - • 

You proceed in the making of this 4 tlial as in the 
former, with this difference only, viz. not to mark in more 
hours than arc set down in the figjto, by which you ,^-ill 
omit wliatnsitufi — tit service. t The elevation is the same as 
in the superior; fg towards north, anv/j i towards south. 
A B in this, a? we.ll as in the superior must be^ placed 
parallel to^thc horizon. See fig. 5, plate XV. 

PROBLEM Vi. • 

t 

To make a:i erect direct Oriental Sun-Dial. 

. i 

“ Draw the Une a b , fig. 6, plate XV. which represents 
the horizontal line ; take, out. of the fundamental qua- 
drant, fig. 1, plate ivly. the width b /, and, setting your 
compass in a* describe the arch, c d, of the same length 
as that in the fundamental quadrant ; klraw from a, through 
d, the line a, d, e, which ip theypquinoctijd, according to- 
tlie archied, so much elevated above e the horizon as the 
eqfiator is really elevated ewer that# *Take 0 further, out of 
the fundamental quadrdnt, the length b k, or, af your 
pleasure, longer or shorter, arid desfcribe from the centre 
a, on the line e a,' thfr circle g, h , i, ft;/ draw to e a, t the • 
* ' ‘ width 

i 
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ijridth of the semicircle o i , the pafqjlels /, m, X, y : divide 
t|ejcircle through ig> with Ap, in four equal parts ; again, 
divide g p and p i, in twelve eqqal parts ; ‘then draw through 
them, from the centre o , the lines <m, &c. In like 

m4nnej oh the othejf side,*# &c. *so that *the fig, 3, 
of both sides are drawn through the centre, also tackward.y 
*tt»vards jrand /; at last, draw y, w*,V, &c. as you see 

•iuLhe figure, togetljqj:, and they will c^cnote the linei^f 
tjj/liours ; .which j'ou may draw to what lcngtb*you pleasfc, 
according to the size of the dial. Then erect thg gnomo\i 
or stile, perpendicular, the length of the semi-diameter 
o place the dial So as for the plan to be perpendicular 
^towards tfie cast, but the line a b parallel to the horizon. 

, This dial will sjitw the hours in the naming, until eleven 
o’clock. » 

ff. B . The figurg of f this dial represents it#in frhe form of 
one side of a cube ■ whereon^ in the 4*onHw Ay be drawn 
a meridian ; on ttoj; other two sides, an oriental and occi- 
dental * behind, jjf septentrional , and<it t®p,^a horizontal 
sun-dial. • 


PROBLEM VII. 

1 • 

To ipake* an ereej direct Occidental Sun-Dial. 

* « 

• The drawing of this sun-dial^ is in most respects the 
same with the former, oniy that it is done the; reverse 
way, ue. it shsws the hours in.tli# afternoon, as that 
docs those in the forenocyi ; the figures therefore must be 
placed according as ytou see in the print. vThis may serve 
/ftr the other side of the * ube,«or behind tne oriental sun- 
* dial which you may fi/ on a supporter, and place before 
a window in your ropn& or in your garden. Sec plate XVI. 
fig-1- f * * 
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' PROBLEM VIII. 

' '■ < * 
To make a direct Mpridian Vertical Sun-Dial. , 

* Draw the line 6 c, plate XVI. fig. 8, which will give 
th<j sixth-hour line, ^ and from a draw the perpendicular 
fa* vsfaich will give the twelfth-hour^ ttake with your c' m- 
pass tlie,\Wdth b k, from the fundamental quadrant" .jid 
place the same from a to d ; draw through d the line f 
parallel to the line b c . Take fariher,from the fundamen- 
tal quadrant the width b i 9 place it 'from d to e ; draw 
through e the line hi, parallel to fg ; and from e 9 with 
the width of e d 9 describe the semi-ci refer k 9 d 9 l : divide . 
the same* in twelve equal parts ; draw through these divi- 
sions, frotaj d 9 the lines e f, e m 9 V77, ,& c. Draw likewise 
from a 9 n 9 tv*. the "hour-lines, as the figure 

shews, and the dial is ready drawn ; tile elevation whereof 
is fronting exactly towards south, p A oendicular. The 

gnomon & made either of wire or tin, fig . A and B, plate 
XVI. according to the heighth of the equate as here 
thirty-eight t degrees, twenty-cigU minutes ; or, according 
to th § fundamental quadrant , the angle a*, b 9 h . 

« ? 

t PROBLEM IX, 

i i ( 1 

To draw a septentrional direct Vertical Sun-Dial . 

a *> 

Draw the line b c, plate XVII. fig. 9, as the sixth- 
hour line ; er4fct thereon the perpendicular a e ; place 
thereon, from a to rf,‘the, lang& b k from the fundam^^ 
tal quadrant •, take likewise froit) thence the length br,' 
add place it from d to e -, draw thSougli 4 and e, the pa- 
rallels fig, and A i ; ahd from e,\«the semi-circle h, d, i : 
divitle the same ( vntd’ twelveuftjual parts ; and draw to. the 
first of them thd litescc/, e k, e l, en, eg ; ^gain, ' 
f ‘ , 0 draw 
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dlaw from a, through /, k, l, m, n,tf, the hour lines a /, 
a\f &c. and your dial is drawn j which, with its plane, 
myst be perpendicular, fronting the north. The gnomon 


* * ' o u 

must be erected in a, so that it may ^be exactly over th? 
, UnJ a ey turned upwards, and bfe as high from i{s plane as 
the equati 
-drtnt. 

■\ ■ 


* w - * 

the equator, or the adgle a, b t h, in the fundamental qua - * 
•dr^nt. ’ 

I 


PROBLEM X. 


To mate a Horizontal Sun-Dial. 

M • ' • 

•Draw the line b c, plate XVII. fig. 10, for the sixth- 
^fiour-line, and ^om a, the perpendicular a e , for the 
twelfth hour. Take from the fundamental quadrant the 
width b i ; place the sa Be from a to d , and /Ira^v through 
d 9 tlie parallel f g ; further, take froa? tb$ fundamental 
quadrant the lengtfy b w, and ^place the same from d to e 9 
and ditfw through e the parallel h i : .describe, with the 
same width, louftd e the scmi-cirde A, rf, l; divide the 
salne in tvj/lve equal paits , ^draw through the3i the lines 
V/, e JJr e n * kc. an ^ *J om fl » ^ ie ^ our lines a fy a w, 
a n y &c. lengthen the first three on both sides through a , . 
9 over bc y as jou sec, according to which you mark* down 
your figures, and the dial is done. The gnomon must be 
elected ip a , over the line *a e , according to the elevation 
of the pole, or the angle in the fundamental quadrant. 
The plape of thi§ dial must be fixt parallel £b the hoiizon : 
a , to front exactly southland t north.* This dial is the 
completest of all the #iest, id t it shews aM the hours of 
day throughout the war. ^Figures A, B, C, are gno- 
llions. % * 
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PROBLEM XI. 

*2'omake /t Sun-dtjtl in the Shape of. a Cross, which shall 
'skew the Hours, -without a Griomon or Stile. 

Cause a wooden cross to be made in the form of 
i-i? opiate XVI II. g which at b c 9 is t^p inches and a h»f ; 
b fl^four /Inches ; ad \ twelve inches; e/ 9 tight inches 
and a haj[f ; c 6, three inches ; and d 6, three inches and 
a half ; so that a b c 9 e 6 d, and, consequently, all the 
other corners, are right-angles. Paint it over witli #il- 
colotir, if it is to stand in the open air ; or with size-to r 
lour, drawn over v^ith a varnish, if not <much exposed to 
the weather. This done, take a sheet of paper a , b , c 9 d 9 
jig. 11, drawer describe thereof a quadrant, as e 9 q, b ; 
divide the six equal parts with w, v 9 o 9 p 9 q 9 and 

draw through' them the lines a m 9 ao 9 a p, a q ; lay 
the said sheet^n a smooth table, and \<Jay the cross with 
the corner upon the centre of the quadrant ; the side of 
it a b 9 place just under the centre of the cr ^'^ae 9 and 
observe where the lines a m 9 a a o 9 a p 9 aq 9 pa:^ under 
i the cross which will be in r, j, t , w, vt$iich points you 
mark upon the cross ; then lay the quadrant with the cen- 
tre a on the corner of the cross f 9 so that the line a c of 
the quadrant run under f g of the cross ; observe again 
where <the lines a q 9 a p 9 a o , underneath extend, and 
mark the points 6f t{iem on the crosst Again* lay the 
quadrant with the centre a under the corner of the cross //, 
so that the lin*f a b of the quadrant be just under A .r, and 
mark down the points* on tjie cress. Further, lay the q&i 
drant wjth the centre a 9 under tv e cprner of the cross k 9 
, s<J that the line a b <of the quad Ant run. just under h x \ 
mind where the lines <tm 9 a n 9 urfjier / x 9 run, and mark 
down the pointer Ifhus psoteed timewise 'with- the sides* 
iy 9 y g 9 and z;l dujM& then from Ufle marked poiqts all 
| | c 1 streight 
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eight lines, like those for examplt in fig . 1 2 . Proceed 
|i£all iound, and write down the hour$ # as you see in fig . 
12 * and the cross is finished. #Then cause a little board 
to kc cut as you see in fig . 13, on whlch # make the angl? 

% a, c, ^ccoiding to /the ekvatien of the* pole, oj* tliat 
of the fundamental quadrant, at the top wheieof fix two * 
•stairs, as e e , and bore at the bottom a hollow or notch, 
as 'j, and have a foot qt stand turned to it, as A in fig j&i 
op which place the boaid pcrpendiculai, securirt^jt^atj^i 
pin to the stand, by boring two holes in the crosj* for the 
stays to fit in. Th«| structure will, when all put together, 
make an agreeable brnament in a gaiden, or other place. 
The side a a must be just towards e^st, and e f towards 
• south. .• • • 

In this manner you may make other shapes of*sun-diaIs, 
us tiat in fig . 14, «yid Jig. 15. The four hollows in the % 
fioss fig. 14. you may ftirnish^vith particular Jials, which 
either by their corners, oi else by a gnomon, may shew 
the hours of the at y. So that a be a jrtdansupciior, b an 


oriental, c apolaflnferior, and d an occidental These 
Jiollows raiist be cut out exactly in a semi-circle. 


* PROBLEM XII, 

• • 


* To make a Sun-Dial in a Ring , 

• • 

Cause a ring, J>£. 16 , plate XVIII. to be madq of tin, 
brass, cv copper, of about one foot *diarfleter, and six 
inches high, or wide, with a small rouhd hole, or a ere* 
vice, across from one side to tftc other, as fig. 1*7, adjoin* 
then draw on a shert of ppper* a semicircle, b, d, c, 
from the point a ; dividjpt the same in twelve equal parts. 
Place the ring wjth thd/ound hole 05 * crevice exactly ovfer 
> the centre of the semicircle a, arid see wjiere the lines 
• upfui the paper' undeyfne ring extend llhetrselves , observe 
‘ withip the compass! of the ring joints, and from 
• " * I them 
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them draw the hour-lines on the ring perpendicular, so | s 
to form right angles^; write on them the hours, as 4 the 
print thews : elevate the ring with a, according to the eje- 
ction of the equatdr, and the sun will shew in the inside 
of theming the hours, through the rcund little hols, with 
*a bright dot, or a stroke across through the crevice.— 
This dial only shews from seven o’clock in the morning- 
te the evening. , <■ , * 


PROBLEM XIII. 


To make a mmeabtc universal Sun-Dial to c. Glob # . 


Cause a perfect, round globe, jig. 18,u plate XVIII. to . 
be turned; find with a pair of calliper compasses the mid- 
dle thereof ; ,to which you draw 4 round a line 6, 6 ^ di- 
vide the same into fewnty-four equal parts, and write there- 
on the hours of twice twelve, and the dial is ready : then 
cause a stand fcp be turned, the top whqrcof is to imitate 
a cup for tlie globe to rest upon : lay toe same, so that 
the line 6, 6, with '6, 5, be always clevateosaccording 
to the equator, the upper 6 towards south, and tt^lower 
, towards nofth ; one 1 2 towards east, ( .and the other 
towards west. Thus shall the sun illuminate it in one < 
part, and leave -i shadow on the other ; and wherever the 
light separates from darkness, there it denotes the hour 6f 
the day v ' • 0 

You may, 'at ah equal distance from the lin?s 6, 6, 
desciibe two small circles ; divide them likewise in twenty- 
four equal pa/.s , erect a gnomon* in their centre, and 
thereby iqarkf down the Jjowrst so that where upon the-. 

line 6, 6, is 12, you place tW 6, and so on. u. 

'rims will you have 1 , twb equinoajTal diajls, which, how. 
ever, at the time abotft the equinox, are of little or no 
use. 1 ' f „ *« 

This globular ^in^di*! would be on)e of the complftest, 
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i 1 light and shadow were more distinct ; but as night and 
agytare parted in the dusk, it has t&e same effect on this 
dial. However, if the different countries are marked out 
o lithe globe, they will shew vAicre it, is night, and whe^ 
it I dajr. ; . . • 


| PROBLEM XIV.. 

• ' „ . 

Tt ptaly all manner wf Sun-Dials, regular or irr ejuiL m. 

either on a smooth or raised Sur facet^ — * 


Take a smooth board, a, b, c, d. Jig 19, plate XVIII. 
aljput eighteen inches wide, and twenty-one inches high , 
draw on if an exact horizontal dial c, and erect tile gnomon 
according to th%rules i already givefl. Then take the in- 
tended figure for your other dial, and examine what sort 
of # sun-dial will best correspond with the m^ke and shape, 
according to which erect a gnom on- or stile ; fasten the 
body on an even board, so that the gnomon be directly 
towards that parLof the heavens for v^hich it is designed ; 
then move the^oard, with the horizontal dial, at sun- 
shine, ti ,, 'tlre shadows shew»a certain hour , tlfln examine • 
wher^Ehe shadow of the gnomon iS cast on the body of 
your figure, according to which you draw a line. Tutn^ 
the horizoatal.till the shade shews directly another hour; 
remark tljp same upon the body of your figure, according % 
1.0 the shade cast from rts gnomon. Thus proceed, $o 
long as you can qpark out any one hour updn you? figure ; 
then elevate it \yith a supporter, fi g. 80. • 


JTo prepare a Plummet, of great Use tn flaring and fix- 
Sf Suit-Dials. 


As it is highly n 
dials to be furnished 
diade and us’ed in 
tuff 31 » where 



ry for devoting and fixing of sum * 
*a plummet, the same may be 
following majtni y ; as you m&y see , 
a right; ai^Ut and d e is divided 
• I into 
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into ninety degrees ; ^p f that when the whole structure & 
placed at be , on a horizontal plane, the perpendicuter 4 i/* 
will dissect always th£ fortjr-fifth degree : and by this ytfu 
may examine a horizontal sun-dial, whether it be righUor 
wrong ele/ated. ’If you will have the t height of thff equa- 
tor, you place b c up, and count the height from the forty- 
* fifth degree towards d or e : but since the elevation of tj*e 
pplg cannot be triqji With this instrument, there is another, 
jig ^22? ftH’ch better for answering all the puiposes. You 
iiiay prejiaie it thus : cause a board to be made of good 
dry wood, about twelve inched long, arid six inches wide, 
planed very smooth and even, so that fr, 6, to c, rf, be pa- 
rallel to each other, and all the four corners be right- 
angles: diaw, further, to ‘the side 4,6, un exact parallel 
line e,f,c place thereon the semi-circle e, //, f ; divide 
the same intorone hundred and eighty degrees, to the cen- 
tre whereof place a g 6, on abound pin, so that with 

the one edge it may dissect the semi-diametei into a qua- 
, diant, and frec f to move itself round ifr axis: write the 
Jiumhers of the degices from h to e, atfd from h to f\ 
from one tf) ninety degrees, knd the instrument's ready, 
and may be used for the following, and many oth&; pur- 
poses. 

1. If* you will examine a horizontal plane, then place 

t the side c d on th»* same ; if the ruidr dissects a qua- 
drant, the plane is right horizontal. 4 

2. to famine the elevation of an equator, place the 
side cd, and se&hoife m?ny degrees the rider cuts off from 
li towards /, or towards e, and whether they be as many, 
more, or less^ ^ such an elevation contains. 

3. To try the elevation o£ theoolc, you proceed in the* 1 

same manner as before. \ 

4 4* To fincl whether© a wall, or sAy thing else, inclines 

or reclines to wljich a diil is to be r&ed, clap the side a c 
f again* it ; if the Iplel drops jttst frdft k to e 9 then thefi* 

, fe ? striping ; but iif from h towards J f , then there is an 
> . inclination. 
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incji lotion. \ ou must observe this bynthe bye, not to place 
yoi| msti ument on the bare wall ; but having first fastened 
a snlooth board, oi a rule, against the wall, and then made 
the tbove trials, you will prevent anyMefect in the dial,* 
^vhiai might have beon occasionfcd by die uneveun^s of 

* the wall. 

*^5? If you wish to tiy whether a pl^ce declines or nqt, 
>ou clap t tow (( aids it the side ab 9 to tht iuici you 
lectified manner’s compass, moving the rule affe£ itp*^* 
the needle stands on the meridian line, and the ryler will 
stand cxictly upon h p and th* is the place strait towards 
^ouSB, but t if this cannot be found,* the place declines. 
The instrument being clapt towards ^outh, and the rule 
domin ’, between Jt and f, the place declines as many dc- 
giecs from souUi to east as there arc between thelulerand 
// , the iulei commg»bctween h and e 9 then the |>lace de- . 
i lines from south to west; if riip ruteTfcomes to stand at 
/, the p^cc is just towaids east, if at e, justtowaids west; 

< onscquentl\ ninety degiecs fiom south jfnd Acu^h. If you 
dap the insUjvyficnt from noith, and the ruler j^rops just 
upon A, J^en the plane of the place is^also directly oppo- 
hite n«^fn if it comes ti> stand between h e, then the 
j)lacc dcclincth l*om north towards east: is the ruly be- 
tween h /, if detiineth from north to west; of both, as 
mgny d< gices as from h to t\ or f aie counted to be when 

• examined* » * 


PROBLEM XX. 


To m e by the Shadow jf the Moon , on a S^n-1 
', m * * Time oLNigty itis, ' 


'Dial, what 


•Look into an altronj 
the new, or the foil ; ti 


foi the jnoQn’s age, <yther after 
It is,, county how many days there 


are since the change of^ithei the one or tho other. IVJul- 
jtip^ the n&raber pf tljpk* daysfby 4, tpe fcroduct whereof 
dwidc by 5 , add thclpioduct to the tifnejand hour which 
* ’ . 1 
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the moon shews on th6 sun-dial, the sum will give the ri| ,ht 
hour of the time. For example : the moon is 5 days /5id, 
you multiply that number* by 4, the product is 20, divide 
**that by 5, and there remains 4. Now if the gnomon j a*ts 
the shadow updh 8, and* you. add 4„to that number, *hen 
• 12 is the right hour of that time of‘ night. 


* Oj painting Sun-Jbials. . 

, #»*” < 

We f shall first shew in what manner to prepare the 
planes for them : ^ 

They ? for the generality, are of two sorts; first, suah as 
are against the wall pf a building, or those drawn on hoards. 
For the fust sort,, the wall is preparedly a plastering of. 
lime, sand and hair mixed together; this, when dry, is 
, well drenched with linseed oil, as long as it will suck in 
any, which afterward is„naintcd ovci with drying-oil and 
white-lead ; thus it will be durable, and stand against wind 
and weather. * Some temper the abov<' mixtuie with ox- 
blood, aj»d hold jt much preferable for" ouirtion. If your 
sun-dial is to be done on a tree-stone, then dierch it with 
linseed-oil and whiten, very thifi, till it will soak. i*;j more , 

: this will make it more dui able. 

Dial-boards are the best made of oak, «r of the reddest 
fir that is cleat from tui pen tine.' In preparing them, be 
* ad\^sgd to put them tp the length you intend your dial 
shall be of, of as many slips as will snake up the whole 
breadth ; then set them to dty : when you think*- that they 
are dry enough, so as to slnink.no more, let them be shut 
with good jjjf nts, and glued togethei, and let evety joint 
be secured with two wooden dove-tails . } Let the face' <C 
the board he well planed, and\ 'quared every way. The 
framing about it must not be tljilcd te the boaids, but 
they must have liberty ; else bye the confinement with 
nails, they willVlejapt to *s£lit, dkwarp, by the change 
of weather f * • \ 

In 
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In order to have your dial-boards well glued, take a quart 
of water ; set it on the fire, and put in it a pound of good 
gluA, boil it gently till the glue ,is aH*dis$olved, and of a 
proper consistence or body ; and when^rotf use it, let it be* 
jiot,fand»let the wood you are going to gfue be f£ee,from 
' soil lor grease. * ’ 

<.The colours requisite for painting of sun-dials are fopr 
innumbejr: viz. 1. Spanish brown, for the priminp._»©T" 
White-lead, .foi the second colour, and for finijfung**i|p 
face of tlic tabic. 3. Vermilion, for drawing the lines 
for the hours. And»4. Lamp-black, for the figures in the 
in^gin. , * * 

• If you intend the figures to be gilded, you must be pro- 
vided with gold-J£af, and gold-size to 4ay it on ; likewise 
with smalt tot a blue ground. Some lay the groufld where- 
on the figures are to, be gilt, with vermilion. ' * . 

Yout dial-board and colours, .jsritlmther materials requi- 
site, bung lcady, jou hrst piime your boaid with Spanish 
brown and linscecboil, mixed somewhat thin, «utd with a 
la^,e btusli rryCr vour boaid all over ^ the fii sl^olour be- 
jng diy, da it over a second, and, if yop will, a third time, 
with tfcesame coloui, soqjcwlut thicker. The i last colour- 
ing being di), cvloui the face of the dial with white-jlcad ; • 
’repeat this two or thiec times, and it will be the more de- 
fended from the injury of tljc weather. 

, The laSt colouring of your wlute being dry, dr*qr otf 
your plane, with a*black-Iead pencil, a horizontal line; and 
set out the margin for the figures of the horns: then take 
your paper draught, and fat the horizontal line correspond 
with that, you chew upon your plane,; obsei\c to place the 
- oentre according, to the skuatfon of your plane. If your 
dial is full south, tljen xt the ceqtie.be in the .middle ; ( if 
it decline from Site soivn, ejtlier east or west, then place 
.the centre accoiding vM it declines, cither towards eaftor 
’ wjfet, having regard JpHhe quantity of; declination: if your 
dial decline? eastward, let the ccrftrc? bj placed between 
* 1 * - I the 
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the centre and the eastern side of your plane ; if it de- 
cline but a little, ^then place the centre of your draught Aut 
a little from the centre of f your plane. 

** When your pap£r draught is thus on the plane and/^as- 
tencdfWUh tacks, let it b£ transported to the plane* byplay- 
* ing a ruler over every hour and quarter division, intersect- 
ing the boundary lines, for guides to the right placing ef ‘ 
••fe^i^urcs. C * t 

1 ^^'jur^ial-draught being transferred to the plane, you 
must be r very careful in every particular to be exact, or else 
the dial cannot be good, o 

Having taken evepy thing requisite from your draurht, 
and having transferred it to the plane, then take your 
draught off, and with vermilion d»aw t&e boundary lines 
of your dial, as likewise the hour, half hour, and quarter 
c divisions ,* * with good bodied colour, so^as to draw a smooth 
and clear line, for tfrk> is, tp be done but once. 

When your vermilion lines are drawn, then add the 
figures with lamp-Slack, and a spot between them for the 
half-hour$. At the top of your plane* ye^may put the 
date of the year, or some sentence, as is usual. r 

If you intend to' gild your figures or letters, yju first 
draw ( them exactly with gold-size ; whreh is thus pre- 
pared : * r 

Take yellow ochre, and grind if on a stone**with water 
?ery r fi<ne, anji lay it on, a chalk-stone to dry; When dry, 
grind it *as you do other oil-cblours, ondy with fat drying- 
oil : but you must H)es|ow a good deal ef labour°to grind 
the colour a% fine as the oil itself^ for then it will add lustre 
to your gold. /VYou must give it such a quantity of oil as 
not to make it run wWitlaid <*n, nor so stiff as not tafs*, 
work w«ll f , but so as ( to settle smvqoth ^nd glossy. Silver 
size is made by grinding whitc-leacjf); some add a little ver- 
digrise, to make- it bind. 

When you ha^j dpwn the ’figurd^'or gilding? let thojn 
thatowhen you toud x them with the end 

of 


Sufficiently dry, s 
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of your finger* and it sticks a little without the colour com- 
ing*<lff, it is dry enough. The figures being ready for 
gilding, have ready a book of lcaf-goltl ; fake a leaf with 
youicane plyers, and lay it on the gilding^cushion, blow** 
ing tin it^to day it smooth j Uien with a cihe knife, or for 
• vvaiu of that* a pocket knife, cut your leaf-gold in pieces# 
*^v\slch forms as you think suitable to your work ; then lay 
if on the gilding-pafot^e, which is a piece of wood*** 
abouf three inches 16 ng and an inch broad, upo^wliigh^s # 
glued a piece of superfine woollen cloth of the same* 
length and breadth breathe upon it to make k dampish, 
tha^tlic gold may sti£k to it'; with th$ take up your gold, 
by clupping’it on the several pieces, and transferring it to 
^your figures ; press it down with discretion, and having 
taken off your tool, press down the gold with some cot-^ 
ton, B ov a harcVfooJ; ti\us you do, piece by piece, till 
you have covered all ytmr size v^i^gold ; when it is 
thoroughly done, brush off the loose gold, and your gild- 
ing will shew itself beautiful. • , 

Common pvffcis gild more with silver than gold, in 
works I hat arc not exposed “to the air, to which they 
IilLcrw^djfs give the colour of gold, by means of a var- 
nish made of gym- lac, dissolved in spirits of wine, and 
•laid over it. •» • 

Painting t)f a blue ground with smalt, is the best way to 
strew it. • The true method of performing it is thus § : first* 
temper white-lead with drying-oil i let it be stiff, ;yid, just 
fit to sptead well* from the pencil w!th fliis, cover the 
superficies of the work ypu intend to strew with smalt, 
and if you do the margin of & dial on wh^h the figures 
, 4$ already gilt, paint evejy part between them very exact, 
for the smalt takes no vjnerc but on the moist , ground ; 
V then lay your \york and strew, the smalt all ovdir, 

' stroking it even with a Joosc-cjuill ;* then, wjth a bunch of 
' *li^n cloth that is sofi^ind pdable, dal, ;|nd press it down 
close, to make it stiijk firm. When tfioriughly dry, wipe 

1 4* * 9 1 ° ^ 
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off the loose colour yyith a feather, and blow the remin- 
der of it off with a pair of bellows, and your work is 
finished. „ * 

<’* N. B. In case you intend to paint any other kinlfl of 
body in ‘smalt to r be shaded, as a bluebell, a bluf botr, a 
blue peruke, and such like things, you first proceed as 
above, laying flake-white, ground with clear and fat lm-' 
•seed-oil, giving ft those necessary shadows you think are 
regjj}Siti* with black and indigo, well tempered with lin- 
' seed-oil, then strew on the smalt as before directed ; when 
the whole is dry, the work will appear with all its shadows 
as exact as possible.* You are always to lay first a white 
ground, for it is the only thing that gives beauty to the 
colour of the smalt. . « 

In case the work to be strewed over with smalt does not 
lie flat, 'take smalt upon a flat' bunch of cloth, on old 
linen rags, and dab^pon^ the ground you intend to lay it 
upon. 

/l * K 
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tfAR'F VII. 


/ DIRECTORY VOR THE M\NAGEMEXT 


OF A 


FRUIT, FLOWER, AND KITCHEN- QJ$DEN, ' 

• • 

• « 

THROUGH EVERY MON'X'jrflf THE Y1 AR. 


J N tJris little treatise wiR be contained all the usual and 
necessary dilutions for the management of the tndi- 
naiy garden; of private persons, where oeconomy and the 
innocent comforts of the table arc more desirable objects , 
•than the cultuie of expensive ,exoti£s. * * * 

It will be divided into thiee paits, viz. nFruit-gar'dcnt 
— F/uzoer-ga rden ,—Kiti h cn-g ardtn ’ and each part will 
be again divided into the Sevci^l months of. the year, by 
which the*readei may easily refer to»the particular article 
required. * 

9 

FRtJIT-G JkdSN.— J anuary., 

.* yf he&f" there are^all and espalier apple and pear 
tiees yet unpiuned* il may be safely* an j ought without 

fail 
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fail to be, perfoimc$ for the frost will not injure the ^rccs 
in the cut parts, nor endanger them, though it happen m 
the midst of tMe operation. 

You must take ‘particulai notice, that a wall-pcai ij \uy 
stubborn, and Will run into*wood jin the middip , t[J pie- 
vent which, you must extend the branches horizontal!}, 
or side~ways, and suffer none to glow up pupcndiuifav "* 
•**you intend to them fiom styQOtmg into huge wood 
* Tjfce ftv t-bearing blanches ought hot to pome fonvaid 
" above four inches , and what projects furthei ought to be 
cut to half an inch of the gieat woof! * caic must be taken 
to preven 1 many krots, in older tciindei confusion^ 

Dwarf-pears ought not to be bi ought into too small a 
compass, for thereby they will be o< ci-mueh confine d*,, 
’fld look unnatural they ought, indeed, to be thinned of 
all unnsueseaiy fiuitless branches, apd kept fice antj open 
in the middle. 

What is licic obscived with relation to pcais, ina> like- 
wise be obspived with lespeet to the plumb and then) 
trees. 

After a shower of rain, cleanse youi fiuit-tius of moss 
which is very destructiic to them do this with vj.be baek 
of a knife, or a haii-cloth. , 

Gathei cions fiom peais and plumbs, % giafting in thv 
next month. 


< Ifthe weather be open, j ou may safely transplant tiecs. 
ant} fill up vacancies. 1 , 

You may howMay, up a good stock .of earth from lich 
wastes and meadows, to serve forscseial pui poses, oi to 
plant strawberries in the nlxt month. 

Cut off dead or ddcaypd .branches ; a|so those that cav<_ 
confu|ion, especially in the nAdle of the tree. 

‘ Pears/ apples and plumbs asinst fi Junes ought to be 
pruned this iponth, ahd then dui height adjusted. 

koli your wnlki after frost antlk rain, which will effee - 
tually kill the ti oss . | 


I'RUIT- 
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\ FR U IT -GARDEN. — FPbnfory. 

» * i • N* 

IIontikue in this month to go on in tne same manner 

as Jem did in the last 31 but beware not to let the kmfe*touch 

■ W | 

yoJr vine after it ; tor then it wo^lo, by immoderate 
'’deeding, expend its sap : wherefore your first work Jbe 
that relating to you r tine. 1 

You may,- after pruning, take the largest shoots o£ r >%st # 
year's growth, and put them sloping into the grcui*i, about 
ten inches deep, losing oi^iy one bud above ground : they 
wijjrhcfit to be removed into the vineyard, or other places, 
is two years time. • 

This is the proper ^season, if omitted in October^/o 
plant vines* and all sorts^of fruit-trees, be tkey\hrarfsi 'ifcm 
standards. <• * — 

'lake notice, that the* methodJ6^ r pianting, and making 
of borders, &c. is found under the head of the month of 
October. * • . 

.Make use^ ^ the cions cut off in Just montf*; for the 
flatter encl of this month is most proper to graft pears and 
plumbs of all sorts, \v illicit regarding the influences either 
of the new or >tld moon, as supcrstitiously observed by * 
# many. * * 

^You now* correct the disorder of the apricot and peach- 
, trees i firSt by untacking them from the wall, and freeing 
them of all their f!ead wood, and shortenjpg both Wood 
and frui ^-branches*; remembering to lay # the branches, as 
much as possible, horizontally and the middle free from 
great wo<jd and perpendicular shoots. \ 

■•fcccp open all drains, tiat th« water may not stagnate, 
especially near the hordes of fnyt-ifccs, for tjiey would 
receive great injury. 

tom the wootfc* inmntried eegth. 


Plant strawberries, 
’Likewise plant raspl 
voi,. 11. 


lies in 



►lace : you must 
take 
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take care to remove tfre dead shoots of last year from the 
roots, and to prune the tops of the new shoots. * jr 
Plant pears, plumbs ai)d apples, against espaliers; or 
frames ; the pdhidh of their height is to their distaf.ee 
from the >vall : if'’ they are set at twenty feet distance fipm 
1 the wall, they should be suffered to grow eight feet hijfh ; ' 
and so, more or less, proportionably : but the more efrv 
nautJrom the walh the better it is fcp^both. 

w j^the time to sow all sorts of kernels .for the nur- 
sery, in ^soil that is not too untractable, nor too poor. 

Continue f to cleanse fruit-trees of iposs, and to roll the 
gravel walkf. «> •* , 

The most destructive enemy to dwarf-pears and plumbs 
istji tit, or tit-mous^, which, in ha*d weather, will make 
k'wAck on the bearing buds; but bird-lime is an ef- 
factual rSfecdv to catch and destroy them. 4 

FRUIT-GAR DEN.-r-J/arrA. 

r 1 

A 'i th ^beginning, it is high time to r ‘^u^n end to the 
planting of fruit-trees, and to fill up all remaining vacan- 
cies ; also to finish the pruning of peaches, ncUjrincs,. 
and apricots. , 

Nowit will be proper to shelter somc-ofrthe earliest* 
blossoms, to secure them from the cold frosts and dews. 
f It^hgis been found by experience that a white Magdalen 
peach, not above a foot high, 1 having oae b’jssom out of 
three covered with°a piece of glass, that blossom produced 
a peach, though tfic rest dropped off ; and it was of a size 
by a third par^bigger tlian dt'dinary? 

The advantage a tendeg fruit-tree receives from a wali . 
shclterqd over, is very considerable for it defends ths 
tender fruit-bearing branche s from extreme colds, which 
would otherwise cut thcm off in auevere winter. 

T^liis month i&lhe most proper rott* removing and pla^t- 


i 
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ing^hollics, yews, &c. which add to much beauty to a 
gw-den in the winter season. # § 

ll'he curious in grafting, bLvsy themselves now 
thiyr apples and cherries. * 

% The fcolds being now pretty well ovcr,*towards.the latter 
erfe of the month examine your fig-tyees, and what great* 

" # wood can be spared, cut it close to stem : the thickest 
shoots <jf Ia$t year tommonly bear thi fruit, and 
therefore to* be preserved. Dropping a little oil eft' ^he 
young fruit helps to dilate the outward coat, and causes the 
figs to be larger thaoi ordinary . % 

J8T he he^ds of those stocks which \^ere last summer ino- 
inflated, are now to be cut off sloping, two inches above 
the bud, beginning the'slope opposite ft> it. / 

You will do well to remember, that the dead ^v^JTc&S* 
lcd«cock-$pur, is to*be cut clean ofF in the following year.* 
in March, that the stock and cvr^rfuay the better incorpo* 
rate, aijd the wound heal over. 

This cock-spur should also be rembved with a sharp 
knife from ;> [ 1 \nc branches of other tiges. 
t In this month it is proper to make incisions on pears and 
plumh/j, chiefly on the larger wood, and to carry the wound 
even beyond theftpith, not only to hinder the free ascent of 
* =>ap by the b'ark*, hut also through the pith. 

J% With tlu? same view, in order to make a tree more bear- 
ing, you may confine the passage of the sap to the •pith* 
only, in the lcsser^nd perpendicular branches, by'ciitum- 
Hsing thtem of thfc bark for about two yiehes round, tak- 
ing it entirely away to life wood. These branches will 
continue /or several years to t>ear fruit; anM when at last 
they die, there c*e infinity nufnbers of others that succeed 
them, especially in # tl\eJrniddle of the tree, wljich ought 
to undergo the same di ciplijie, if they are proud and un- 
governable. , J * » , 

\ fiut off* the headset’ new planted trfed against the wall, 
and reduce them witl a sharp knife *to thing or four buds. 

K. 2 9 ” rs 
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Prune also your peaches, plumbs, pears, and chevies 
that ha\ e had one year’s growth ; in which you ought 'o 
be- very discreet, and do it according to the vigour or weak- 
ness of the tree. For some will leave too many branches, 
more than the root can well support pothers cut of? all* to 
c give, as they pretend, more vigour to the tree ; but direc- 
tion ought to go along with the knife. ' - 

' ' ' FRUIT-OAR DUN— April. 

Mature /now exerts itself hi the-- circulation of llic 
juices, and fin forming blossoms, leaves and branches; 
yet this, of all other rummer months, gives us most ocoa 
si(Vi to look about ifc, to see an hat our servants have clone, 
•sSTeS&mme whether tlicy have nut the last hand to the 
• winter-pruning and milling ; whether they have cleared :he 
trees from all unprofStkMfe branches. We shall find with 
pleasure the beginning of plenty in a full bloom, and na- 
ture put in the nicest order, if wc still remember to guard 
her from injuries, apd to keep off rougVlhsiciills, especi- 
ally off those which have been new planted, either in 
autumn or spring; if we entourage them with wafer dur- 
■ ing the parching dry winds which usually icign in this 
month; and if wc guaid their roots with a ‘circular paving 
of stones, ora small heap of weeds or grass, ttvkeep them 
cool rind moi$ft. - 41 

Mmv •narrovvly watch your new planted trees against 
walls, rubbing off all such young shoot? as push°dircctly 
forward, leu* ing none but those, that shoot sideways, to 
form the bcauffy of the tree. v 

What apples remain to he grafted may lie completed this 
month, twljich is thc.timp for grating, between the bark 
and the wood, when the sap flpws freely, and suffeis them 
to p^rt. * ( l 

Slit those chcifv -frees ihtif are n\ l t thriving, * with tfre 
point of a knife, joerpciidicularly down their body and the 
| chief 
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rhitff branche s. Some cherry-trees® have continued in ail 
uAhmlng state for fifteen years tog^thej;, and after they 
hale been thus slit, they have prospered to admiration. 

iVatch the new planted vines, and su^er not above one 

• sh Jot, flr two at most, to remain ; for, the pnnetpai thing 

* y<p »ught to aim at is, to get large, arid consequently bear- 

jng, wood as soon as may be, wlndi^s no otherwise to* be 
don* th#n b.y taking" Hway a!! the smallest shoots, 'JPhcn/ 
is a general* fail ure in this point, for, if all, or mftt of v 
the weak shoots bcsuffeicd to glow mi a voung vine every 
.year successhely, }«ou may wait seven or eight years with- 
o’rft fruit, ^nd then only at last see strived littld bunches of 
glMpOb. ^ • 

* it is no wonder that* blossoms or vflung frui^ ge ner^fi y 

fail off the peach-trees, in this month, cspeyajft^m^ 
sortie of the stiongfcr branches; the reason whcieof cun-.- 
not be* better explained than simile ot a nurse s 

o\er-nu:cli abounding \vi hmiik, and affording it too freely, 
be wliich means, the child is fiequontiy*in danger of being 
cloaked. U is on this account i advi-,o the laying branches 

• of luc? hoii/.onluiK . and keeping tiie.m ficc from great 
v/ooi? and peipcndicuk^ shoi.-s in the middle, that the 
sip may he rarfied in due pioportion, as is necessary not 
only to form blossoms but to teed the fruit. Hence it is 
4cmonstraMe, that in ordeii to have a sufficient quantity ot 

* fruit, too* much vigoi is as detrimental as toojittle. « « 

lie sure to remove this month all suekeg fiom fig-trees, 
and shorten somfc ot the great wond, yi order to fill the 
bottom with new branches. • 

. FRUiT-OttVil 1>EN. — Mat/. 

• • f » ■ » * . 

Now vegetation exerts and displays its utmost force. 

y5 tickers w ; l[ be pushing forward tro*n thc*stocks ot yees, 

I vdiu li oujlit to lie cJfofully rdnoved, ,es*ecially from such 
is are new planted. I * f 

1 I From 
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From vines, though they have been pruned, unprofita- 
ble shoots will bp pyshing forth, at innumerable placet ■ 

r e must be picked off in their very buds, if possi^e, 
beginning of this month. ^ 

Nothing ought to be suffered to grow upon a virib, c' en 
c in summer, but whatjis absolutely necessary for wood, li cit* 
and shelter. All besides these impoverish a vine. Wc, 
\may~be assured that the neglect of' this is the very thing 
feas*dlscouraged most from entertaining any hopes o t 
success, c 

Tie up t hft shoots of the vine to their props or frames, 
leaving onlyt three or ‘four of the boldest shoots. Disen- 
gage such branches re are, sometimes, behind the la-gel 
wwpd. The latter Vnd of this month employ yourself in 
most forward projecting branches, where fruit 
^is, close 0) tfie wall, 't hrough the neglect of this many 
grapes never come tcTTttateaty, but are starved with winds 
and dew's. 

Pick off, ,xai’cfuhy, the canker froin Mricot and wall 
cherry-trees.; an d tlijin both pearlies and apfrfeots of their 
superfluous fruit, in, order to make the remaining grow 
larger. This work, though it if; done with reluctance, 
c ought nevertheless to he complied with, because one good 
apricot, or peach, is worth twenty bad ones. 

In this month you shorten the running-out blanches ir 
^11 yQUfc fruit-trees, not leaving above two inches remain- 
ing, to the steim. 

You now begfnjiie •summer-pruning 6f pears, and cut 
off the shocks to half an inch, iaking out the rest in the 
middle entirely where # crowded ; but at the extremities <»f 
the tree, if room* they m&y k bedet alon<5 to the winter 
pruning * oply, the perpendicular shqotf, in the middle of 
dwarfs, you reduce to Jialf an inch, and they will put 
forth^bearing branches. 

You ought not fto fncglectVeedingX'trawberriei, and'to 
takeaway the runners, 1 during the tiriie of their bearing 
L * 1 fruit 
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fiuil Raspberries indeed do not tequire that care, but 
rdJtfier do better without it : you musj likewise water them 
in pry seasons. , # 

-ook carefully on all youi new planted^trees, and in cate 
t yoJ observe any of them U/be in a declining state, shelter 
th'm with boards and mats , for such.as are weak, are apt* 
/o be ovei powered by the heat of tlu\sun, and shrink ?nd 

diCfiwajr. , ^ • » f 

Ckpoffthe extieme shoots of goosebeines, fo*this**ili 
prevent 01 kill the cankei-woim, which, by laying its eggs, 
and breeding there? often, destioys the leavei and make* 
tl* fruit insipid. * \ 

• Ants huit and injuie the loots and 'imaller fibres of peach- 
tices. Ihe following* method is herfc insert^ for treu 
destruction. f **■* 

Cut dew-worms m small pieces, and strew them in places^ 
some distance from their habit -dons , they will quickly 
rcsoit thithci for food, and then, by the help of a water- 
ing-pot and staldyig watci, you will easily destroy them* 




FRUIT-GARDLN — fane. 


Rfgapd th4 overgrowing vine-branches bv tlje first* 
summci -pi lining, shortening them at the second or third 
bad be) odd the fiuit: but in case a Mgorous branch is 
- wanting to fillup a vacancy for •the next year, you hacl 
better k i\c that Alone. » ^ * * 

C ontinue to nail those bunches ®f ^japes w’h*ch pxoject 
too much, close to th # c wfell, 01 pales. ^ . 

# By the 30 th of this montli you ipay expect the blossoms 
01 the une, which will/peifulnc the whole ail about it, 
especially on a hot# sijry shiny da^. # f • # 

You nowgii£ the summei nailing And pruning to peaches, 
apricots, and. plumbj/ in order expose *the fruit tp the 
. Man, antf cut off th/Ce shoot? whose leases are infected bv 
lightniqg or blights' # * j 

* , j Now 
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Now you clip your ‘thyme, and box-edgings, as likewise 
all ever-greens, whic;h add beauty to the walks, and to the 
^Jiole fruit-garden, especially in the winter-season. i 
You must not forget to roll the gravel-walks after rain* 
o < ‘ « 11 c 


FRUIT-GARDEN.— July. 

f f° 

V The vines are flow in their full sfirength and vigour- in- 
8omifth«that great confusion will ensue if they 1 be neglect- 
ed and left unpruned, and the fruit will have little benefit 
of the sun f therefore, if from* a vigorous shoot, already 
pruned, th<fre shoot several Midsummer shoots,, take thbrn 
off, sparing only oneewith one bud upon it. 

\There iy no danger in exposing tlte grapes this month to 
though the leaves ai^d wood he thin, the au- 

^tumnal snoots will soon shelter them again. 

Old vines, indeed, Thkfo.run high, and bear chiefly out 
of the knots of the old wood, make not so much confu- 
sion: one winter and one summer pruning will do. But 
the want c>£ sap and, vigour to feed the extended branches, 
is the case why we cannot expect early, large, and good 
grapes. *° 

* Gopd soil and climate, or artificial heat, do wonders ; 
but it is best to trust to the strongest young wood, in older 
to procure the best and largest grapes. 

* E*pese yoi*r apricots te the heat of the sun, by rcmo\ing 
some*of«the lcarcs, that the fruit may take its colour and 
beauty. The sBlu|x;ai?e is to be observed, in the latter 
end of the month, to peaches ; and jf any strong wood or 
water-shoots ptSsh from the apricot or peach-tree.* except 
they serye to fill up a vacarfcy, th^y ought -to be takemoff. 
Preserve ttjeir young,, shprt branches, i>y nailing them to 
the wall. Inoculation^ may no.w bc f continued with safety, 
after t rain, of pears, plij^nhs, and holies. 

• If a pear-tree o^er vigorous, cut\t»ff all branches tfiat 

push forward, to jaalf ah inch. | 

i , ' You 
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Yf)u should now water your pea<?h-irees plentifully ; it 
wi| prove advantageous in swelling aijd ripening the fruit. 
If |ou omit it, the iruit will drop off, wjil the fruit-tro|g t 
in pots, in case you do not water them c^tily. 9 
• M/cc<fing and houghing ofight to be carefully minded, to 
keep clean the borders and alievs, aijd hinder the, weeds 
y om seeding. You must likewise destroy, as much «as 
possible,® flies, ean\jgf and ants, which m this month are/ 
great enemies to apricots and peaches. Neglect lfbt -to # 
roll the gravel-walks after rain. » 




. * FRU 1T-G ARDEN .—August. 

Your chief exercise* in the fruit-garBcn for S^is rnonj^, 
is in gathering the fruits ^of the labour you hav^J^#owS% 
on ft in the winter aAd spring : however, some amusement . 
may be found in employing yoa^nand in inoculating of 
pears, plumbs, and hollies. 

Continue the pruning of those vines fhatVcrc neglected 
tlfe preceding month, keeping the fruit sas close#U> the wall 
•as possible, and shadowing them discreetly with leaves 
sufficient to defend themjagainst the cold nighty. 

^ The vineyard! begin now to suffer, if they arc not she!- • 
tered. You* must therefore carefully watch that nothing 
niay be wahting, but yet nothing superfluous. 

* Cut your strawberries, after they have clone bearing* 
close to the ground, that they may put f o^ncw leave* be- 
fore winter. * • 

Expose your apricots aftd peaches to the sua, to perfect 
tl^ir ripening, and to give tliem Ijeauty and richness of 
fastpc * / * • 

* You may with gr«at ^afety rempvc,ever-greeys, 4hc lat- 
ter end of this lYionth. • # * 

JJnbind those inoculations that were performed % last 
• nao’nth, ISst the stoc/be gallefl with sjvejfing ; for in three 
or four \yecks time tlie bud will incorporate. 

* 9 S Be 
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Be careful, in gathering apricots, that you do not break 
the branch whereon they grow, because thence may ^ro- 
»/3ed another bearing braneh the next year , neither o* ght 
you to thumb them, by way of trial of ripeness, because 
, it will make their rot. 

If you can keep #the morella-cherry on a north side, to 
which it ought always to be planted, from birds, until th: 
' Cnd‘ of this month, or the beginifing of next, «thej will 
lose a great deal of their acidity, and be a rich and noble 
fruit. • 


J FRU IT^GARDEN. — September. 

licious products of our gardens are now ripe, 
^peaches and nectarines. All these rich fiuits, 
* if you would preserve them entire, rfiust be well guarded 
against wasps and flieS^by hanging up vials of ale and 
honey mixed. 

The old* Newington peach now presents itself in its 
greatest beiuty and perfection , though it is very apt to tall 
fiom the ticc before it is quite ripe : but when preset ved to 
its full ripeness, it is a delicacy not much known out of 
England. 

It is not too late to inoculate pears with sijcccss ; but 
forget not to rek ase those buds inoculated the pieccdii g 
moiftlf. 1 a 

Tfie latter md <of this month, in dry weather, is the 
propei time to gSuher'such pears as will be ripe in Octo- 
ber. Those which are no^r rijfc, .are the summer Bon* 
crctien, Hamden’s bergamot, oiange- bergamot, vind ru- 
selet. • \ • 

•Still be diligent to keep your fruit drdra wasps, earwigs, 
^nd ants. * • • 


FRUIT- 
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FRUIT-GARDEN. — October. 


X. 


Behold the decay, of vegetable native, which now 
t shrinks at the approach, of winter. It is #i<fcv theUiifie to 
turn out all unprofitable things, and get new ones in their 
stead, that may give us better hopes.** We ought now to 
supply the dofccts ^f*our old plantations, and to irtake $ 
new ones : for wliich end,, prepare the ground and bofders « 
with untried earth, without mixture and adultcratfon ; for 
nothing is more hurtful and prejudicial to fruitvtrees than 
duifc;. A middling virgin-earth, that is neither! too poor, 
iior very rich, is the best. % 1 / 

If the borders* are four or five feet w?de with \fis cart/, 
v ou need not Jay it above one foot deep, tlijit^^roois^' 1 
may*be encouraged ^to r,un horizontally : for if they run 
downwards, they will produce perpendicular shoots up- 
wards ; which, in peaches and apricots, end in canker, 
and in death. . * • 

•This being so busy a month for planting, yo« *ought to 
4ay in a good stock of untried earth, to be ready upon all 
occasions. * . 

If your soil be 1 naturally subject to wet and moisture, 
you must plaint your tre^s high ; for it is certain death for 
pouches and* apricots where water stagnates in winter : and^ 
•if your soil is dry and warm, jt is ifruch prefemble to* plant 
in this month than*n the spring. # » 

In planting your vines, a wall foflr o^ive feet high is? 
sufficient: you ought Jo •plaijt them six or raven yards 
asunder ;#and in case they were plartfcd thicker, ihe over- 
plus yfliould be ltmovcd.-in foA* or five years, that the 
branches may have i*oo*n to run horizontally. » * , 

The propercst ‘mixture of «qil for,>fines is the rubbish of 
.old, buildings, oomposcJ of lync and *nor tafr, or sea-^oal 
-askes, or 8rift-sand ; Either of*these, whjtwith an equal 
quantity pf rich warm earth, will answer the end. 
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Make the borders^ four or five' feet wide, and on^ foot 
deep, sloping ^nd descending towards the south: to piix 
with the mould is pqison to a vine. ? 

If the season has been favourable, your diligence will 
, now he reward^ by gathering of ripe grapes; but t> do 
this, you ought to # wait for fair and dry weather. This 
you must likewise pjjserve in gathering your pears, which 
afterwards you fiiy up singly, on (shelves ipadc^ for that 
purpose, in some upper room or ganet. In frosty wea- 
ther, you must shelter and defend them from it, with 
dean stra\^ laid over them. .Such rrinter-pcars as ripen 
not till Clpistmas, tfs Colmars, Winter Bon-crelicns, V\ 
you may suffer to heng on the trees till the latter cud of 
wtober. i Such a$ arc curious may tic paper over them, 
them from frost. t 


FRUIT-GXft DEN. — J\ or ember. 


You may ‘carry on planting of fruit-trees of all sorts, 
which wrjje ncgleoted in the former month. «> 

You may now nail the tender branches of fig-trees close 
to the wall, before the great firsts come on ; but by no 
means shorten the branches. 

Begin to prune pear and plumb-trees, especially dwarfs, 
and those on frames ; but of all other works Accessary ;o 
c be performed in this month, is the pruning of vines for the 
winter Season ^this you must do with Jrcat judgment and 
discretion, if yVn^wilbexpect fair and gdod grape? ; there- 
fore, be sure to leave but few, fc and those the thickest and 
ablest, of the last year’s branches, taking the squall ojks 
entirely away. Take car# that no part of the wall Lc left 
naked,*, or^ unfurnished with bearing wood, especially to- 
wards the bottom, because that part has 1 a double advan- 
tage both, of 'the wftll and the bolder, to Reflect the sun- 
beam$; every year f some sof the *cXd wood mast be cut 
#s»wn to the ground, with a view of having young wood 

c f 
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to b<*u* fruit the succeeding year, at> the bottom of the 
walk laying such branches as horizontally as possible : and 
to forward the ripening of such grapes near the ground, ^ 
will be proper to pave the borders wifh Sroad slabs, or 
slate®. • . • * ! . 

r l !ne ablest branches of this last year’s wood are to be 
pruned to about two feet long; anc^the rest, to aboyt 
three^ foi^r or^ five bud»; observing to lcfcve one shostcr f 
between two* longer ; by this means the grapes jviil be 
spread pretty equally when they conic to grow ; byt, take 
qjre you crowd then* not top much : near a foit asunder, 
especially the larger branches, is sufficient. \ 

This month is a proper time to mak^ nurscrieslfor stocks 
of all sorts of fr^itt-treos, either by planting ot the bvjt 
plumb-suckers, or sowing of proper stones and kern$ii, \ 
raisc*pcaches and apricots, pears and apples. 9 ^ 

Almonds and peach-stoncs will do*well enough for stocks 
for peaches, in a rich sand or gravel-soil, hut hazardous in 
a wet and strong one. Healthful trees, front wheresoever 
thc;y come, cannot Tail to grow in untried earthy 


li/t. 


J FRUIT-GAKDEN. — December. * 

♦ 

* The juices of plants and trees arc at icst, and the cold 
frosts have spared none Vat ^evergreens ; and there i$ little 

.work left,* except to finish what was left undone the Jiast* 
month. However,* take notice of this : • * 

The common practice of turning ujj^gravel walks in 
ridges, in this month, is certainly wrong ; for ,we are not 
on|y deprived of the benefit of them all the winter, but it 
is 1 a lpal tillage, and adds fertility to them, to the future 
gfleaf increase of wegds and grass. ^ The bestwa^r, if they 
must be turned, is to stay tjll April* when they may be 
turned, and laid down again soon al’tey. • 

* ^fche inquisitive naty$Hist h3s»this month time and oppor- 
tunity to make use of his microscopcnvithin doors, whereby 

* a « 
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be may discover those numberless eggs of little ampuls 
lodged in the loots, the bark, the leaves, and tender 
branches of trees. These being dcvouiing enemies of 
* vegetable nature, and the cause of blights, he thus will be 
able qestioy fnem in embryo. c 
% Having thus conducted the cuiious operator in a f) uii- 
garden through tlie several months in the yeai, and shewn 
\ lniq, in a familial mannu, the obdtr of time, when and 
how 4 ;to employ himself to the best advantage , we shall 
leave ijiin to his further improvement in the practice of 
what is tai/ght in this small compass*, by obseiving those 
rules which he may depend on ha\ e uctn obsen ed by ^ex- 
peiiencedjgaidcncis^ 

\ Befoie /*re contUdc this subject* we t\tiact a pas- 
Mi . Saddam' s Memovs of the Philosophical 
Ti ansatfioih, No. 366, page 102, where, concerning tlie 
change of colour in graces, wc haVe the following account 
" In Hi U Mi. Cane planted a cutting of a vine against 
44 a wall, on tin eastern prospect, where it had the sun 
44 fiom its using till half an hour after twelve o’clock — 
44 The soil was a stiff clay, out, to make it woik the bet- 
44 tei, he meliorated it, by mixing some rubbish pr the 
c 44 foundation of an old biick wall in J.nuaiv, 1719, he 
44 pruned it, and its figuic was thus left-hand r I right 
44 hand At the time of the yeai it shot at both hands 
abojit twenty-two inches of aside, befoic it became a 
44 joint, that on the right-hand wasc a very luxuriant 
44 blanch, as Its tjie body of the tiae , the odiei side 
44 was not half so* thick or big, and the leaves on the right- 
44 hand weie as big again the other on the left hand, 
44 and the largest he flunks he ever saw. The ughkhand 
Ai bore^a vciy laige and good black grape, and large clu^- 
44 * ters , the left-hanc^were vlery g#o*d white grapes , and in 
44 1719, he h*d mo^e bunches of t^e white than the black 
44 and blue grapes the leaccfe dyeft^d , these dyed white 
44 on the black side, as well as on the other* 

4 f 44 In 
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“ In January 1720, he pruned the tjRe again, but tacked 
“ up more of the right-hand (being black.) than he did os 
“ tl® left, for which reason he had that yeir a great mamr 
“ more of tire black than he ha3 of the white , and they’ 
“ ripenet^for the seasoh of ttys year very Well. About the 
“ 23d of October 1720,' he gathered tlie list of diem; and 
“ the leaves dyed also white this y eat, lb ring the second 
“•year of bearing.” i, ** % 

• • • a 


* • FLOWER-GARDEN. 

* » * A / 

We shall now^ive a list of several flowcis, in\lie oid* r 
of the set eral months, a* they appear in bjeey*^ with* 
somc*account of the iheth,od of managing and piopagating 
them. * 

• 

F LOWER-GARDEN. — January. . 

Plant anemonies, both single and double, Sf various 
dolouis , you plant soonci or later, accofding as you would 
have tfiem blow, ^iom t.h<? beginning of October to Can- 
dlemas The, earth must be a rich sand, mixt with rotten 
cow-dung and lime. In stiff grounds they rarely flower. 

ileep off the wet, and severe frosts ; but if dry weather • 
in Match or April, give thcm*a little water. * , .* 

If you pen ( ive the stalks short, and the leaves but few, 
you may conclude they dislike the groulm; and you will 
do best to take them Up, 'in prder to remove* them to a 
ridfer and* lighter soil . this voi) do a$ soon as you seethe 
leaver turn yellow ; in a month’s time they will be dry 
enough, and may 4 be*kdpt in pdpcr$tijf leplantedt * 

A little willow-earth is very proper to jgalx with the 
abovp compost, 'when you repi^pt them. * 

* Cyclamens are raised fiom seed, v^ulh foil sow as soon 
• , 3 . as 
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as ripe in boxes, ancjt'm two years time you may tyans- 
jplant them. There aic two sorts, the vernal and autum- 
Mu 1 j the vernal ^s sown in the spring, and the autumn J in 
autumn. Plant thOm not 'above two inches deep. 

If yoU propagate from the roots, do it in June Q r July, or 
before the time of blowing. 

Snaru'-drops. Thfey inci ease to admiration by the roots, 
which you may* remove whene\tg«you have a mind to 

do i. { 1 

JPrwirose », both single and double, may be increased 
by sowing ^!he seed on a bed of fine with a co\ei of 

rich mould upon them, about tfie cnd<-of August , transplant 
them the tear after. f The second spring you may expect 
Vowcis. J € , « 

Piant tulips, vaiious soLts of bulbs, ununculusc% Ac. 




FLOWER-GARDEN . — Ft In uaty . 


. • • 

There are many suits of irises propagated fiom then 
bulbs, ^ansplant* them ac the end ot August, or begin- 
ning of September, in good lich earth, not much expose u 
to the sun.* ' |( 

llepatica's are piopagatcd of seed, sowji jn September* 
in good substantial caith, and tiansplantcd 4i as soon as 
,they arc fit ; or of slips, in March and September. They 
are # of several sorts. v 

Stock-gilliflyweto . They arc comnicyily laiscclof seed, 
thinly sown in April, 'in good light caith. When they arc 
three or four indies liigli^ take ..hem all up, and thiow 
sand upon the bed to triage it poorer: plant iheni tefca 
convenient distance. Repeat this for thiec succe^dipg 
month's, <k) cause tlttm'to gtow 1 <jw. You may propagate 
them by slips^ of such as wave no buds in the month of 
March ; these you Set thicker four inches in gqod grqund# 

* ' . . an<f 
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and* they wifl Wow in September. By frequently removing 
them they will thrive best, were it oqce yvery month. 

Sow ten-week stocks, nod mignonette* a \ 


BLOWER-GARDEN — March 


# Polianthoses art now in hlov*;" You sow iti Bftyust 
or ^ppt^nbg-, and .transplant them the yeanafber, ifrjmtt 
do the primroses. I • • m 

Also, DafoiUs , of several sorts. They an taken up ia 
June, and kept dry still September, when you' set them in 
va«ant plages. To produce new fa£es, sow the seeds 1% 
September, and in two or three yean the bulls will be Qt 
for transplanting.* • * \ 

Hyacinths, Jonquils, apd Auriculas, are nqv^btooming. 
Hyacinths are of great variety, and hardy plants, shifted 
dr sown, of seed in September. They roll continue four 
years without transplanting, unless they produce too many 
suckers, and cramg the growth of dowers. * • 

Jonquils are multiplied by tlje bulbs as* daffodils* it being 
»i species of them , plant them about four inches deep, 
and about the same distance. Their bulbs you set as soon 
as may be, or Seep them for some time in moss a little 
moistened. Sfce'ds you raise as you do of the daffodils. 

^turiculah may be raised of seed when nearly ripe, and. 
• the stalks ‘turn yellow, about JuntS Take care the wind 
don't blow the besf seed away at top. youpoW k h. boxes 
about th£ begianiri’g of September, apoiydne, sifted, light, 
rid/earth , it will be $i$ mBnths before they appear;' then 
remove Qmm out of the siu/in some shady place, else 
your^tbour Iff IdJt. Water fodta gently, as you see oc- 
casion, till fit for f&notting. . , • * * • 

Some of the moxfh wtff continue blowing in 

at.:. ' . • 


fox. It. 
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/ • FLOWER-QARDEN. — April. 

In this monthtare the following 
• Wall -flowers, ffoth single and dotit)le : they are of seve • 

ral colours. r I hey hie increased in the same manner as 
V stoc^-giliidowers^-. by slipping or sowing. - 

, Rqtiujmdtis's ; they are increased bj their 3ap^ or Uugs, 
P hml ’ n rich earth; old thatch, well rotted, 
and mixed pith light' mould is the be^t. You plant them 
two inches deep and* four asunder, iir November and'Oe- 
oember : t|ey require frequent watering, if the 'weather be 
my in March and 4pril. They arc takon up in June. 

Tulips. Of these arc a vast variety, and they produce 
every year rfew faces, but they ail flower in March, April, 
and May. You multiply them by taking up the roots as 
soon as the stalks turn yellow, and when they are di-y, lay 
them in boxc? till September or October, then set them 
again three or four inches distance, and r two or three deep, 
in light sanely ground, or airfong other flowers. 

If you sow the seed, which is ripe in July, you must 
c oi;der your earth in boxes, laying a tile underneath, and fil- 
ling it , up with good light earth, then sowing your seed, and 1 
riddle upon them the same mould half an inch thick , in 
three or fouryears they c will flower. < . 

You may leave your tulip 1 roots in tho ground for two or 
three years wilkpift l^urting them. However, the surest 
way is tp tajf*c them lip after they arc blown.' 

Crown Imperial. Theyv are of several kinds, propi- 
galed from bulbs, which ypudisplajat in Ji>ne, and*ke?p oiit 
of the ground till August. They reqi^re good rich edrth, 
and will languish in a^dry sell. Some are raised of seed, 
sowfl in August, bu\, this is^a tedious way. They flower 
in March and April. ■. 0 

Syruttga's or tihuc, *of several kinds, are propagated by 
‘ c 4 * 1 slips 
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«llps or bunches, with the root sf/lit, and set in a shady 
place till they be well rooted ; after you transplant 
them in a Warm situation In NevetiSbdj. , ^ 

Laurushnus, is a. pleasant flower-tra, raised of seed 
^sown at soon as rips,, in gdod light gro/nd , or t>f Ruckers, 
and layors. . I 

.Stui -flowers are of various kinds $ <fejt of Arabia flowers # 
m „ thq star of *lethlehem in June, that of Naples/ 

and the yellow, in April and May , and the LEthiofiart ii\ 
August. They delight in rich sandy earth, and tre taken 
)>ju« soon as their teaves are dry, and kept till Michaelmas 
before they aie transplanted. The Arabian and Ethiopian 
isquiic caie in winter, and ought to tte housed. I ) 

Mai igolds ais ?own "from the beginning of April to the 
< til of May, to have flowers early and late. {tVnembcr in 
sowing, that you bury them not too deep, for the smaller 
the seed the thinnei covering of earth is required: your 
round must be good, else you lose your labour. 


1 LOWER-GARDEN — ,1 lay. 


• • 


t oMjMBixrs }ou raisfc by sowing seed in •April, they , 
# ivill flowci the ycai aitci In August the seed is ripe, and 
) ou may sqw it again tli£ same month. 
wPwmc^ Of this flower ft male and female. They are# 
* multiplied by tlu roots in OUobcr*oi Novcmfcei, ^et *in a 
pi ice not miK h exposed to the sun. 'Bhe^ced sown very 
thm in September, whcic it may not beffiisturbed for two 

> c / s • ’* f 

(ii/dini#, is an annual flower, and sown in April and 
M^y/* * * # 

Saty non, oi bee-flbwer, tlui buHis thereof ale plantcfl 
in September, if you keep bit the /rost it will flower in 
flay following.. ... * • 

• Pints, ’rhey ate perennial-flow cy>, nw»t of which you 

« l 2 . nw 

4 » 
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Sow ia April in tight earth, and transplant »s won as they 
ant big enough. ^I’hcy flower the second year. 

ifartagon, or Mnuniain-$i(s, of which are the white, 
the Spotted* that o/ Canada, Marlagon of Constantinople, 
< red, fed yellow, vie Jlupgaiiafi, the Virginian, am 1 that of 
. Pompey. They flojy^ in June. They are propagated heie 
^ by -bulbs, as soon as.the $dwcr is gor^e, planting them im- 
mediately about fi^e inches deep, inearth of strength and 
pubstaficc. | r 

Hwcytsucfks. They grow commonly in woods, whence 
they are introduced into our gardens* Their increased 
easy, for every branclf will take root, if laid in Jhe ground 
ia^ January or February, if the weather permits. French 
hooey-suciaes are ritsed of seed in April,* and transplanted 
as soon as Jhf y are fit. „ 

Bugks. They are raised of seed. The flowers • are 
Used to garnish salads.* To save the seed, cut down the 
stalks as soon as ever it begins to ripen. , 

r 

a 

• •< FLOWER-GARDEN .—J{i ne. 

Flowers blowing in this month, among others, are, 

4 Snap-dragons. They aie raised of seed in April, and 
foe seeds are gathered in August „• < 

Amarani bus's are sown cvciy year, either on a hot-bed, 
&boi\t the enji March, or in light fat earth in May. 
There are several sorts and tolouis, but all flower from 
June till Augusftv^'Vhe seed is gathered irom those laised 
on hot-beds ^nd transplanted. It is a tender plant. 

Convolvulus, major and rrvi'aor, aic annuals, and must r?c 
sown every year, in the lakes' end of Mar$h, or the ^cgl\#- 
nlng of.April. c N - < 

Nasturtiums are s^wn evilry year, as other annuals. 
Fgaxinella 4s soyvn in light ground in August, or if 
planted from the roots in Match. The seedling* you may 
transplant in April following. 

* v * i Jessamine, 
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Jessamine. Wheneof are severll sorts, the white, the 
Spanish, the y«Uow, and the India*. {They -flower from 
July till the beginning of August. TJhey are incieasefc by 
suckers or slips, taken off in March and April* The In. 

, dian aid Spanish must be put in pots c I bursts, ahff housed 
in winter. These you graft by appsolch, laying the Shorts* 
, est branches in littlq channels in thtfe^th * water therft of r 
terv and they will jaEe root the sooner, andfce fit to* be Re- 
moved in September. 1 * * • 

Carnations are increased by laying, thus ' finft, yotl top 
the-green leaves of the layers, then, from ond of the mid- 
dle joints, you cut it half through, to the ncitijoint towards 
you ; then, with hooked sticks, peg^it down in the grouhd, 
coveting it with* mould, and then water it. Vhis work is 
done from July to October. They will ta&e toot in a 
mftnth after, and iaay.be taken uj> Sod planted, either in 
beds or pots. They delight in light earth, one part of ox 
and cow dung, well rotted, mint witty two parts of earth, 
will be fit to plat# your layers in. But the fallowing com* 
position is thought to be more excellent, vie.* Take one 

• barrow full of tannei’s earth, four barrows full of wood- 
pile earth, and a quarter of a peck of old lime, mixed and 
worked well together. The wet in winter is very hurtful 
to this flower " Such 4 s are planted in beds, ought to hard 
the earth about them renewed every year Pigeons dung, 

- or that of poultry, will make the!n blow tht? sooner/ The 
seed of the best'flowers sown in April, pn a good shady 
giound* will produce very good flbwrjd, and often a new 
wwiety of colours, Sow*thcm thin, and lift the earth half 
fa, incl^over them. 1 hr lager end of August, or the be- 
gin^hg of Srptdmbei followmif, you may transplant them, 
and expect fioweisr if. they like their* soil, the summer ‘af- 
ter. The principal colour* fiat blffw aie red and white, 
j purple and white, crimson ,*nd white, scarlet add white, 

• ssurlet, aqd dovc-gilHfioWlss* ^ • 


Unfits, 
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Moses. Rose-trees hffcreas* by suckers, or laying in Au- 
gust. The roots axp only pegged down in good earth. And 
li)teillise by inocylatjon in June. They are removed any 
time from,. October to February. Cut off all the dead 
branches erery spnkgi and if y*bu clipdt, let it be is soon , 
. as it has done flowering. Roses thrive in most sods but in 
wet* They have vmouS names, and ire of different kinds, , 
viz. The English lose, the Hungarian? tbe Belg?c, the dou- 
ble velfet* thef marbled, the Frankfort, the cimiamon, the 
damask, the Brovence, the monthly, the yellow, the Au- 
strian, the white, the musk, the .eglantine, the evergreen, 
and double 4°g rose. * , * 

•Campions raised "of seed sown in September, or ol 

slips taken from thd old roots in August,* which you do 
every year afrgsh. , 

Poppies. They are of a vast variety, 1 double and singfe , 
and, being one of the annuals, you sow them from the be- 
ginning of April to the end of May. 

Marigold io likewise an annual, and iqust be raised by 
sowing its curd the beginning fit April- There aie stiera! 
soits, viz. the common, the African, and the French. 

Fox-glove, pr Digitalis, you rai$p by seed in April. The 
seedling-plant will be fit to be removed in ’Scptembci fol- 
lowing. You may split the roots as you do' carnations. 
You roust frequently water them in hot weather. , 

Cb»cZj/-^//l,c. common, tiwat^ and French, is one of the 
annuals, hnd taised^by seed sown in the beginning of 
April, X ^ 

# FLOWER-GAi^DEN X-J%ly. \ 

In this month blootp the following, viz . n \ _ 

, Basil.'' The small kind- is sfown m March, on a -hot-bed 
It |t a tender plant, but 8 gre|!t‘ornamem to a flower-gar- 
% den» |nd requires greftt care tq secure it from- the weather. 

* It is planted in pretty large pots dtf light rich earthl < 

a , ' * Ftrgin’s- 
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htrgin's-boxoer is of two sorts, the red and the purple. 

I hey aic increased by laying. 

Lupines aie annuals, and sown in tlie beginning of A^iil. 
Si abuts. Theic arc three sorts, t3te ’white, red, and 
^Indian.* To piocur^ seed, remove tWb plants iq Jane, 
and they will flower early the next^jjar. They all die* 
alter seeding. | ,*T 

Ma rtf l o£ Pei u. Vrhis flower dies'evciw winter for* 
the ..lost past, and is laiscd by the seed on I hot ; b#d, the 
he. inning of Apt it, and is thence removed ii«o rjph earth* 
Take up the loots, sand Itepp them diy in woollen rags till 
H'idi . putting thAn in tlie giound, they will flower as 
usual. . 

• * f 

Caleb /iy is oi!c of the annuals, anti sown in the begin- 
ning of April. $ ^ 

Lilies ate of scvoial sorts, and commonly multiplied by 
the bulbs, set in Oclobci. They thrive in most grounds. 

E.()fa\tuur-peui. They may be sown ^ny time from 
Oclobc i to the end of May. You mult su^pqit them with 
^icks. * 

9 * * <9 • , 

• FtmaU liti'nim is raised of seed, sywn on a hot-bed in 
Mui',h. The plants mi^t be well secured hum tlie cold 
foi si\ weeks, tn longer, and then planted ’out amongst* 
small flowets: - It icquires ftequent wateiing. 

„ Dittany is a hardy planf : you may inoease it by the 
loots in March, or sow it in rich giound in SJpptcmbci. * 

Sji aiht Bi a ns 5re sown in April oi May, as kidney beans. 
pleahtler , or ihse-bay, is propagateefj^ ‘faying in August. 
lyJnust be taken great care of in winter, or housed. 
{J?a$fjpn-fiwer is «own onAn hotbed in Marph. Qover 
the^ s*>ots in wiAter fiom tlm foost. You may propagate 
fhem by the roots, by planting ^heip ip as much su^ as 
possible. * * , J t $ 

Valerian, p perennial flower, is sown Ip rich eaflh in 
4P r il, arid transplanted 9 $ %oon as bjg enough. They 
flow cr £hc second year. * 

* * » Spiiemort 


I 
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Spiiemort is a hand plant, propagated by planting its 
roots in August. 

tuberoses are increased a £ offsets, planted in a warm 
•oil, in April, or put r in a pot, and set ip a hot-bed in March. 
When, you take them out of the hot-ped, and dry weather 

* ensues, give themiWater every day about noon, after they 
have stood awhile, in, the sun. Tye ijently the stalk to a 

* stiek.to prevent its breaking off. You house it apout^Mi- 
chaeke^. L 

* FLOWER-GARDEN.— jtugust. 

Sevejiaj, of the preceding floweis are cortinuing< to 
blossom, viz. * 

Carnations, pinks', female balsam, hmaranthus, the jffthio- 
pian star-fl#vjei, cyclamen, greater convolvulus of \ annus 
kinds, everlasting peas and swcet-ppas.'tubc loses, lychifts’s, 
African and French maMgoIds. 

, Sweet Sultm is one of the annuals, sown in the begin- 
ning of April. ' Annual-stocks, autumnal hyacinths, nastui- 
tiums, spidfrwort, lupines, jessamines. 

Jfolkhocks , both Rouble and single, of several colours 
They are so\yn in April. * » 

c Sun-jlowers are likewise sown in the month of April. 

. # FLOWER-GARDEN . — September. 

Ftbwklts inbloijm in this month are the following, Hriz. 

Besides seversSy'pf the preceding month, scabiusses, iu- 
tumnal croc asses, autumnal hyacinths. 

Lark-spurs, one of J:he aimuals, sown in Apr? „ pot/ 
apthusses, double and single. ' * v x 

Moly fhey are *of Aevdral sorts : «the Homer’s-moly, 
the, Indian, the Hungary, tpe serpent, the Spanish, the 
yefljtlp*, the Dibscorides-molyj You increase them by the 
bulba^Whkh youdake up as "soon as the stalks and leaves 
arts dUbered. c t 

c ' Quernsey- 
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Gktrmey-lily, must be planted » a warm, rich, sandy 
soil, and increased by its bulbs, or ofiffsts. 

JEthiopie Applet. Urey are, sown da Wt-beds, tfaeAat- 
tcr cud of March. 

. 

FLOWER-GARDEN 

Bfsii^Es piost of euch flowers 
prec cding month, wc have in this but few osiers* <Those 
ot an) show arc the African and French marigold*, marvel 
of Peru, autumnal •crocusses, yellow autumnal narcissus* 
attack gilhfywers, tuberoses, Guetnse^-lily, amaranth us, sua 
flowus, and seveial others. * . » 



# FLOWER-GARDEN .—November. 

We have now but few flowers in blossom in the open 
air, besides such as arc remaining of the last month ; and 
oui time, thncfoqj, must be employed in 'taking care of 
ssch as ic quite shcltei from Ike seventy of the *frost : we , 

• must covu our choice carnations, auriculas, anemaities* 

and h)arinths, and proicct tlicm from great .tains, snow* 
and cold in mfld weather and sun-shine you may expose* 
the m to thp open air. you now turn up the mould ot earth 
)<>u intend* for yonr flower-garden, that the fiost may mel- 
low it. ^ , ’ » » 

J * FLOWER-G A RDEN.-*-/)c^ m her. 

/lr we have a few of* any flowers in bloom in this month, 
Ofty jfe the regains of the jpst ; except it be (if* the wea-, 
yiea proves open), some single'anemonies, polyanthusses* 
primroses, and *no<v-flrops. ) ' ' • • 

t Having thus gone through ithe fiower-gpden, we nett 

• shall take # a transitory view, «pd inspect what is chiefly to 

• {fc done the Kitchen-garden. , • ^ 


t 
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KITCWEN-GARDEN . — January . 


that i* 
sp'.ing- 


* In this month $>a must prepare ^bur ground, so 
may*bc read! for sowing di planting all manner of \ 
herbs?* J 

If the Veather permits, you may sow radishes, spinach, 
lettuces, arid Other shading ; but if you are hindered by 
hard" frosts/ dung your ground ; make hot-beds, c on whfcli 
fou may rtfise some Small salad-herbs ; plean your seeds, 
get your tools in order, to be ready against the frost is gone. 

In open leather, secure your iclcry from the frost, by 
raising the earth about it : at such times you may transplant 
Some of your endive, in a warm soil, for seed. 

1 f lf you have any c cauliflower-plants under glasses, pull off 
the decayed 0 leaves, for they arc hurtful ; and give them 
as mmch in opfiif weather as possible; the same you 
must observe if yotf'have any cucumber-plants: but you 
c must very carefully attend suchf nurseries, if you expect 
the ’ advantage of an early produce. Thus, by your indus- 
try and care, you may 'raise various c Linds of kitchen-hcrbs. 
J If the "Weather permits, transplant, the latter e^d of this 
month, cabi^ge-plants, |nd sqw some spinach in the same 
ground. You^jna}** at the same time, transplant l^eksland 
cabbages, for see&; ' * \ 

Transpiaift endive, thrusting tlfe plants deep, almost ‘o 
the top, hr the groundf « . 

, ^ok after snai&*< bfecr vermin, inprivate holes of 
walls, a*hdvnder hedges r which wiU*pffc v ent their coming 
-$|jpa4 when the weaker gr^W? mild and warm. 
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KITCHEN -GARDE t \ Feb ivory. 

This month requires thg attention, aare, and labour 
• of a kitehcn-gardcnerf Jnore than any oner in die whole 
\car. lie now pieplres his ground,* itid sows radishes, 
taunts, parsnips, oniuns, spinage, aitd^cabbage-lettucd ; 
which, iMie Attends «to have several crops, hr repeats to 
do, about a fortnight distance from one sowing to another. • 
Sow young saintline in warm borders, underpale?, walls, 
01 hi dges ; and for fresh supplies, repeat sowing them once 
a fm Lniglit. * ' ' 

Sow cauliflower,seed < in moderate lic^-beds. ‘ * 

Plant in this month, garlic, shalots, rocambole, onions, 
sugm-loaf cabbages, ^cauliflower-plants fiom sinter-beds, 
and aitichokc stocks. * # 

Sow beans and pease overy fortnight, especially the 
Windsor ‘beans : transplant cucumber ajjd njelon-plants 
last month ; plant 'kidney-beans ; and, if the "weather be 
favourable towards the end *f this month, plknt Silesia 
and impeiial lettuces from the hot-bed#. 

You may a! so^ about this time, sow cabbages and savoys 
dor winter ; aryj, for a constant supply of salad-herbs, sow 
lettiu.es, nesses, mustard, rape, radishes, turnips, he. on 
lidl-bcds. . * • 

Plant potatoes, *and Jerusalem artichokes, abouj sjj£ or 
cigb|inthes deep in the giound. * * 

wansplant the cauliflov. cr-plants ftotfh the shelter of 
th/ glass homes, lcavirtg one or two ; take earc not to di- 
stiffb tl?j£roots. % J. * 

JIoc your pease and beans that .have stood the winter. . . 

r » 

* 

t KnXJHEN-GA^DEN.-W^. * 

*The unsettled weather of this monthreepuires a d^|ent 
attendance upon theihot-beds ; you> must therefore c ^ec r 
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ymtfrn tea and beds, in frames, with mats, every bight , 
but give them fresh, ah in the day-time. 

/You now sow cabbage^, sav6ys, wkd red-cabbages, for 
winter. 

Plant- out yoiAcauliflowets*from t^e winter-beA, or those 
that were raised W month. 

, Continue to sofv, pease and beans! 

Sow salad-herDS, radisheB, and Spjnage , ^ikejvise, some 
celeiy ,sced J parsnips, carrots, dill, parsley, sorrel, cheivil, 
fennel, rfnar/golds. 

f&p and plant mint, pennyroyal,* camomile, savour}', 
sage, meftiary, lavfender, wormwood, and most of such 
tsavoury plants. « 

Plant out you venter lettuce-plants, and sow fresh seed 
to succeed Ulem t sow likewise some endive. 

Plant new asparagus-beds, if the ground he dry , anti hoe 
your spinage and radishes. 

V fn the beginning of this month sow cucumbers, melons, 
ui slain, &e.~ In the latter end, put in £ome kidney-beans, 
in warm, lenders, <when the^wcalhei is fait and diy. • 
You likewise tOf sweet marjoram, thyme, hyssop, &c» 
ContinuetO sow young salading upon waim borderc, until 
the beginning ®f April. * 

Sow all sorts of lOpnceval and grey-peast?, for a full ciop 
|n the open field. • < 


ifr^CHEN-GARDEN * \ 

The b egxnnlng of this month plant kidney-beans lA a 
warm and dry sitftptjoh. H^e >our radishes, caring, pais- 
nips, onions, leeks, &<?. and thin thern^ to proper distances, 
tearing the weeds ffpm* among them*', it will be a means 
to promote th$ir growth, * ‘ \ 

it weather* plant flips of«age, tatemary, rue,, la-4 
VM%r, f and such «eat,of plants, Plant gardfra-beans, ahd 
£ * t ‘sow 


I 
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low marrow-&t and other large pease, to succeed the for- 


mer. 


Slip and plant artichokes and cauli’fioVets : continue\to 
sow young salading in shady places ; likewise Silesia and 
other lettuces : transplant yUung celery ftlaptfc AdWt six 
inches distant, in a rich ground, watering them daily till 
they have taken root.1 * i # 

H$e tl\e ground between pease and Beans* raising, the 
caith up to their stems. , • 

After a shower of rain, raise the earth round your cab- 
bages and cauliflowtsrs, which is necessary. If the night be 
col^, cover jour glasses over the metons and early cucum- 
bers. Keep your mint, parsley, &c. from weeds, and wan 
ter them when tW weather is dry. * 

Thin your cabbages ant\ savoys, in order that they may 
receive strength before they are transplanted for good. 

The latter end of this month chaw out all tbe young 
plants of. your artichokes, or else they will cause the maiiy 
fruit to be small. * • • / 


* , KITCHEN-GARDEN. — Mot/. 

, Hot weather in this month causes a scarcity -, but wet, 
a plenty ofopease in our markets* but as wet Weather gives 
planty of pease, it also causeo the plentiful growth of weeds , ■ 
which you ought to keep under -Jts much possible. The 
sanaf is necessary with tegard to dunghil^on w'hicli, if 
pot aestiojed, the weeds will shed’thejr seed, and your 
garden will be plentifully stocked with them when carried 
there. £ j , 

# Continue to sow all sorts of snJall salads every week; for, 
in this season, they 3oc/n grow'Iargc. * You may; aMb plant 
beans, and sow pease, for another erdp. 

I Plant likewise kidney-bean^, on a rttOiSt sin! ; and, about 
■thn* middle of this mnnth, sow cauliflower! for Printer, 
keeping ihe ground 4(01 st. 


Biant 
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' Hilit ^ae^iie cattbag»fe and savoys for flfe'wUftef; and 
traflsplantcelery intp drills: 

£lear the we^ds f from ttys Cauliflowers and cabbages, and 
raise sotpe earth about their stem, taking care none of the 
t earth Alls into tftfe centre of the leaf.. 

You may now pr^nsplant radishes] for seed, but choose 
such as are strait, l^eil-coloured, and small at top. t 
* ‘ Shade yoi*- cucumbers and melons that are undpr frames. 
( Hoe swans, carrots, leeks, parsnips, and beets, and clear 
them froiln weeds } it will promote their growth. 

Transplant coss, imperial and Silesia lettuces, into* north 
borders ; ’ $nd to wai*d s the end of the month, sow some 
brown, Dutch, and ct mmon cabbage lettuces. 

Cut off all small Srtichokes, or stickers*, «t hat grow up the 
side of the (Stems. . 

, G •* 

The latter end of this month sow btocoli for the spring ; 
also set a latter crop of kidney-beans. 

* Sow cucumbers in an open ground, for pickling ; plant 
gourds and pufopkfns upon dunghils. Support the stems 
of yOur ojaipus for seed ; do the same to cabbages, carrots, 
parsnips, leeks, andjothers that were planted out for seed, 
and are now; grown to some height, and want to be. sup- 
1 ported. • 1 


KITCHEN-GARDEN. — June. 


With the beginning of*this monfli you transplant 
cabbages and savoy plants for winter, either in 9n open 
spot of ground, or between rows«gf beans, cauliflowers, or 
the like ; whore they will sooaer take root, and thrive b^s’t. 

Those cauliflowers that were sown last month forwinter. 


Those cauliflowers that ^ere sown last month for^finter, 
should now be planted^ ouj in'Jieds of ficji earth. * ’ 

Hoe your carrots, p^nips, &c. • 0 

W|flt out all sorts of Sweet Herbs that were sown in March, 
as thymc, sjyect njarjoram, &£* allowing them room enough 
to spread. • 

e * c Id 
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jbne.] • f n k i t-c«,en-g.a1dJ|'N. 'sipp*. 1 ': 

Ip# the beginning of this month spaw brocobUseed for the 
second crop. Transplant celery into shady* trenches for 
Ranching; plant kidney-beans; sow brWn, Dutch, ^nd 
common cabbage-lettuces for a late crop* ?aod transplant 
the lettuces soon in ivipy. • i , * , • • 

t ransplant endive ^or blanching in a ifioistground. «, 

Sow small salad-hci’bs every five 015 sik days. " + 

* The brocoli whicliowas sown in May, jfriek out into 
beds, about 'three inches distant from one another* and 
they will grow strong, to plant out the next month. 

Weed and thin dhe plants in your cucumber holes, it 
wiJJ strengthen the rtst ; but do not tet them want water- 
ing in a dry season* , 0 

Gather such $Ced-v©ssels as are ripe, in dry weather, 
and spread them in the sun to dry, on a cloth, or some 
pajw, before you bffat them out. 

Such herbs as are now in flower, 'gather and hang up in 
a dry shady place, where they may dry leisurely. 7 

Shade your melons from the heat of the withmatjg 
-tiid give them water but sparingly. 0 , > , 

After rain, gather up snails'; for then* you may easily 
destioy them. ■ / 

You may now transplant leeks from seed-heds to the 
‘place where they are to remain ; and neglect not to water 
them till thjpy have taken root. 


^ , KITCHEN-GARDEN.— July* 

You may still continue. cowing of sala£-herb$ for a fresh 
supply : *hoe your pickling cucumbers, yet so as to leave a 
trench dbout therti, to receivefth^ water given them, Hoe 
likewise vour cabbages, and clear the ground as much as 
you can from weeds. • , 0 f 

I The beginning of this month, you may 1 sow the ^ast 
£roj? of kidney-beans, where they may bp, defended from 

the 

. ! 
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the monring fronts ki autumn : the best sort is the' large 
White j and the most hardy to stand the frost 
& 0 w sp'inage dbout the middle of the month for winter ; 
likewise coleworts, carrots and onions, to stand the win- 
ter, and»to be oftiuse in the spring. / r For the sam« purpose 
transplant savoy si brocoK and cabbages; and plant out 
cauliflowers for tlmautumn. ' 

Water ytfur pflants in dry weather, about eve^in&j for 
if yon^jk) it in the morning, the sun will draw up the mois- 
tuie befr>re it penetrates to the roots. 

To clear your dunghils from.wecdsos a thing very neces- 
sary to be 4 done ; foi*by that means you will prevent ihpm 
from being brought iito your garden. ‘ • 

Cut off those sefSd-vessris that *are r?pe, and lav then 
on a Cloth, eor paper, to dry , th^n put them up safe in a 
place where rats, mice, and other vermin can’t coirs’ to 
destroy them. * 

t Take up your onions, garlic, rocambole and shaluis 
l^hen their leaves begin to witlicr, and spread them in a 
dry placq to dry. .Tie up full grown endive, to blan< h it 
this do in dry weather, otherwise the inside leaves will rot , 
Pull up the stalks of beans, p^ase, &c. to pi even’ their 
harbouring vermin. * 

Give your melons but little water, lest if should render' 
them insipid and watery. , 1 

Repair yom asparagus-beds, by planting ficsH plants in 
the toota of decayed ones. 'IransjilaAt celeiy thatl was 
sown in May, in ordes to sti eng then tlidm beforelhcy* arc 
set in diills. . *. 


Those artichokes thpt are it to cut for use, you break, off 
to the root, to preserve the walk from injfoty. 

jSoiw«brocoli-seed v for t a litter cwop; likewise endivb, 
" Jt |ut the middle of this mouth, ‘and the’ plants of it will 
fonue till A£riJ. v ‘ , ' 


KITCHEN- 
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kitchen-gaAuik, 
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KITCHEN-GARDEN.-*-^?^. 

Continue to take up onions, garfte, "shalots^ rocam- 
bole, and gather cabbage add caulifloweiksecd. ¥ou may- ( 
likewise gather the s<|cds of lettuces, radishes, &e. Pluck 
up straw berry -runnews. Sow oniong tfor spring-salads; 

likewise spinage of ike prickly kind, Tor that will* best 
stand the winter, 'i’hisis likewise the best seasons to soW > 
cabbages. « 

About the middk»of tlic .month sotv cauliflower-seed for 
an,carly crop, to be J plantcd under glasses. Sow cabbage- 
lettuce, and brown Dutch, in warm (borders, to stand the 
winter. Sow likewise- Silesia, cos, add other lettuces, to 
plant under glass frames., to be covered in whiter for an 
early crop in the spring: all these seeds you sow in dry 
weather; and if the sun* shines hot, ‘cover them with mats, 
and watpr them regularly. / 

Transplant endive and celery for blanching; but watyr 
them duly in dry weather, till they have taken /qot. 

Transplant some lettuces, sown in tlje preceding month, 
in a yarm hutuation. Tjie latter end of this month sow 
chcivil, angcfcaf lovage, masterwoit, scurvy-grass, fennel, 
‘alcxandeis, 'a, id otlicrs , this being the best time for their 
appealing in the spring.* , 

* 'lie up 'your full-grown endive, to blanch. • » 

Out the small Stickers from off the jtalks of ydur' arti- 
chokes that were planted last spring* 

Transplant broroJi in iqws, about two feet asunder, and 
ivajcr tjx:m till they have taken root 
You'now look out and galher your pickling-cucuittbcrs 
tftalf arc fit for your^nyposc, frequently. # • , 

Keep your winter-ci dps, . as cabbages, beets, parsnips, 
jocc. from weeds. * * * , 

. Clear ytuir dunghils from wSeds, and epst them at some 
instance, on a heap, to rot. > * 

» vol. ii. * :Jr Plant 
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Plant dips of sage, rosemary, lavender, and the (( like 
plants ; though the best time to do this is the spring, 

Cbt such herb) as are in flower, and you intend to dry 
for distilling, anil h'ang them in a shady place ; for if dried 
in the jua, they ^|ill lose their ^virtue. , 

* Continue to sow\ salad- heibs every 4’eek . gather all sorts 
of„kitchen-gardenfce^3s that are tipeJand spread the husks 

* upon mats to* dry f and then lay up the seed. Guard youl 
radish, ^ped in pods from being devoured by buds.' 

The letter end of this month is the best time to sow 
turnips. „ 

, KITCHEN-GARDEN. — September: 


Ir you have soflm any cauliflowers *ib the preceding 
month, pri% the young plants upon an old cucumber-bed. 
In rows, about three inches distant from each other, «nd 
two inches asunder. ' 

\ In case you intend to make mushroom-beds, take dung 
f three. weeB or a month old, and lay the spawn to diy, 
for three, qt four days, in a shady place, befoie you put,, it 
in the bed. , 

Hoe your turnips and spinagp which v/q& sowp last 
month in diy weather ; and weed likewise r oui beds of 
onions, carrots, cabbage and coleworts. Raise the earth* 
about your celery. , * > 

Continue to sow small salad-herbs in a warmer* situation. 
Gather ill seeds t^at are ripe. In moift weather, trans- 
plant your colewort-piants sowed in July? and the fabb\ige- 
plants sowed in August. *, 

Continue to keep y<jur late crops clear fiom wee^s. 

The latter end of the mpflflh transplant fettuces of seve- 
re soils, in warm borders, |o cabbtge»early in the sprihg. 1 

Cut down the haulm pf asparagus whichHregins to wither, 
and^clear the Weeds from tht beds. ' 


If the season should hap{k%ji to *be rainy, protect yiuf 
cauliflower-plants from*it. 


Ydi 


% 
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You may* at the cad of this month, sow some pease in 
warm borders. 

Transplant the last crop of brocolC aifd draw eartiSHo 
all the rest of such crops as you’ intend & guard against the 
inclcme^y of the winVer weather. # • 

• I 

* KITCHEN-GARDEN.— fliVer, 

What work you have left undone the latter endaof last 
month, you must not neglect to do in the beginning of 
this. % 


Plant beans, and sdw pease, in a wirm situation. About 
the middle of this month, transplant cauliflowers under* 
frames and glassed to abide the winter? 

The cabbage-plants sovyn in August transplant in warm 
places, lest those planted for good in open ground should, 
be destroyed by the frost. Your Welch onions will resist 
the frost better than the common sort, therefore keep/ 
them clear from weeds. * • , J 

you may sow all sorts of salad-s<;eds upon 4 moderate 
liot-bcds, and cover them with mats, le,st the co'd weather 
x destioy theiXwhcn they begin to appear above the ground. 
Plant out y>u/ colewort plants lately sown, to succeed 
^ those that wera planted out the former month. 

Cut down your artichoke stems even to the ground, and 
• lay earth Over tlic loots, to piotecUhem from the frost • 

Sow radishes uptrn warm borders, for^the spr.ng.* * 
Your mushroom*beds must be covered, either with frames 
and glasses, or with thatch, to pi event 1 the wet soaking 
into the beds, which would destroy them. 

KITCHENaGARD£N.J-.VOT/mier. . 

, * • . ./ 
f Neglect not, in the beginning of this month, to finish 
VrhajL was loft undone in the lain , 

. / m 2 4 Qive 
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Give you* cauliflower and lettuce-plants* under glasses, 
as much air as you can in dry weather ; and even in moist 
wd&her you should let diem have a little ak. 

' Plant beans, and* sow pease, in dry weather, to succeed 
those planted in flhe preceding-month. . 

Sow salad-hcrbS upon moderate ^ot-beds, as lettuce, 
crosses, mustard, fxft for a constant supply. 

Dong amf trench the ground detuned for early crops, 
t layingpit in ridges, to rot and mellow,' till you have occa 
s-ion to make use of it. 

Sow, on warm holders, t,omp carrot.; and radishes, the 
middle of this month. Keep your bnions, spinage, and 
ether crops, sown in .July and August, clear from weeds. 

Pick the decayed leaves from your Cauliflower-plan s,. 
and raise tlfe earth about the steps of those under glasses 
Be careful to let no earth conic into the heart of the plants, 
for that will spoil therfi. 

\ Take up the roots of carrots, paisnips, potatoes, &c 
v the end of* this' month, and keep them in places seem e 
horn fro$t v 

KITCtlLN-G VRDEN. — December. 

The changeublcncss of weather, of frost® and iains, irv 
this month, is very hurtful to te nder plants. 

If the season be mild, bury some lottesi dung about the 
grouhd c of your artichokes, which wifll promote dlicir 
growth in the spring, o * k 

Carry dung info your kitchen -garden, and spread it , 
trench the quarters, and lay the earth in ridges, to b< 
mellowed by the frost : tips shrill save a great deal o> laboui 
iq the spring. ( c t > c ^ • 

Search the lurking-places of snails under pales, hedges, 
broken pots, t>r rubbish, fcnd destroy them before they 
come abroad. c , 

4 Si w 
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SSw salad-herbs upon a moderate hot-bed, under frames 
and glasses, or arched with hoops covered with mats, . 

Take endive in a dry day, hang it* up *for two or 
davs % for the moisture to dry from between the leaves.; and 
then lap it on ridges, Va a dry spot of {(round, almost to 
Ihc top of the plants) * ■ ' 

t Cabbages and savoys, designed for*<jfd,*you take up apd 
hang in a dry room^ fcy their stalks, fortigliPor tea days, ’ 
to drain them from moisture; then plant them,, almost 
over tlreir heads, in warm borders. , 



‘part VIII. 


OPTICAL EXPERIMENTS, 

BY Ml- A NS OFJWHICH THE*MOST SURPRISING PERFORMANCES 
b ARE EXHljyTED, FOR THE ENTERTAINMENT OF THE CURI- 
OUS, • r 


translated from the HIGH-DUTCH,, 

' » « 

l > • 


INTRO DU CTIQN. 

x 


T HE German author intirWes in his preface, that he 
is the sols inventor* of these Optical experiment^ ; 

• [ i iL.i. — xi t *11 i. x . i . /• * r 


and that none of them have svcr'been treated of before 
’by .any other * but whether thys is fact, must be left t& be 
.determined by gentlemen of experience , 1 He appears to 
Y( , be 
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be a man that has applied himself chiefly to the study of 
the Mathematics, particularly in that branch relating to 
Optics ; by the practice of which, and the teaching that 
science to others, ke confesses he gets his livelihood. As 
the subjects contained in this tittle treatise are of ft curious 

* nature, I thought fit to give the publif>, especially all lovers 
of optical experiments, a translation, Although I am but 

* little, qualified for the task, yet 1 will attempt tq perform 

it to ttyp best of my capacity, not doubting but the courte- 
ous reader will overlook such faults as he may discover, 
both with respect to technical tf rms, a> well as of the style 
of the subject. Tlffe author himseft, in the .original is 
very dark and difficult to be understood , but I have kept 
up to his sense, as hear as possible,' and *have endear oured 
to make thfe English translation more plain and ink lligible 
than the original High Dutch. * «* 

9 

\y Ilow fo make a Camera Obscura. 

Caus£ a box to be made^ fig. 1, plate XIX. squaie .at 
bottom, running up tapeiing like a truncated pyramid , oil 
the top of which place another square box, s/asto fake it 

c off, oi on, at pleasuie. In this small bdx nit a looking- 
glass, in an oblique position, higher or low*^ according 
as the object requires. The front and the /ooftom of this 
# box t is to be open, for the fiist to receive Wc objects on the 
looktag*glass, and^thc other to fling the Radius through the 
glass a 9 which is fixed in a tube to the upper partftr co\u 
ing of the lower bW : this tube* must be about four inches 
long ; at the bottom pf this box you put a whit$ paper, 
on which, by looking thrqu^h the opening b 9 aie seen the 
objects* without, represented* in th£ir< natural colours' on 
the paper. 1 \ ■ • - 


Anoth 
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Another Camera ObsQura. 

t 

Make a square box, as Jig. % plate'X IX. with a tube 
and glasf a, fronting fahich»you place looking-glass b ; 
f bver it is a rough-grcjjund glass, on which the objects from 
without are represented through the Jtuhe a 9 provided it is 
Covered over with a cloak, or darkened wifji any other 
covering: th& focus 'of this glass, which must be left un- 
covered, may require the length of about two feet, but* 
that of the former, ^three or four. 

* 

> 

How to discover various Images in a Vessel full of IVateri 

After the above manner we may makc\ a Camera 
ObftQm in a vessel rf of wood, or of any othei’ matter, the 
glass*?, fig. 3 , plate XIX. being well fixed and luted, so 
as to bear the water : the box being filled, 
figures will appear on the surface. t* 

„ With this machiVie many credulous and 
have been deceived and imposed upon, by the cunning 
if men and v^men called fortune-tellers ; who make them 
believe theyJsc? the spirits or apparitions of their rela- ^ 
1 v *tions, friendi, or any others they are minded to see. — 
'Those con^iui^is cause the lens, with the tube a, to go 
* through a hole ^11 the wall, where, at a convenient dis- a 
tance, they place' either a male or female, in a> ghastly 
ftifr ire. as requisite* before it: in the robm, Hound the ma- 
chine, they draw a ring, or conjuring circle, with strange 
characters, in which none of those that come to have 
their fortunes tojd, must, uppji theft peril, presume to en- 
t2r,« this they do to prevent t%eir seeing the glass bottom c t 
on which the images, that^are without, are represented. 
The conjurer then calls for^ clear water, which being 
brought, be or she pours it inty) the vessel up to the brim ; 

'■ r , 1 when 


the images or 


ignorant peqji 
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when the enquirers ar/ admitted to look and see the repre- 
sentation on the surface of the water* 

* c * 

Another fonjuring Secret, to deceive the Ignorant ; viz. to 
represent a Figure as though it was alive , in*a Glass ( 
Globe ; or to s/iew^a Man in a Bottle. 

* 'This is dene b^ means of three glass globes filled with 
water^^. 4, plate XIX; they are plUccd at. certain dis- 
tances from one another, ac cording as you see convenient 
in trying the experiment : the gjlass or fcottlc c must be en- 
closed within the wall of the room, «to prevent the other 
tyvo being Seen. A person is placed before the two glasses 
without, at a propel distance, and his shuge, motion, and 
activity are Represented in the globe within, as really alive, 
though but Small. He will sing a §ong, play Mj&jj/.he 
flute, violin, or harp, and perforirt many other exei%ises. 



represent all 3 fanner of Apparition f in a Dark Boom . 


You make in the windov#-frame a round hole, with a 
well polished lens ‘fixed into it : before the >ms, \ little 
, farther than* the distance of the ‘focus thqrcaj", you hang, 
horizontally, by a thread, a cross made oft, some sU^ht* 
sticks; to the ends of which you hang feuris of men, 
•beasts, birds, or any thing else, with thcii/xeet uppermost. 
These things must be painted lt>n, and shaped of, isinglass. 
The cross beftig tfirned round, the figures will appear \n 
motion in the chamber. See fg^ 5, plate XIX. 


To represent a Man witii jjbur Legs , without a Head. % 

•Prepare a lookirt^-glass wjthablack ground, and place 
it to the inside of a c door, so as to flap up and down ; at a 
is aliote in the door below ^lie looking-glass’; in c stands a’ 


4 persoi 
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person : the looking-glass is placed so that one half of the 
body of the person is seen in the glass, and the other half 
without it ; you then will observe the f low$:r part turneS up 
in the glass, and consequently the twoVafural feet below, 
and twefr others at top, with? the body ia the mi<{dl£. See. 
% fg. 6, plate XIX. i 

* 1 M • 

To TeprtsenUa living *Man 9 in a private Boom, holding hi* 

Head upon the Point of a Sword. ** • 

* 

To facilitate thit you have a glass ground like that at 
fis 5. 7, plaff XIX. of a flint, cut ; this you place in a taper- 
ing tube at by and fix the same in a ynind hole V the door, 
with the side towards the floor opposite this glass, 
place a man with a s^ord in his hand ; 'Mien looking 
th«oJpfc the tube c,» which is without the door, you move 
it higher or lower, till ’you find tl/e head separated from , 
th^body ; this being accomplished, fix the tube steady* 
and stepping into the room, mark life ptac# the perspn 
stands on, or cause it to be marked the persqn himself, 
or any body else, that you may repeat the experiment 
another tii^e without much trouble. Cause the person to 
"*nakc seve*ll Jnotions with the sword in his hand, some- 
* times higher or lower, first on one side, and then on the 
qther, tiJKh\liead seems to be fixed on the point. Theni 
the persbn hoofing his hand steady in thaUposition* such 
before wcrc\macquain{ed with the mystery, looking 
*^ftrougi\ the tube, will be surprized at so shocking a sight 


( 


To prepare a }Iirror, wherein nfaij be seen various Ap- 
, pearances ik\tile open Air. 

' • • > , • 

„ You grind,* or caus'e to be ground, a glaSs, a, Jig. !>, 

plate XIX. which on one side is cosvex, 'but plain on the 
’ other ; the focus whereof ityiy be abo^t twelve, but the : 
v /magnitude four, five, or more, Riches ; the larger it is, 
N 1 * ' the 
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the better : this glass is fixed in a door, b 9 in such a &an~ 
lief, that the flat side be towards an open field, before a 
to^, city, or sbme country-house or other, which may 
represent,, itself in the mirror #, as doth the landscape and 
bouse € in the mfrror a : behihd f he mirror, by about 
the distance of the focus thereof, }ou place a wooden 
bail'd, on which j$ t painted, in lively colours, on a black 
r grourcd, either a man, bird, star, letters of gold, or what- 
ever efee you think proper ; the glass' will magnify them, 
and, looking into it, will appear as though they were in 
the open air; and by a motion given «to the board, the 
figures painted on it 'Will seem to fly°over the trees and 
houses. You must gire the figures a strong light. 

w a 


How one may see the Appearance" oj Persons or Thing s^in 
u)\ empty Roam. 

.«gi 

\ You conceal near the door a Polcmoscope 9 Jig. s, plate 
X^X. (whiefc is an 1 oblique perspective glass, contrived to 
see objects that are r not directly before the Cyes) or a tube 
with two looking-glasses, contrived so that the one end e 
may reach into an upper room ^ then looking into the 
c lower room at d, one shall see all that is dctfiebi the uppes- 
room. In the lower looking-glass of the tube./* ‘ % 

The Polemoscope is commonly made in tfcfe shape of ,a 
perspective, Qr spying-ghtss ; instead of tfyA object-glass is ( 
placed a *looking-glass, in an oblique position, to rcccivfi 
the objects in the uppenroom, and to convey them through- 
the other en/1 of the tube, where likewise is a looking- 
glass, by which, through an orifice, wc see belojv the 
things that arc transacted aJ>o^jp, 1 

• ( 4 • • 1 

° . V # • r „• 

A Picture igairist a white Wall f 

b c 

In trying this pxperimentc, ^ou darken the apartment, . 
leaving only an opening ^in a window for a box a , fg, 10, - 

1 T 
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XIX. to be put in. This box* is of a square form; 
the two sides, with top and bottom^ are close ; the hade 
part, which must be towards^ or wijhdut, the window, 
contains a picture of a landscape, painted with # the most 
lively transparent colours, <fti the finest post-paper, •strain- 
ed on a frame b , ami fixed close to the box. In the fore- 
part is a lens c, of about two or morq inches diameter; 
the /ocqg whereof mult be something shorterithan the box* * 
through which the picture of the landscape will N& repre- 
sented against the opposite wall d . » 


Jl Persoh in a Room apparently to sink down in the* 

# Ground* s' s% 

This is done according to the direction givfcn in jig. 1, 
by means of the Jame glass, with only this difference, 
that the side b is towards floof : direct the tube with 
the glass so, till you can sic no more of the feet of thd 
person in the room ; when then the persofl sits down, he 
will vanish from tlie spectators* eyes,, and, in f appeaiklice^ 
sink into the ground. * • , 




• ^ * 

in a Room to appear and vanish in an Instant . 

This i^lile\wisc done by the same glass and tube as the 
' V former, *with difference, that the sido c is directed 
Awards the floor, and the edged si^e a is chsfngfcd for 
, «4ffat # o £*b; the pterson walking in. the room, passing and 
repassing by the glass, will suddenly fippear/ and as sud- 
denly^ again vanish. 

/ n • 

To see nothing jelst of # Person 'inn Room bid his Hind. 
/ * »#* * 

A person disappearing, in the manner hs has beep said 

before, by stretching out hfsy hand toward the middle of 

\ I * i 
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the glass, the spectator shall observe the appearance di no- 
thing hut a hand- 

< • « 

To caufe a Man in a Room i<? appear with Three Heads. 

For the performajice of this, is required a glass ground 
with three flats or^ $i<es : it is Axed in a door, as that of 
r fig* "fr hut thfe vacancy, or frame oftihe tube, must not be 
quite fiijed up, but only the third part from the top, with 
the sidec a towards the floor. The person then is to be 
placed at a proper distance from, the glass, as will seem re- 
quisite, and the trying of the experiirfent will itself direct. 
Sec fig* A. <» 


To cause the' Appearance of a Man with an Ass's* Stag's* 
or any other. Head. 

This is done with the glasfj^. 7. by directing it, first, 
scl as to see the man without a head ; then, causing a 
Ipaihted ass’s or stag's head to be hung ovfcr the same per- 
son, at the distance ^nd situation taught by trying the expe- 
riment. 


To represent Men and Women in a Room, iifctfc Shape of 

< Dwarfs . 

• #* • f 
Tufts Is likewise (lone with tbe glass fig?. 1. of which or)?/ 

one half is to be seen ;« tlie lower part Of the opening's* 
left empty. *The side a is directed towards the floor, and 
pretty near the middle pf the' opening, so that the persons 
in the room are seen half ^afa or the upp£: t part, through 
th^glasc, and the other hajf, or lower past, without the gla/s'. 
The upper face of tire •glass b must he coveled over, or else 
the persons will appear double. The different placing of 
this glass wjll prc/lucc divers^ bthcr*’ representations. Thjs . 

5 fSxpcri' / 

1 i> 
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cxpc/iment is one of the most curious and the most divert- 
ing of any ; the more, as several persons 91 ay place them- 
selves before the glass. * % 


4 Perspective, through which any one may have ft tiew of % 
strange Landscapes . 

Take a common ^perspective or spying-^lass, a$ the 
end whereof, where* the object-glass is, place a looking- 
glass, in an oblique angle, directed towards a painted land- 4 * 
scape.; then, looking through (he lens on the other side, you 
sh^ll see nothing cist but the landscape the looking-glass 
is Sheeted to. You must, according a$ the naturd of the dis#* 
tance of the ob\ctt requires, draw the* perspective farther 
out, or shorten it. 

* • 

> 

To sec the Appear once of a$f?cr$oti flying in the open Air . 

* 

Erect, on a little shelf fastened to fjfe window-frame, a 
looking-glass a h.Jig. 1 1. plate XIX. width mav he im/^d 
sideways. On one side ot^thft^gluss, on an eminence, 

* which caiiiW be seen through the wlhdow, stands a per- 

in an oran afield, so that, behind, hi* back is against a» 
n* wifely *dl, itr where nothing is seen but the heavens about 
)him: scrape Sac quicksilver from behind the looking-glass, 

* ^leaving olily a wttle spot, in which,the per son [s represented? 

e'^ct-the glass stf as the perSon may, from the window, be 
4 5 £i£h in the spot; 'then, looking through th'c hole A, you 
shall see the objects all round that are^bc/orc.tbe window, 
and in the spoLvoii shall see the person. The glass being 
put in motion, Jhe or she wilbseem to fly in the air ; but 
must be panaged so dexterously as to bring qo other 
objects in the glass besides tire in an-/ • 
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• To represent r Sun-Dial in one's Chamber. 

Prepare a square tube,* and form the lower end in the 
nature f of‘a chimney, the top 'reaching above the roof of 
*the house, 4n which you fix a squaije glass, ground, but 
not polished, with the«figures, and gnomon, or stile, of a 
' sun-dial. A# the Bottom of the tube you place a polished 
looking-glass, elevated about thirty-nine degrees, wherein 
r you will see the sun-dial which is a-top, shewing the hours 
of the day. You may magnify f this did below by putting 
magnifying-glasses between both. 1 f 


€7 * 

To make a (Randle, the Flame whereof shall not hurt o?ie’s 
« Fingers 

For this you make use of a glass cylinder or tube, which 
<?s of an equal roundnefcs, about three or four inches, diame- 
ter. The outside of the cylinder you paint all over with 
anV^il-coIour blacky Then putting into it, at the bottom 
r end, a short piece of lighted candle, the flame will appear 
a-top of die cylinder, in which you may hold^your finger 
ewithout hurt: < \ ^ 


A Solar Microscope > to represent a minute Ojrject magnified . 

e < # r ' , 

Erect, in a window towards the sun, ' a little movahur 
shelf, so as it may be tyrned fronting thift luminafy* ‘ “t5*r . 
, this shelf pla^e the object a and a ^mall round looking-glass 
b 9 in order the more to illuminate the /ninute object. 
Within the board is a lens^ttapugh which k^e object is re- 
presented, with all its colour?,* upon 9 a jvhitefy sheet of ps- 
* per! The loom in which this t is performed must be dar- 
kened, save only the lens. See fig. 12, pi. XIX. 

• 2 i «' » 
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VJ5 


To see the Representation of a living if an on the Top of a 
high Steeple . * « . 


Before a window-frame fasten a shelf b 9 (Selfig. 13, 
pi. XIX.) on which place a looking-glass, cklared at the * 
back of the quicksilver, to only a small spot, *in the same 
ritanner as has been mentioned before in fig. ^ t. In % this 
spot the persdh is to be represented on the steeple. * The 
person stands on one side, either against a white wall, or in * 
the open field, whc*e his body is to be free, with his feet 
aboye the horizon ; and, having the glass so moved as to 
take: the object on the spot, direct tl;e whole glass so a&» 
for the spot to gq in a direct line to the * op of the steeple ; 
then, looking through the little hole <7, you \*ill see the 
person by a radiant reflection on the top thereof, which is 
surprizing for such as are’ unacquainted with the secret. 


A Rope-Dancer in a Box . * ' j 

* • i # . * 

You place in a window thatrgaas^ut of one room into 
/another, a ^ox, on the one side of^fi^ich, towards the 
is an oilwapcr, and on the other a polished lens ; in 
Vamera-obseura with a lens, but no looking- 
\lass. In the Vdjoining apartment must be placed a bench 
* Opposite the tension which a perspn may exjiibit several J 
pictures and motions, which 4 upon the oil-paper wi!l» ap- 
though he was dancing on a yope. 


-* ^ A lube-dancer between two Steeples. 

*To exhibit ftiis, ,you ereiit^ a* looking-glass bcfoje the 
window, in the same manner* as has ten taught* in fig. 11 ’ 
and fig. 13. but, instead of a firing ma^i,' you make use of 
b little figure carved in 'woodf and fixed seated on a cord, 
t w%ich is ,tied to two sticks, in suck a manner that each 
Ni , ’ ' end 
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end is directed to twq different steeples ; and the figule be- 
ing put in various motions by a horse-hair, the cord will 
seem to reach from V>ne steeple to another, and the little 
figure to make his turnings*and postures upon it. 

r r **■ 0 

A tfay represented on a Paper by Shadows. 

• . c • 

For this (are required three large lens-glasses, each of 
ahout-six inches diameter, their focus to be twelve inches. 
They are fixed in a tube ; the first two have the distance 
of their focus ; that towards the objeof must be something 
further, as by experiment you will *bc taught. If in an 
adjoining Voom a company is merry, dancing, or acting a 
play, you will sec all the actions upon ai. r oil-paper that is 
fixt in a frame in the wainscot, or partition, towards wliich 
the glasses 6f the tube are directed. . Sec fig. 14, pi. XIX. 


" To make a Dioptrical Chest , at a small Erpuicc , wherein 
may bc\'xhibitcA Landscapes and. Perspectives. 


Take a piece of a hpJteiV glass globe ; (the best are the 
broken recipients i*utdc use of by apothecarie/.ur chemists) t 
> pour into it some water; then,' laying a picture on tKJ 
ground, hold the glass with the water over} it, ra&tg iV 
higher or lower, till you find the picture irprosentcd the' 
c largest, without confusion ; this must \ h the "height • 
youi* chest. For that purpqsfc, when y^u give orderSt^or 
making this chest, ^cauge two rolls to be*madc, abbut 
are rolled jpictyrcw of towns, and landscapes, leaving an 
opening in the box to be illuminated ; oWer it place the 
glass with water, which must have a rim ftn* to confine it ; 
and y9U will see the picture&appeaj* ip suc^* a manner us 
though you were ioc&ing in ajarge ficld^^re fig. 15, plctie 
XIX. < - W< ' * 
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Concluding Obsenations concerning Qptic, or Perspective 

Glasses. • • 

Opt?£ or perspective glasses are either convey gr con- 
' Cave , the concave draw the objects neai, but lessen them , 
the convex magnify, when the distance of the glass is fyr- 
tiier from the eye than the focus. The snMer a /ocus 
of a glass is/, the tnore it magnifies. The focus of a 
glass is that point in which all the rays unite, ,as in a* 
burning-glass. thaUpoint wheie the sun bums the strong- 
est^ is the focus of tlie glass. You may find the focus of a 
gldjSS by holding it facing the window # against a White wall* 
when the window will be clearly iepre*ented thereon the 
distance then from the glass to the wall i» the focus. The 
convex glasses have #Iso tfiis property, viz. to represent the 
object that has been obsbived about «the window, as if to- 
waids them A glass, whose focus is huge, represents the * 
object fai off, but such as have a short*, on spall, focus, 
shew the objects nt'ar behind thdjn. / 

A glass less tkvattd has and longer focus, "but 

if mote, a one. A glass with or long focus 

f')ins a largU aid such as has a small 01 shbrt focus, a 
ihente thc l long spymg-glasscs shew the ob- 
fcets laig< t Mi * s the shoit ones, because the fust glass to- 
, vaids the- objec\ fonns a laigc ip age, wlucji is by .the * 
ej . glass moic magnified. If wc take an eye-gljss of a 
sIicva focus, the object will be laigc if a less* or of a less 
focus, t^e object will be laigei still, butanqie ojbscure, be- 
cause tlukobjcciNglass causes a certain number of rays of 
light to' e+itcr tliJ tube, whichj are clispciscd by the eye 
ghss, and ther i 6 y magnified, jso 'tliat the rays of ligjit are 
tb// more dispersed, and , the .object appears more obscuie, 
for which reason, a medium is to be ot^erved. It may be 
argued that a>n£ may cause mote rays of light to enter the 
ob^ct glass, by making a laigc J ou^jee , to which it must 
you it. , n • • be 
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be replied, that the rdys which are towards the rim 'of a 
glass are shorter than those towards the centre, and there- 
fore form a confused image* when the shoit and long rays 
come to meet, or be mixt together. 

. Thdie is another property belonging to glasses, viz. they 
form objectsUubverted, or turned upside down, which can- 
, ndt be replaced right but by placing another glass behind. 
Glasses form no image, except th# qbjcct is further *han 
the distance of their fo^us. If the distance” is twice the 
length efi the focus, it will represent itself in twice the di- 
stance towards the glass , if the objeft be further distant, 
the image will be biought neaier behind the ghss; bu* if 
the object be nearer than the double distance, it will still 
be further represented behind the glass. 'We must imagine 
the convex glasses to be a piece cf a globe. A glass on one 
$ide convex, and on the other plain, his its focus twiceKhe 
length of one that is convex on both sides. In this shoit 
lesson is contained the theory of peispective glasses. Such 
a? are studidus may read books that tic.}t more at large 
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PART IX. 


> THE 

3 > 

14RT OF DISTIJLLINGi 

. ' * 

AS PR.ACTISLD IN HOLLAND. 1 

[ 

1RANSLATLD FROM THF ^ IGH DUTCH. 


0 /* Distilling intxt vtal. 

D ISTIL’ .TNG is an art by which the principles of a 
'rtrrt ^pdy, as the water, oil, spirit, &c. are drawn off 

into proper \i sels, by meuns of file. 

o • . , 

>Thc ingicdients subject to be distilled, are blossoms,* fruit, 
aronVtic vegetables, spices and seeds. 

ThcAolour, flavoui, and scent aie dritwn fiom blossoms, 
as ai c simple w \teis and essences. 

Out or l fruit a4c drawn the ^ofour and taste. 

.From aroitfptic vegetables fare extracted pure spirits, ps. 
ence, sweet-scented liquoss, and, pimple waters. The; 
aic distilled in two ways, vis. riith water, of with spirit. 

Out of Spices are drawn tri«j essences, >or oils, together 
with their odour, and likewise spii its. > 

« n 2 Out 
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Out of seeds are distilled simple waters, spirits, and oil, 
as Out of anise aqd fennel seeds, and juniper-berries. 

The colour of«bl«ssoms is extracted by infusion, or by 
digesting them in brandy, or spirits of wine. The odour 
•6t scent is ditown out by the distillation of the watertfas like- 
• Wise by distilling them with brandy, or other spirituous li- 
. quors. I c e 

The colour which i6 extracted by infusing , blossoms in 
•Water, sfet over a fire, or by digestion in brandy, ’or spirits of 
wine, is 'called a tincture of such blossoms. 

The colour of fruit is in like manner extracted by infusion 
qr distillation : as is the taste by infusion and digestion ; l ut 
in this operation we ( rims t be very careful with respect to 
time, else, iq,case the fruit is in fermentation, the juice of it 
will turn sour. • 


r .^ What is brought over by distillation, is either spirit, es- 
sence, simple water, or phlegm. 

Spirit is thfe first principal in the art of distilling. Most 
bodies contain spirit in a more or less degree within them- 
selves. 

By essence ,,7 c understand, in .distillation, t^Ie oily par- 
ticles of a body. In ail distillations, except spirits of winc^ 
we shall perceive a subtile oily substance, whrdjj^ng'ex- , 
tracted, is the balsamic part of .any thing sen/4atbd from the 
thicker matte. - . ‘ t I 

Simple water is distilled out of blossoms and other vege- 
tables, without water, brandy, or spirits* of wine,' a^cTre- 
tains the scent irf as much perfecfion.as thejjody \y is ex- 
tracted from. « 

Phlegm is the aqueou% pfot. Every di 
will acquainted with its nature, though tH^ie are maoy 
tthtwre deceived in lW they take the white and cloutfy 
that precipitate first,* when the ingredients in the 
mm begin to be drawn over, 0 for 1:he phlegm, Which frc-. 
quently is the most spirituous, though they fling iti away. 

' ' « Tliqt 


IC uu 

/ ' /, 
dit/iller'should be 
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That whitish and cloudy matter proceeds from not having 
the still well wiped from its dampness, else the first drops 
that aie diawn over would be as transparent and dear as 
the last. t 

The following remarks deserve our attention. * Of such 
’materials as are in digestion, the spirits rise ftrst up to the 
helm , but of ingredients which have not stood m diges- 
tion, thp phlegm riset before the spirit. • 

In ca»e we intend, therefore, to extract the essence 

any ingredients, wc must first prepare them by digestion. 

* 

*Every blossom requires its proper season for distilling. 
We shall here begin with violets. The scent and colour df 
them ought not*to be'extracted but rh time of their matu • 
lity, which is generally ir\ the month of Aprils when in full 
bleom, and the \irtaie strongest. 

As with violets, so with other blbssoms, they must be ^ 
gathered in their prime, and in the wannest weather of the*’ 
season they blow in, when they retain* the'strongest efflu- 
via. i , . . , . / , 

The same must be observe*!' seljb respect to fiuit, which 
oughj to u n the finest % and best tincS ired. a nd in their 
L^auty. )' * 

* Jvt. 4 juanci^pices may be distilled at any season of the year 
They inquire .hiefly a judicious choice. 

Nothing is soigne as the first distilled liquoi, when the’ 
process is conducted with care , but thp syryp and the co- 
louif\atise it to be daik and cloudy,, to remedy which, wa 
must hvtre it t^ro’ sand, or brown papef, or a filtering bag. 
Wc tqa\ also Ap it by putting cotton-wool in a funnel, and 
pouring tb^w^6r through. funnel must have a cover- 
ing, to prev&a the exhalatic^i. J . , 

fermentation,* or digestion, is, wfeln an inward motion is 
pioduced, whence proceeds a “new combination and upion 

* of the parts * * 

The 
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The Manner 4f Brandy, and other Liquors. 

Brandy is the foundation of all the operations ja distil- 
* Bing. If we |nteml to distil brandy, it will be necessary foi 
us to inspect and ek^mine the still, and be satisfied that 
' every pait ip tight and secuie, to prevent the steam front 
penetrating through. If the still is ntftv, we ouglit to'boil 
•water injt, to season It, and to prevent the ill taste of the 
brandy, which otherwise it would conj-act fiom the tin- 

3 ; if not new, it lrquiics to be welh cashed, and cleaned 
fiar water. The still being tlius cleaned, and dry, ypu 
fill it about two thirls with w ixie , theni jputting on the 
helm, you lute it very close lound, fixing the lecipicnt to 
the nose of it. Being provided with , water and wet lipen 
rags foi cooling the helm, you make fiist a Luge fiie, in oi~ 
vder to make it boil, and, by degrees, you lessen it, to pre- 
vent any accident chat might be occasioned by too much 
h ea£. The first extraction will shew w^at sort of brandy 
the wine ‘bis produced, amU* hat quantity of wine you arc* 
to supply the scconj^J-Cistillation with. / 

* Mealy actus are in like mannef fit foi dif tilling of bian *- 
dy. The most in vogue aie wheat, rye, andiothei^aln • 
also juniper-ben L s, 

* If you intend to distil, br 4 ndy fiom graipfjou fust mots 
ten it several* times, in order lo bring it4o swell k 9 after 
which you spdfead if out to dry , when dry, it is to 

the malt-m^i frpm whence, after it is ground, yotf. put it 
in a ma$h4ub, pouring thereon water* whiifi two nx three 


days before has been boiled, ^and before lovg it /till begin 
to work. After this miAtutO has tcceivmj/L spirituous 
strength, you distil btjnuly oflrjt. . * t \ 


'm spirituous 


* 1*his alludes to the process of malting, which is bUfew known \ 
in England than inllollaid — /ft * ( 

1 * . You 
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You may distil brandy off all meaner of fruits ; if first 
you half mash them in pieces, and then put the liquor and 
all together into a tub: it will soon fferraant, have a wipe- 
ous quality, and be fit to distil* brandy frofa. 

In %e manner you proceed with respect to jyniper-ber- 
* lies. You first bruise and soak them with water, to bring 
^thtm to ferment. Whep you havjs brought this to # its * 
piqper.dcgiee, you press the mash, and from the, liquor* 

) ou distil (Geneva . ’ ,, 

You may also distil biandy from sweet wort, or beer. • 
Common spirft of wine is that which is extracted or 
thought pver by tile fjjrst distillation, and separated from 
the phlegmatic paits. In case this once or twice brought 
over the helnf, and* theieby freCtl from all its phlegm, 
then it is called lectifietl spiiit of wine, whith is the fun- 
damental principlo of all distilled liquors , ahd, as it is ne- 
cessary to be well experienced with the management, a 
distill.jr should be attentive when the phlegm begins 
i ise, which he may perceive by the’white, colour which 
•distinguishes it tfom spiiits. , , y 

\s the rectifying of spirit' requires a great *precatition, it* 
a ill be piopci to have the management briefl y explained. 

, It has aireidy bccn*said, that the recffijfag^f spirits is 
ncvl...v r > cy?e but repeating the distillation. The first me- 
thod Wh \n the spirit of wine is brought ovci, to draw % 
off thc’remaias, and poui the distilled liquor into it, with 
which jou pfbcecd in the same manner as before, and bring 
ajjkwt*half overtthe helm again. .Youthen make trial, by 
burifng a little of the .Squid in a spoyn ; this done, you, 
judges from .^he remaining water, how far your spirit of 
wine isVEcti&ted. In case if has not arrived to its perfec- 
tion, yomdpeatat pace tvfece, in the same manner, tiU 
you find it^arrived to theaiesired^degree. • . , 

The rectifying of spirits is the «v»t dangerous operation 

in distilling of spiritfous Ikuwrs, and requites greaJcare iq . 

4 * 9 fre- 
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frequently cooling the helm, so as to prevent that danger 

the neglect of it would produce. 

In this manner^ notified spirits of wine is very clear, and 
is commonly made use of for cordials and odoriferous wa- 
ters. The quickest way generally made use of is, to rec- 
tify the same’ over ap open foe, but it is the most dange- 
rous. The be^ , but the*most tedious is, rectifying it through 
' the serpentine cooler, or worm. The legst dangerous is the 
method°fcif doing it in babuo mariet. 

If you give the spirit the* highest degree of perfection, 
you must set it in a close vessel, 'on a sand-heat. This is 
all we shall notice concerning rectifying of spirits. 

*The proofs which arc made on rectified spirits are of va- 
rious kinds ; some jud|e it by the smell; others by rubbing 
between the pplms of their hands, which turn dry imme- 
diately if the spirit is well rectified : "others, again, dip 
, cotton-wool, or paper, into it, and light it by a candle ; in 
cfkse the fiic of the spirit burns the cotton, or paper, it is 
a sign of its per faction, but if, on the contrary, they take 
no fire, they conclude U has mych phlegnfc 

'Of the KrUH>£e3ge and Choice of blossoms? IVuits, and 
Aromatic Plants made use of inDutilUpg.^- ■» 

• / v 

* <■ Of blossoms. / 

■ f < 


The distillers malce use of blossoms on two arcoy^w, 

, viz. either to press, out the tinctures of them, as of violets, 
damask-roses, corn-flowers, saffron, Eyacintk&, pin^s, &c. 
or to extract from tliem the rplatile smell, q^s from the 
rose, carnation, jessamine, ifiol^t, joaqujl : &y ' blossoms 
• of arbmatic plants, as tfjyme, rqseraary, basilic, spike-la-''' 
'•vender, &c. or the blossoms of sweet-scented trees, as of 
, Jptaon, "orange, and others, are muchaCtsed. * 

The distiller ougftt to kpow liie choice of blossom), and 
' ‘ ' to 
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to make use of them only in their prime, and the time in 
which they have their full stiength. The general rule is to 
gather them always before sun-rising, ^whilst the cqol of 
the morning prevents their volatile scent from dispersing. 
t The fyiits made use of by*distillers are of soveiul kinds, 
lemons, oranges, golden-runnets, muscatel Spears, and 
quinces. Fioin the quinces, which at# fit to Feiment, we 
may pistil a spirituous vtatcr, which is very good to mtK»with 
other liquors; pat taking of the fine flavoui of that frqk, and 
contracting medicinal virtues for the stomach. This fiuit is 
piincipally made of for ratifies; also fot double latifies, 
wtych, aftqi it has stoo^foi some tii&c, come to peifec- 
tion we little imagine. » ’ * 

Cheiries, plumbs, and apricots, aie^nade use of in rati- 
fies these three sot ts are pifused in brandy. ihstilleisuse 
other fiuits to latifus, as strawbcuies, laspbeuits, mul- 
berries, &c. * 

Kernels of nuts are also used in distilling . those for la- * 
tifia aie infused in brandy, when young. Bitter almonds 
ses\ e the same pjfpose, as well foi ,t*.tiactin| oil fu»m 
them, as for odoufcious essences? 

Aromatic plants aie those whose stalks mil blossoms have 
a penetrating ytt pleasing odoui. These plaints retain * 
their sccvMor a long time after they arc gatheied, nay, 
e\gn aftfer the'; are dried. t We may extract fiom tliem 
' odorifcious waters, that aie sciy comfoiting Jto the tysarf* 
and brain, antHffe commonly made use^of in faintifigs.* A 
quintV'sehce is likewise extracted .fiom them, which is 
used instead of tlie plant,, when that earth ot be had. 

The t aiomatuAplants are distilled two manner of ways, 
eithei witu wa^r, to distil simple wateis , or with spirits 
of wine, to ni /ce swjeet-scen^d wfters. Both are \#ry sa- 
lutary, and gcrod for the body. • 

Spice is frequently made use bf by distillers in their bu- 
siness, and’ therefore they obeht to be jvell acquainted. 
Such as are most io vogue are flove), cinnamon, nutmegs, 

, f * -nd 
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and mace. Out of these four soits are extracted, by dis- 
tillation, tinctures by infusion , and likewise oil, as shall be 
specified hereaffigy. 

Seeds, for the generality made use of in distilling are, 
anise* fennel, angelica, coriatfder, dill, celeiy, pjysley ; of 
these are dijiwn tlmspiuts, with brandy , and aic wc 11 tast- 
ed liquois. y « • 

Coffee is of an excellent quality, ‘of which more sli^ll be 
said hereafter. 

fi * 

Of Oranges. , 

The oyange-tree* is well kiyjevn*, and the culture is 
'brought to gieat perfection, consideiing the diflciemx of 
its natural c ( limate in Provence and Lartgdodoe. The blos- 
soms of thfc tree* ate white, soft, and of a pleasant pe- 
netrating flavour, in taste, and smell. 0 


, i To Jisfil single Orange-watt i . 

c 

T\kb fjresh orange blosspms, gathetal after sun-nshg, 
and put the lea\es nnd li£arta> of them into the still- Put a 
brisk fir e uijdeyk because it is i\ot distilled with biandy or 
spirits: the water being heavy, rcquiics 'a fieiccr file to 
cause it to ascend. Caic must be taken in bringing o\u 
the water, for the blossoms will be apt to ytick to the bot- 
tom, and btfrn-to, and spoil f that whiclyis brought over 
Keep cool your wvrm, and you will have Ihjood water 

* / 

t RECIPtl.* jt 

Take one pound of prlnge blossom^ fopr quarts of 
voter/ and bring over the he|m three quartlS Or, 

Take one pound Vf orange blossoms* three quarts of 

water, and draw ovti two Quarts and a quartern, at most. 

0 #• < 

* These blossoms, boiled tu fcediuary syrup, male the ( capilUire 
of the shops. — Ed. ' < 1 

’ Double 
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Double distilled, Orangt-wa^sr- 

Tfm is distilled in balnea maria. You put, according 
V> whaft quantity of water you intend to njakfc, Orange 
biossoms'into the still ; and having placeu it b\er the tire, 
\ou dr iw over the flavour from the blossoms I— and this % , 
called double distilled orange-water. * 

With the double distilled orange-water you will btfve the, 
quintessence, which is the oily part that swims or»»the sur- 
face. The quintessence is 'at fiist of a green colour, but 
* ladnges in»a few da\ s iiNi a reddish colour. , 

In oidoi to part this fiom the watij\ you turn it in a bot- 
th , when the double distilled water will come put first, and 
the quintessence remain to the last. The water is excel- 
led • a few drops nrfixt with such things as we would have 
♦he scent of, aic sufficient, but the quintessence is much / 
stronger. 

Receipt foi (he double JlUtillcd Orange-water. 

> * 

Pot oiange blossoms, in yoai vessel os r, ncujJt>it, about 
^half full. In care jou will have the water good, draw off 
ncumoic than the third part, if the blossoms aie substan- 
tial if not, draw off less. . This depends on the quantity 
of water, the fierceness of the fire, and the goodness of 

the blossoms.*^ * > 

«, * " 

» •*. * 1 

Ru y ipt/m Quintessence of Oranges. 

In order tc 'make a certain quantity of quintessence of 
orange bloss ^tasfytmmust put your double distilled water 
in your vessel or cucurbit, and fresh orange blossoms , and, 
having lutpdjt dose aqd secure, you HistM & m balnea, ina- 
rm (whiefc is the most ‘secure), or with w sand-heat. 


To 



rm laboratory. , 


HI 


To make aeSpuhtuous Liquor of Orange-flowers. 

• ( • 

To dc this, you dissolve sugar in cold water, put into 
It dotfole' dittilled orange-water, and spirits of wne , mix 
ail well together, and pour it through a filtering-bag. Your 
liquor being clear, itfwill be ready. 

Y8u may, if you will, make use of quintessence, which, 
togetlfer with double distilled orange-watei a.id brandy, you 
put in, dhd distil over , ihfc spirit being brought over, they 
are mixt with tieaclej and ciearld through a filtering-bag. 

S *' 

( 

RECEIPT <- 

c 

For. six.quaits of orange-liquor, put three quaits of 
brandy, thiee quaits of water, and half aquaitern of oralige 
blossom-watei into it. 

If you make use of quintessence, put, to each quart, 
twenty dropfc, °into tlnec quarts and lnilf a quartan of 
biaihLy , cn/1 after thst, three, quarts and naif a quaitun of 
watei, with one pound of s.g.t. ( 


OJ El 


t’S. 


Roses are diiidcd in two pwncipal kinds, namclv, the 
wild Or dog-idfces, and thd gaidcn-ioses. ( 

The wild-ioecs aac single, and of less scentthan the pale 
garden-toscs, yet more thdn the icd loses. 

The garddn-ro'ses are the single, <the caipation colour- 
ed, tlie common white soscs, the musk-ios/s, and the icd 
roses. t ’ \ 

The pale single roses have Aorc csdcRir'than the t ai na- 
tion roses, because the StrenjjtK is *in fewer leaves, and on 
that account are the thost used in distilling. 

'I he common v.hite roses are g5od for distilling, The 

* . f ■oJ 
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, are fittqst 
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for physic, and 


’ , ( BMIILiflfe, 

red roses, and the Provence-xost, j 
for pressing out fine tinctures. 

You must not gather them in wet leather, because foe 
water will deprive them of somC part of* thfeir virtue. 

For distilling of simple rose-water, you take pttiff the 
leaves anJ| stamp them ; and having put them into foe still 
or cucurbit, .you distil them in balneojfyari*. j 

In, order to make k sweet-scented, you must difjtil It 
over again ; adding fresh leaves to it, prepared in th^same 
manner as for she first distiljatioy.^ ' 

X < . 

T9 extract the quintessence out of Rosts. 


Take garden*rosest fresh gaBTSfcd after sun-rising: 
make use of a cucurbit, which (stratum supA stratum of 
salt and leaves) fill «bout half up the belly, ‘and having 
pressed them down, put on the helm : lute it close, stop 
up the nose of the helm, and so let it stand for two days. * 
The first running you throw away, * beaaqsc ityis the 
phlegm ; after which, you lute the receiver again tofoe 
nose of the helm ; the next jrunning will be a 'double dis- 
tilled .rose-water, and tire quintessence ; which last you 
separate fiom tile water, *as has been taught/ 1 “ • 

X hc quintessence of roses is not much known, nor in 
fashion ? b&t in case it 'should once be introduced into fa- 
shion, it ‘would be of long duration. The pxcellency ofi 
roses is too unknown to a’dmit a doubt of foe successful 
distilling the quintessence : and he, who shall be so happy, 
as to airivc at perfection, will not fall pf greeting with 
advantage and credit, # 


; /• 'O/MUfy. . - . 

I 

There .are^wo sorts of lilies, the one which has a 
‘.white, and tUc other a 'yellow, flower. # 0 




lilies 
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Lilies *rjs of great use to perfumers, among then pow- 
dept, oils, and cosmetics. The distillers make a liquor, a 
li m p t n water, * dotible -water, and a quintessence trom 
them. * ‘ 

r 

* 7i make a Liquor, called Lily-brandy ^ 

c Take fin£, fresh" *thick, and full-blown lili'-s, galheied 
aftev sun-rising. Nothing is flung rfway but t’le stalk. , Put 
the flejjvers whole in the still, pouring* on tjiOvii watei and 
brandy e and having put nq thv helm, anjJ^ luted the same 
carefully, distil it with a pretty tstion^Snd open fire. 

Your spirits bein& drawn on eng/uiSsolve sugar in wa^r ; 
‘mix it witfi the spirit, of lilios , cleai it through a filter rag- 
bag, and your liquof lslione. * « 


, RECEIPT. 

Take, to five quaits of hquoi, half a pound , of lilies, 
and three quads o'f brandy , lor the syrup, one pound ot 
sug^r, and three qpprts of water. In tfing moic 01 1 q,s>. 
yo« must observe a ( true proportion. 


f 

For double distilled Lrly-uata. j 

TARS four quarts of the above '’liquor, lulf'a pound^oi 
three qparts of brandy, throe pounds of ‘ sugai for 1 
tho syrup, and two quarts of water. 


4 . * 


For simple and doubll Lily -u a ter. 

• • . 

To the simple lily-waten take good blossoms, gallic i 

jthfm as has been observed Ijefore » piiNihcan into a still, 
aid pour Water on thVjp. • • • '• 

#fetit your Jingreiients with an open apd pretty strong 
fire, ‘because the # watCTWecemls Javier thanthd spirit. Be,' 
l ( | « careful 
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careful not to bring over too much, lest ne flowers should 
burn-to, and spoil all ; nor too little, led. you wrong foot* 
self, cool the still, in ordei to present the scent of the 
lilies in the water. 

• i 


RECEIPT. \ 

, * ' . * i 

Ttf ttuer \uaits ofVater take one pound of lilies, Ot 
in piopoi t icutMf you intend to distil a larger quantify. ' 

1 or the doua^ distilled j^y-jj^it^r rill the glass cucurbit 
half full with flow8>n and • piste it in baineo maria with 
pjjfting wdiei to them^Jn this manritr you will get a fine 
lilj*-wdtu, and a hcautifiei tc Nshe ski n. If you distil thd 
lilies m a hot scuSon, you will get a quintessence. When 
you diaw over the double, watn, let it be only the fourth 
poft, and the quintessence will swim on the surface, 
which, by decanting off the water,’ you will preserve in 
the icccivei » 


4 


The camat’/ns used by distilleis ait tb^ Kttle sipgjl 
ones, which hive only four leaves, and to moke a gootr 
IlLgic e of them, you pitch upon such as are of a deep led, 
tsrnuhdting into black, ’of \ velvet hue. You must gather 
them in warm weather. 1 hese pinks blow*thrice is this 
summer , tho^flfst blown arc the best, £oi thpy ar<J of more 
strength*, and of a volatile smell. Hie third sort am 
cheapest, but as they ate moie conftnon than the first, 
they fie not of so ytuch value, though they are not to be 
despised. J » 

When you haa* gathered joui pinks, pluck off tbo hafts, 
and cut away tUe white** nd of thqnt, which his no smell, 
arid lessens the^olour of the Wateu *This Hone, put them 
» into a stone bottle, andiwlJen fun, poiy brandy to worn; 
Jetting *them, thus infused, 'tand’for six weeks, you ptf 
4 - 11’ some 


Cat nations and Pthks. 

v 
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some doves to tftenir in order to extract the flavour flom 
the leaves. In case you cannot get a sufficient quantity of 
pinks to All a large bottle, take a less, but be sure to All it 
to the top ; and tHen, but hot before, poiqpn your brandy, 
Oitd close it up, to prevent its evapoiating, and lessening 
the odour of the flowcis. After six weeks, pou^ the infu- 
sion through a sievqjj«and pi ess the liquid gentj,} from the 
flowgrs : dissolve sugar in fiesli water, and pu it in the iii- 
fusioi^ and having mixed both well too/jicr, pou r it 
through^ a filtering bag, ^and yon pink-watof is ready , and 
is the more valuable, if ltllxs^he distir S uished quality of 
being of a beautiful crimson coloui^C 

1 «. f f « 

« Receipt: • '• 

Take on£ half of the infusion, an^ one half of syryo . 
to one quart of syi up use six ounefcs of sugar. 


J 


Another more expeditious Method. 

a'f’Ter ^ou hav*e*gathcrc<l v and tiimm d your pinks as 
above, you put them not in infusion, but you poui water 
tin them, an^-put them on thcfhc: in thcce horns* time 
the coloui will be extracted, and, led as the leaves of tin* 
pinks wcie before this decoction, they will now he. Juice 
pale. # When # this is don^, pu f< m a few cloves, and then 
pour the* liquid through a hair sieve , pmgs it out, and 
make a syrup according .to the stiength of the tincteie. If 
the colour i^ paje,«then dissolve; jyour sugar in that men- 
struum ; wheieupon'takc as many ffi^asuics of biandy as 
you do of syrup, and it is dope. y 

„ ‘ V 

ttyl Jessatniti:. 

Wwj#*|fe tw<j sortsVf jessanJge, both gbok for use , 
sc ire the common ahd the Slanish^ which last, is pre- 
•11 ferable, 
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feu'Me, as. the blos^ra h finer, hrityxi and stronger of 
_^scenfthan the commons-jessamine. / 

You gather the jeSsamine-blossoms tbtjfwe sun-rising, 
when they have not lost any of their volafiteaineB, But 
f have tbaVstrength which the air and me cpfl 4f night 
communkVtes to all fbwera. . ^ 

f You pait>|he blossorasfrom the giiek they are enclosed 
m, and use twm soon,* lest they lose some of their OtRhir: 
put them intowour still, and pour water and In study on 
than, as shall tmdiiected inAh^uflript, and distil 4t vteb 
a pictty strong firej^e&e beiggyLcn to bring over none of 
tlj&phlegm* V «■ * . , 

r Hic spirits being ail diawnVwiej^Jxlose your receiver 
with a coik , thon* having dissolved your sugai in fresh 
watei, you poui yout spmts, not in the syrup, hut the 
sviap in the reieivci,* uppn tlie spirits.' This don*/ cork 
joui receive i directly, and do not fUtei it till the next day, 
that it may have time to cool, and preserve M pdoon 
Covet the tunneL whilst your liquoi nialplhro tsgkthe 
filtering bag, and he veiy caicfyl in following dWgcsUwSy’' if 
mhi will mal^e yojfi jessamituywater perfect. 

( » ** 

V * Rueipt for Sir Quarts. 

'liuclTThiee quails anil a half quartern of brandy, one . 
fjuartein of* water, six ounces of jessamine , 2nd for the 
syiup, take one^ound of sugar, to three quarts and half 
a quartern of watei.' - 

If you will make your, jesfcamine-watejf fide, Aid lich of 
sug«u, then take fourrfjuarts of brandy, one quartern of 
watu, eight ouncc^of jessan&nf, and four pounds of 
sugar . for the «se a jAtle above two quarfis 6f wSiter? 

If y>u luvoryoic liquoq aftonger vtAan ordintogr, then 
take four qua^dfdNwndx, lone qW^ri*of water, and ten 

ounces of jessamine: for 1 ‘ *-i— **• -a 

water, and two pounds of 
Vox. it. * 


iynip,j takes two quarts a&t 

Of 
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Of Violt1S\ 


T he fSinglc-violeto in the spring arc much preferable tq 
the doubleWes in autumn, and fitter for use. f - t 

You must follow in these the directions give/* concern- 
ing the management of othei flowcis. f 
Having gathered your violets, pfrt the b]a>som from the 
greeflr and put them in infusion in brandyp:* 

The* excellency ofs^ flmver consign in its beautiful 
colour and fine smell. jes &olou/^>oth for syrup and 
liquid, isparefully extracted hy>i^iusion , and -the \altn oi 
* either the one or tlfo p+1*/ is accoidinjr to the beauty o f 
itv. colour, c t 

Your violets having been fon a month kept in infusion, 
you t&ke and pour the same through 4 sieve , dissolve iug ,i 
in fresh Water, and put the liquoi of your infusion into the 
syrup/ HiixLqfe both well togethci , aftei which, poui ii 
through yOnWUrteiing-bag, and your liquor will be icadv, 
ari&good* • • , \ 

Use Your flowers as soon Vs possible Ijter <hcy aie gi- 
t^hered, lest theii volatile odour fliould del /ait. • 

Let the vessel you infuse them in be full ot the flowcis, 
but not squeezed or pressed down • the icason foi ^ j 
log has been given before. • * 

In older to make despatch, you may proceed to extiau 
the tincture by fine, in foe same manners lias been di- 
rected concerning the pinks , and the lcceipt how to make 
violet-wat* is the%ame with that of pinks, only ybu omit 
putting doves into it.* 
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in w^h it is rijftlniyior to any othAf; il & of great use ? 
_to perfumers to make sweet-scented gdwders, pomatums, 
waters, and essences. The mapner' or us&sg h in liquors 
is as foUows : y t I f '« 

MabP'rfioicc of single jonquils, esp^Ciillf v flf such 
as havf- a Vic flavourhr smell ; take the leaves, and infuse 
lfyem in brandy, a / has been directed *in the foregoing artf* 
cic concerning rhe violets, keeping the infusion in a pfettf 
lodcratc watkXplacc. , 

The infusion T^ngmade, as much stjgnf as the 

quantity of your HqffiBj*feqt|rq| ; and^having first poured 
tly^hquid through a sievh^mx the syrup with it* and filter | 
it through your bag, to clear ic 

If you will distil ‘it over a fire, (hen follow the direc- 
tions given concerning jessamine ; but as the jonquils do 
noHmmmunicate their cplour by distilling, you take/ sugar 
that is a little burnt, by which you will give your/liquid 
that colour it should have from the flower. This dupends 
on the judgment oh the distiller. * * V 

You may also tpm roses d^aw a quintessence for^pfer- 
fuining of liguor» powders, essences, and other things. 

* { 1 , * 


■ ,-^Jh^ColoHrs and Tinctures of Flowers or Blossoms. 

'Pht most usual colours of» liquors are crimson, cherry, , 
rose, orange, lemon, purple and fadtie; these ‘colours me 
prepared from -ttfmsole and cochineal, and from the infu- 
sion of flowers. 

The red colour bears the fcrc-cnjmenq^ alio ve hi! others ; 
and it may he broughfajfo any deyee of shade, by cocfaitfcal 
alone, with the heljulf alum ; tvlych is thus managod : 

to tincture .sianHquarts dt liquor* of a crinwayccflouA 
take Shree dwhm* of cqahlheal, wdi half a dn^imi of' 
alum ; beat j^l^togq&cf lo an^nfi^ibl# powder: this 
done, take about a quartet 1 ^ of ttihqt k»/ of hading hog 
* ] o 2. , water, 
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water ; pour it o\ the powder in the/aor^\ incorpoialing 

!lL 1 .r A .» 


it Well with yourWstle, and pouring it directly into" youi 
liquor, whifch Jts pSvAy mixed witn the syrup, and ready 
for thediltering-bag* ^ 

If»yo6 ^ilfhave jja lighted red, u« less coclu'ical; but ( 
proceed as befoie. , 4 ^ [ *. 

r To be of a scarldt colour, take of ticune^bcnics two 
drkehms, half a drachm of alum,' and as much cie?m of 
tartafe to make your colour lighter, you »d more cicam 
of tartar, but very littta^fci ap me. 

The reader is to take *o»tc, A $Jj!*l*thc quantity of the 
above ingredients is* fixed fuf^eCT&iin quantity pf liq'jou 
which, according to tha wauantitv of liquor you hart to 
cincture, nfust be either augmented ot lessened. 


* How to make a Yellow Colow . 

LioyoRS are paturally white, and would icmain so, it 
thejfwere hot beautified with colours by ait. 

Sams cbstillers ‘extract a j ellow coloo. by infusion fiom 
yeUqpp pinks, eithei in water or spirits. >1 , 

«£■ If you extiaetthis colour by f immersing tlic flwveis in 
water, you put them into a pan, and having pouted watci 
on them, you set the pan on a slow fire. ^ " 

When you extract this coJoui with spiritSyof wine, *j o*i 
fill* bottle With the le4yes» without pressing them down, 1 
pouring the spiiiteau them. But as we c3hnot at all tunes 
have Bowers, we may, instead of them, supply our wants 
in the folidWing rnannfcr : *• « 

Take sugar, with ar little watei, dkan iron ladle; put it 
over a fins, keeping it starring,, to present one part hui n- 
' before another ns dissolved ; '•maai, all U melted. 


« * 
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to dilute it, tl«fTtI>in it through a Ifategj cloth, and pour 
so much inlwvuui liqrwr as will tinctiJe it, Recording to 
voui fancy, eithw ^gliter or deeper. *f , \ V 

X V * {)!•*» 

' ■ J \7o malejiyiolet or Puiplk Colour.* 

'J aki tuS^sole ,/beat it in a mortdr\o a tine powder ? 
pout on it boiling wat£r, and stir it well together , then 
|x>ui it into y*i iiquoi, bcfuic it has gone through tlie 
hltu lag-bag. f • 

It youi liquoi Iias y W tf| o^gh the filtering-bag, tbeik 
1c vtti your turnsole wnoH^'a^d boil it* in a s*qpepan fc«P 
about half an hour. The wltu^l be tinctured, and 
t mly filtiatcd , a?id'th£n mix ’it wjth the liquor. Care 
must be taken that nothing acid, be it what»it will, be 
nu<0d with it in the <?pt lotion. You^may, by mixiijg tliis 
with tlu tiniture ot cochineal, make this colour of what 
sli..de \ou please. ' 

. J _ 

7Jprtpur< a Slue Colow. 

Jr you intern* to extnyt tinctures from flowers, yoa*» 
_ pluck off the colou.cd leaves, and put them in a pan, or 
iiY3ig| |ass vessel, and poui Water theicon ; then, putting 
it Oh a sott"fnc, or sand-heajt, the infusion will soon ex- 
Vact the colour, and leave the floWeis faded.* You must 
never distil fldfreis foi extracting, of coloui, because all 
that comes over th^ helm is white. 

When you intend to make a blue ^fioctuief, you must 
make use of flowcis at that cdlour. * You mustpitch upon 
such as have the deepest, sifch as hyacinths, and blue corn- 
flowers, ftpmarhdffi the di&ilkr? press out thqdincUKfc. * 

Yau may distil, * fiom qpn&flowerd/ water jgood for the 
eyes, and aqratifeilent bp Aitifler of (/e*skin j especially, in 


tibcli cases wheie the suhAhal occasioned the face to be 


Of 
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Is or Plants •, 


AlOJUt, 

t; ‘and, <j 


of Lavender P 


f)f'Aro 

X-avRndsr is d plant ttyat has /'strong but pleasant 
smell, wh^h'it retans for a long wfi^lc after thfi^Tfelks are* 
quite dried dp. A/vateris distiUed'nVni it, wMdris use- , 
fill for more things* tfian any other hertt whatever. , 

1 $ ou gather the full blown tops in jvarm^bather, u little 
befoft, or presently after, sw-rising. Yarjiart the flower 
from tfie stalk, and tojyylirolletl, either with 

i^water is but seldom 
If you make a simple 
water, distil it withjs,p»efip strong fire. 

If you intend to diyiw it over with spirits, then put the 
blossoms into the still, and having infused them with water 
i-andy, distil dyer a slow fiue. * * 

LavVmder-water is distilled with water only, with spirits 
onlyjfand with rectified brandy. You will be directed by 
theyrceiptS given for all aromatic herbs in general. 


:er or spirits. ( Simper 
except it be for wash 


T 


Receipt for Four 2uarts of Lavencki'-wrfer with ^Spirits 

of Wife. * 

Put five quarts and one quartern of spirits of wijjC,. _.,d 
twb ounces of lavender quintessence, without wateA; in 
th^tUl ; bdl if you will make it more perfect, put three* 
or four ounces, of quintessence to it, anaSb distil it over, 
taking care the phlegm be left behind, which would be 
otherwise a great' detriment to your commodity. 

If you . wifi make hse of the hem itself, then strip the 
blossom from the Sfelk ; <?nd tf one wind of blossom add 
dlic quar^pm of brand/, and^ot|e (JuAtefn ^ water. 




OIS’tltUN'G, SiX. 


m 


[s of i Spirits of 
Spirits of Wit 

t 


X>ia lAyr the spin!? of seven qua 
ilselr; tl^en put thpESfe spirits, togetto 
yuintessenck, in me Still, to rectify* 
If you m* 
of blossoms? 
over the low 
the ingredients bu 
Ja#Ought ifrover, adcf li 
distilled spirits, and rectify 


wr*V th rectified 

of Itandy oVer by 
witfedpur ounces of 


— - ----- . ; / • 

use, of the plant, then put half a pound 
brandy as before, & bring* 

r Vrfero of water, tb hinder 
bottoni. When yoa have 
jOimd more of lavender to thp 
[lout water. 


and as inn<i 
and 


£f the Quintessence of Lavender, or other Arcfnatie 
' Herbs. ' 


i t m&y happen that a distiller is ip a place 1 
cannot have the opintesscnce of lavender ; he tfaei! 



ere he 
ould 

bft at a loss, if : /c were unacquainted Vrith the Mattfre of 
drawing itvaut cpthe lavender itself. "This is a secret but 
few chstillers kSjow, andjs as follows : w '^v 

Take off the blossoms from the stalks (which must .be 
^BSa &osli w ith sun-rising in warm weather;) spread the 
biftssoms.on a white linen cloth, and lay them in the ( 
for twenty-four Ijours ; after*which, stamp of bruije i 
tlicn pqt ththu, immersed in warm vtater, into the still, 
over a well covered fire, or hot ashes, and let them infuse 
for the space of five or'six houts[ without the helm, yet 
so cohered that notjpng may^ exhale from it ; • after which 
time, take off the^covering aneb quickly put on the helm, 
and lute .it y wa fu lty. * Yflu > must* in the. bggqpdng dfaw 

thfe wat&f voa qutin. If you 
ou will sr the quintessence oa 
wAich )j3u riify separate fitua 
range. Then put the distilled 
J vntet 


ove, half -tm: quantity 
tal£e away p\v receiver, 
'the surface of the water 

it, as y<lu do that of the 

* 
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water back againdhnd distil it over agpftf, iiS there appear 
no ajore of !.he .(juintes^lnce on tKe wapr^-'You otay 
distil this wa/er'j^iyYor five times over, ^'cording as vju 
perceive the quintessence upon it. j / 

X|ie* best dialling itensils for tliis vfSrk are tbo^fior the 
balneum >nat$&<.p r a pod-heat ; niearYwdiile vou jgiaypuftcr 
the common rpelhoG* distil the ingredients $ i an open 
fire- «But if you intend to make quintessence for waters, 
you m«’ make use of common salt, in ordef/o extract the 
more quintessence of an^josnm. - - Jr- **“" 

I’akc four pounds of LI ci s/fpsjj/$*ny aromatic plant, 
and infuse in six quarts of watjt^^i 'you use sa.lt io bring, 
y'our infusion,, to a fer«Rci^^Sd half a pound cf common 
salt to it. 


Of *Su'eei-v:arj(frar-} . 

Thi sA plant has a strong aromatic smell, ancl*a sharp 
Savoiyy a litfeie*inciining to bitter. ThijL bcrl) is said to he 
an cJC,cilent remedy. for disorders of tl\ brain and sU- 
macl}.. . A , 

^JJ'here are distilled of svyeet-nprjoram, Rumple waters, 
spirituous liquors, and quintessences. The simple water 
is fi^jed in the s?..ne manner as that of laven der,^ ;.. ,< 

» sg the v quintessence. If, you will have a‘ spmluoYis 
, you roust proceed as fqjlows : 

T alee jtosh-ga themed sweet-pnarjoram , tlnfMias been cut 
soon after spa-rising, lest the heat of th*e sun should ex- 
tract the strength*; Separate the Jfcavss and knobs from the 
stalks (if if is , in blossom it will be tl^ better ",) put, them 
together into . the still, andjpotir jbrandyrip it, with a little 
wjatpr, if yoq, distil it bj» fire, bvt if ih wAvep mprue, or 
t sapd-heat, &en put nefctrater k» f it,lbecause youVingredi«mts 
|; axeiij no danger of bdtni burnt to t iq,botto*fof^e still. Be 
l^ca^fial toeing nctphlejJn intd thc/'Vcceivec. If you distil it • 
A : on fire, .observe a due degree, tmt it b^,, not, too fierce. 

I \ » Receipt 


« 



v\ Recti pi 
into yo 
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\tAorfhary Sweet-m 
•ur •’(till si 
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I'bV into your •yun six quarts or jranojt yvo* quarts or 
sweefi-^Wjoram, a|9, if yon distil iil opei^^ro,’orie quart 
of wfcleA but if ptalneo maria , y%u oJ&i?'putting water 
;o it. \ t / \ 

• . \\ • . 

% rectified ijltect^marjoram Water . 

Pitt six quarts dS^art^^and two pounds of sweet- 
into the* siv^Jp'&raw off the spirit^, and pqt 
them again into your still, awK^Jfalf a pound more of 
sweet-marjoram? to rectify. The J>est manner of rectify- 
ing it is to do it in bahieo 4nar'ue. * 


O f Rosamm /. 

This is an arrynalic shrub or plant, ol* tin ag^^eable 
odour ; simpic ' Atcv is distilled from it, but priadp*klly it 


ii made u?y of'yr distilling of Hungaiy-water. , • 
Huigarv-w;Jcr is the^ first sweet-scented water whish^ 
made its appearance here from Germany. This water at 
only an infusion, till at last it was, with great 
sutcessT^stilicd at Montpollier, where, to this day, it 
carried on to tlie^grcatest perfection. * # * 

The chief Ingredient of this water is the rosemary: if 
you can have a sufficient quantity of blossoms, you take 
only them for distilling* which will , make it better and 
more complete ; brp£ for want of the blossom, you may 
make use of the Vng s ancispngf of the plant, eithfcrwith 
what blq^soM^foii Cbn jgathcr, X>v without . them. 1 The 
plapt has the same sineg al the btfJssom, hut neither the 
quantity tuf gd*$dness Aor is the Jhiell so delicate. * 

If you intend to dis£& tfafe wai^r froin blossoms, you 
must gather them bysunjrising, j use them fresh, and put 



them directly inti 
t eed- with 
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fche # stiUi in the san 
<T t spnf 


v 


cmJPhter, ^Utpro* 


and extract fli $?tigi$d ie nts # in balnea with a fiMce 

fire* Care |nv^t betaken to prevent kie phlegm coming 
over ; ‘and yofit Hunjary-water will B^ompletc.y*^ 


At 


:zc.s' 

\ / • 
(1 Receipt forSt'our Quarts af^tIungar\fVaier. ; 


t Puf*into your still half a 
with on£ pound of the 
then put two pounds of slipjl 
v^ith six qiyirts of brandy, ojvrpjj? 

You may draw the ^JiiintiXrrpr in the same 
you do that from lavender . 1 



SYy blossoms, 
no blossoms, 
8 it in balnea maria? 
wine. » ‘'•m 

manner*' j*- 


Of Thyme a ml \\ae 


c. 


Thyme is a weJ/-hnown plant ; the best throws fn warm 
climatr*. The blossoms are of a purple* colour, and small. 
Thisyai* i,s good fot cold e<*nstilutions Vl puts the blood 
in motioii, and strengthens the heart. tLc dh fillers u.v. 
^Mdike other arogiatic plants, foij simple Raters, iityuors 
and quintessence. 

Sage is likewise a common plan}; it giows plentjfc' .j> • 
]iere> but better in hotter climates, i lie biossoms r are bilk*, 
«r purple. * 1 ^ 

'I’h ere is a small •ort of sage, called sagc\)f Pvavt un , 
which is held in high esteem on account of its great vii 
tues. It grotvs plentifully along tkc JRhine. 

From sage is likewise distilled a simple water, liquors, 
and quintessence* # I 

• « • \ 

A Receipt far^Iic Distimig^ of '&!>. :V ^ 

To distil . a spWtuoili iirjuV /fora thyme, take frcsTi 
gathered thyme when in blossom! and the weather Vann ; 

. I \ ‘ 8‘np 
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Strip <^he \m,rcs md blossoms fr(f^n^%e stalks, and put 
. e i n^v^th ' A'twd yjhi n to you stilly Wli^L t well, you put 
^ oil a modVlte fue, and distil pe^^ifdients, taking 




bag, ani&t is rAdy. 

Jf you mend to liave sweet-smelling water ofMhymc, 
then proccdj in the followyig manner : # 

Put your blossorr:^ leaves into your Still, filling 
it tp the fourth on it two quarts of water, and* 

the remaining pau^Andy, till your vessel comes to f be 
half full. In the distilling, ta^ic^c^conccming the phlegm. 


Receipt for Five Quarts of Spritiaous Liquor ojlThyim ► 

Take three quarts and one quartern of brandy/ or spirits 
of wine, to three handfuls of.lhymq, leaves arW flowers 
together; and f<$r the syrup, take one potfnd ar^a half 
of sugar, and^vo quarts of water. * * % ' ~ 

' f 

Receipt for\Threc Quarts of Sweet-scented Water*??* 


5 ^. 


Thyme. 


* '£"£€£, as has been observed before, the leaves agd 
blossoms of thyme ; fill ypur still to the flmrth pavt with 
them ; pou.' two quarts of water up»n them ; .and add so 
much brandy as will raise it to half the height in your 
still ; then distil it <jvej? a modeiatj? fire, sb as to let no ’ 
phlegm get into yybr receiver. * 




/ 


/ f I 

# -» J 9 » ' 

Rtccijzjor simple ayd doubfa Water of /Thyme. 


J, 


ruise it, and distil both 


Take$Ji)*k»c, wltei green: 

leaves and flowers tdjgcthfer, inj balnth mart#. For the* 

double, 

) ' 



04 / 

double, pour nj 
some water, a; 


thb Laboratory. ' 

r to it ; but for tk^iinr*«, put* to, it 
1 it over an opc^rej 


Cut your s agcvcaiy i 
f wcather, and r« 



Receipt /or diStAimg qt simple Watershed Sjyvils oj^agt. 


} 




-^tTV ^ 

<JT in warni /ndW 


warny 
wv;a a little 


jearljf' in the morning; \ 
ectly into the stYd, 

water ; r distil it with a brisk fire, catering ti$*m to- bring, 
or;er no phlegm. 

If you Intend to distil if spirits, 
brandy Upon the ingredients, ^n| 
aiv open fire.# Jr r 

If double-distilled, ybu-drWTt in balneo mar nr , without 
putting any w%tcr to it. r For the quintessence, you pro- 
ceed as has befcn taught before. • 


*6 ur water and 
d as before-, dver 


Of mlilary Herbs for 1Vou/ul: 9 or thr preparing oj 
> , » IVound-vahr. 

/ V 

By saiufbrr herbs r fbr wounds is undcrttlod Midi as urt* 


unctuous, healing, arid refreshing ; of theTo^ves Mid bios- 
yfTtTS of which an infusion is made, < of great Virtue In Stal- 
ing of wounds : it is prepared likewise by distillation, 
t They are distilLd with pure water, or with s| >iilw V/ 
wherein both leaves and fiowcrs*are made u*e of. , 

The, w^ter which is made turn leavcs^nlv. is called 
wound-water; and that, which is made of thclblossijms, is 
called gun-shot-water. 

The gun-shot-wate* has been in^proved, by an addition 
of several aromatic and healingfhcrhlLby which it has 
. received a greater degree of virtyL- : wc\hall give the re- 
. ceijpf herea^er. The aft and \jjetWd TJ^w^aking the 
wound-w&ter is $s follo^ : \ V 

f Get from* the sixhpIdU, or physic 'herb^!&opV wouncl- 
hevhs ; that are brought (from Switzerland ; lopk for the 


i 


freshest, 



tt 
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fvpskagt, fart foil t'&ay, by the smelt, dy’tingjiish them from 
v shch as Ti^* fresh will hav^t^Mnish hue, and 

v^L' odour of Vi is much stronge^ • ^ 


R bvVof for making Four Quarts U\% mi-water with 

" \ J Spirits, 

Put hal^ pound i of the leaves of any woun<K aferb, or 
six ounces ^Uhe biossoms^togethcr with six quarffe of spi- 
rits, and no \\V*eiy into tlie st*!! ; distil tliem o\fcr a slow 
lire/ and bring ovef&St^ quarts of spirits. 

^ * * 
Receipt j\x Emm Quarl^of Simple Wound-water, 

t 4 

T ake the same quantity of leaves or blojsoms..and put 
with six quarts of water, into the still : biing over 
four quarts of water. For this you must make af stronger 
fire, because water is not so easily drajvn over as spirits* 

/ •• A 

The Xante's o/l^eral saluhry Herbs, fqr WoiuoT-water. 


l.» Comer A ccynmon plant; grows in mcade^ 
f by liver sides, and ditches in fruitful grounds* It flowers 
* ^--\lay and June, and seeds in August. 

* 2. Common mug-wort.* It grows by the highways 
and ditch-sides : and, plentifully*, in light ground iqVorn- 
fields. y. «» 

3. Bugle, grows in wet and moist fields^ and flowers from* 

May to July. » v ^ 

4. «Sage. This L6rb bdlnj* so wdll known, needs no far- 
ther description. 7 J , •, 

5. W^teai^onjq grows plentifully by brook^ and risers* 


hedged 
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hedge-rows ; m \yjfech 'places, if it be d*fgr<Kffld, y<4i si rail 
not mass of it./ JC4rfc|wers injune ampjuly. ^ v 

6. Sanicle, ( gfffw»\ n wopdy shady p/fces, and uncicr 
hedges. It jojircrs Ujuly, |nd tliejced is ripe yioon 
after, ‘ * i • | " ;V 

• ?• Agrimonyrfcraws frequently in ITcVo-rows Jj f cc-rn- 
f fields, and by hi^h^Aj^ -sides, and in woofre and/opses. It 

is in id prime in July. The seed is rijjc thej^tter end" of 
the sunJtner. You may gathej^he herb anyjklmc of the 
year. * 

8. Piantin, is well known^ evfrt^id^re in EnglandX It 
flourishes iujune, and the sccjjri^ripc soon after. 1 

9. Vervain. It is fry softie called Holy-herd, JunoV 
tears, and pigeon’s-gras$. It grows ’plehtiffilfy by hedges, 
and way-side*. It flowers in July and August. 

10. fynnel, is an herb well known in’ gardens. It flowed 
in June Aid July. 

11. \yormwood, }s very well known. The Roman“Worm- 
wood jp planted in gardens. It flowers i» August. 

• 12. ElueUfa, in Welsh, or«lhe VeroniLi, in Latin, in 
English, Speedwell* grows upon dry banks'*.* id wood-sides, 
jjfcewise in sandy ground. It flowers in J unhand J ulyr and 
the seed is ripe in August. 

13* St-John’s-wort, grows plentifqlly by fields, by wq f$** 
5i}des* and copses, .also in hedge-rows. It flowerfaboiu 
Midsiljumer, sfhd the seed is ripe in August. 

14. Bivthwort, Afistolegia in Latin. This plant f is only 
jjAo be had fresh in physic gardens : its native soil is in Spain, 

Italy, and about M^jtpeliier, wfcere it flowers in May, 
June,, and July,. * . ‘ C ' V 

15. Mint is well known tp evcjy bodyb 

lA. Tobacco, delights hi a fruitful %ofl,SiwA Is h®se and 
there to be met jvith, g^tjcularly in physic-garcLins. \ 
ll.«Hyssop, grows mW frequent Jp gar(fc6s,.a^d against 

• wilfe;!, it flyvyerS; Si Jun<| and July, 'and the feed is ripe in ' 

August. ' if i 1 ■ * 


You 
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Yo^galhsi ‘these* herbs, if possi©e,pi warm weather, 
the end of* jurne, It the beginning Jft&V -t uw, when they 
nrt in their prunt : you cut them sirM, It idlbruise them ; 
which being done/ you put a handfil of eii'hjofthem into 
a largfycarthcn pa^V pour thereon ton quarts of while wine, 
and six Quarts of brandy, or spirits o\ww, and let them 
jay in digiSjLion f</r three or four days/ either in hot dung, » 
or*on a baker’s oven ; after which time, put the infusion 
into a still, •tyth the worm ia the refrigerant ; distifit on a* 
moderate tire^ndjdraw oiier about the fourth part of the 
spirits, which will six quarter care must lie taken 

^iit the phlegm be Vot cjjfiwn over. . % 

Observe that the pan wherein you* make the infusion he 
close covered and luted, to prevail the evaporation of the 
spilits. * ♦ 


Receipt for Six Quarts qf simple Gun-shoi-v'u'icr. 

*» # • , 

Take of the before-specified herbs, of each a handful; 
rut and bruise t'hm as abnv?; put thfcih into -the’st ill, with 
twelve quarts c/.Vater ; cover them, dud keep them over 
a skr# fire for [bout six ^tours, to digest. After which time, • 
cnciease \ our fire ; put on the helm, and lute it as usual, 

' draw over about twelve quarts. This simple water will 
!)«? ot great virtue, in cases. of bruises* scratches, .wounds* 
£vt. The most dangerous and de<*p wounds flave jn .‘/very 
little time been healed by it. Whed salve would have 
kept a wound for ever without healing, this wound-water 
would have cured it ii^a^w days, tmf frequently in twen- 
ty-tiny: hours ; and none aight tobewithont it, especially 
such as use sharp-" ^gedtJols. t 
* 

DfSPICEW' 

^ 0 * * * a 

5 * Spices arc ingredient! that dis.jllcrs Ire but little ac- 
quainted with, although of singijur use in their' business : 

» the 





y 


Cinnamon second bark 

, certain tree calJedttve zimmet-trcc, 
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the ingenious reader wbll therefore well observe thcjnstnic- 
tions riven in /hpWliowing articles. / 

: y 

p/ Cinnhmon. «*r 

k of toe hr.uuitcs of a 
e, which grqj^s in both 
the East and West Indies, particularly in W >j Islands of 
<Ceyloi£ and Java, and the Malabar coast. 

The liquor distilled from this spicj^js^called cinna- 
mon-water, and is one of the m£S0*Sordial$ that can be 
{fc'sired. . ^ r 

To tnakc it, you will follow the directions given in the 
receipt below : having got the proportionate quantity ot 
cinnamon, bait it so in a mortar as to cause the spiiits easily 
to rise : l this done, put c it into your distilling vessel, pourili^ 
thereon* very little water and brandy, and distilling it ovci 
a modcKite fire. c 

Thp spirit that is brought over first, has very little of the 
flavour* ot Jaste of* the cinnamon, hut iLeno cases, and 
goes over with the spirits at the end ; for vW h mason you 
always let a little phlegm go aloijg witl^ijj in case, you 
would have the taste of the spite. 

You likewise observe not to put so much wate r to sp jrrs^- 
SS to other distillations. » v 

When .you have distilled ovar your spirits, dissolve sugar 
in fresh water, an* pour the spirits into the syrup ; aftci 
which, filter it through your filtering-bag. 

> f \ 

Receipt for Six Quarts oJ\ CimatMon-water. 

SSea* one ounce of ciilhamon to ati ibiptdpci-le .powder, 

' * put it, with half atfjint of "water, into yotr distilling- 
sei ,- put also three quarts and a quartern' oHjjrandy to 
(' it: for the syrup, Hake qne poWd 4nd a quarter of sugar, " 
and three quirts of water. , 

* > ' How 


and ; 
vessel; 
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* 

\w to distil Cinnamcli/utq. 1 

, ./'***' | 

Some distillers add mace. to the cirjpamort, ; phi«h makes 

thd cordial much richer, and is on th|t accpunt caMd ein- 
namomuiV \ 

, You beacdroth the spices together) or each apart, to St 
fine»powder:\(^fter vvhicli, you put them, with brandy afid. . 
water, into ri. 4 still, and distil them over a modefaftfe fire: » 
you draw, as nt* been observed before, a little 'phlegm 
over along with the Vjnd proceed as above. 


Receipt fn* about' Six Quarts of Cinnamcgnum. 

Take an ounce and a half of cinnamon, and fwo drachms 
dfmace ; beat both to a fine powder ; put this, wWh four 
quarts of brandy, and a quartern of water, into ue still, 
and distil it over a moderate fire : and 6>r the syrup, take 
four pounds of sugar, and two quarts and a quartern oi 
water. ] • 

\ • Of Mace. 

. If you make choice of mace, take such as is heavy, and 
of ajj -■rnlyif colour, and shining, as though it were drawn 

.over with a varnish. ' » 

\ « #» 

* » 1 

» 

Receipt for about Five Quarts and a Pint of single Water of 
, Mace. * ' 

TakTe half an our x of mace ; beat it to a fine powder, 
aid distil it with three quarts,* and half a quartern, of 
brandy, aadTft?$le water, Ij'or the^syrup, you,, take two 
quarts and tl /ec half quarterns of witpr, ami one pound 
jlVA a quarter ef sugar. ■ * 


ttfL. tr. 


Receipt 
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Receipt for 


\bopt\<v Quarts of double tiiJtilled Water of 
1 - l ‘ ' Mace. 1 


I ( 




Take six drachmsjjof mace; beat it* to powder, and put 
it, with four quarts 4f brandy, into your distillj;4g vessel. 
For the syrup take fohr pounds of sugaV, an^/Lwo quarts 
and & quartern of water. + % 

L Ifyimtakean ounce of jyjwdercd maci^and distil it 
with fofcr quarts of brandy, it will be b ctj/T Still, and pro- 
duce five quarts and a pint of <j«rdial.** For the syrup, take 
jtwo quarts of water, and'two^pouifds and a quarter />f 
sugar. ° * * 




Of Nutmrgs. 


FoRfthe distilling cf nutmegs, We must make choice of 
such asiare heavy, and of a strong and fine smell, and 
good flavour, c 

You put them into a mortar, and bcV them to a pow- 
der: bbtaS, by beating, the/* generally tVrn them into’ a 
sort of paste, your best way will be to gate them ; after 
which, you distil them as you dcPother spi* cs. 


f Receipt for the common, the fine, the dry, a?ialJi£ aou%lc 
« t ^ ® distilled Cordials of Nutmegs. 

Take the same ‘'quantity of brandy .as you do macc: 
for the comjnon* t^ke one small nutmeg ; for the fine, one 
of the larger sort: fhj^thc douW'CT ahd dry, take one nut- 
meg and a half : sugar and watqr as id, the foregoing. 


\ 


, t \^Qf Ctoxes, 

tflsriELERs pse th£s spice for c &veraf liqitofs : there is : 
.ewise a quintessence^ or oil, drawn from them. - Cloves ^ 


are 
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ate comforting to the head, heart, and others Vital parts ; 
they Strengthen mature, break wind, ar^ go otf against in- 
fection, and stay Vomiting. Tb,e cherjfLialViil Ss good in a 
quartan ague, and weakness, of the stomach : 1 twb drops 
given in ^beer or wine, or other drii\k, eases the &Oth- 
ache. v ^ ' l * 

The colo’iN of cloves is brown ; the deepest are thelieft, 
made choice of for distilling. 


and Aught to 


Receipt for aomt Six Quarts of Clove-cordiah 


* 9 * 

^-Take o tic drachm, or eighteen cloves, and having beat • 
them in a mortar to powder, put* them, with three quarts 
and one quartern of brandy, into 'your still, dnd distil it 
over a moderate fire: bring over along with it' a liuie of 
tHtTphlegm, as you do in distilling of. all other spiced. For 
your syrup, take one pound and a quarter of sug^r, and 
dissolve it in three quarts of water. . % 


Ryccipufy' a common Cordial qf Cloves 

TaiCe half a *|rachm o£ cloves, two drachms of mace* 
four quarts of brandy, and one quartern of water: for the 
*>yru£, takeJLhree quarters of a pound of sugar, and three 
quarts of w.atcr. By adding more or less spice, you may c 
make your cordial of what ^oodhess and strength .you 
please. # ^ * 


Of the Quintessence of ' Specs. * 

to draw the quintessence frpra spice is the fnost diffi- 
cult task in distilling ; for if it b extracted in the same 
manner as* ftWii t4 ?,romatic > plaits, it yill produce # but very 
little ; but in order to make it answer ^more Co the advari* 
raj^j of the publican procuring a medium between the dx- 
,/eellency pf the oil, and tlie distilled spirits of spices, ive 
must proceed in the following majiner ; 

* p 2 nta$te?<l 

* 
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Instead of extracting an oil, you make, for example, a 
fixture of cinnamon, which comes uft very near to the 
quintessences atfd made with rectified'' spirits, like the 
tincture ©f afnbcr, nitmogs, and cinnamon : you beat the 
cinnamon in a mortal to a fine powder, covering the same 
tvith a leather, to prevent the dispersion of the- effluvia ; 
iffter winch, you search it through a fine ha/v sieve that 
has af covering: what remains, you ‘beat aga i 1 in the taor- 
r tar, afcd sift it as before. '£hcn put the if owder into a 
small cucurbit, and pom- on it rectified _spmt ; stop it close 
with a sound cork, dnd secure it all rotind with melted wax* 
The spirits must be about 'two ^nches over the cinnamon 
In this state of infusion you leave it for the space of four- 
teen days, shaking it pnee every day*; after which time, 
you let it for some days stand to settle, that you may 
gently jpour off the spirits as clear as possible. You ixfu*l 
decant \t slowly, so as to cause no motion to the cinnamon. 
The colour of this quintessence, or tincture, will be red- 
dish. This ‘is* the method of drawing quintessence w ith- 
out much expence.* ♦ f \ 

You draw the quintessence from clover after the same 
manner. ^ 


To make the Quintessence of Nutmegm—* V \ 

t 

"Sou take^inc pound,* and (beat them in a mortar, and 
they will become a dough, which you spread on a new li- 
nen cloth, and put into a sieve ; then put it over ail ash 
fire, or make use df a kettle, (if, sauce-pan, of the size of 
your sieve, filling it^&out half full of water, so that upon 
occasion you may pour more to it. Your kettle must be 
pretty, deep, so that the steam of the waUyw»>".y play free- 
ly,. and that the watefy wherf bdiling, may f. ot touch the 
sfeig?, but the stearrf may penetrate into/he nutmegs. You 
must cover youk*sievefclose Nvithcan earthen dish or plate ^ 
then set it over a fire till you can’t suffer your hand to lie 
% • upoa 
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upon the dish. As soon as the nutmeg is become hot and 
moist, it will be qualified for drawing out tin' quintessence. 
You then take two smooth iron or tfoppfr plates, which 
you heat to the degree usual 'for ironing of l hqpa. The 
plates being ready, take thd linen cloth with the nutmegs, 
hot as they are, and wrap the cloth together, and tie it 
with a stfong cord : put it between the plates, under ,a 
prqss, and .J^e quintessence will soon discharge itself from ’ 
the nutmegs.. The water which may, from the jSteam, 
come along wi*h the quintessence, you separate ;,and you* 
will have an excellent oil,, or quintessence, of that spice. 

^ By thc^ame method you draw the quintessence from, 
mace and cloves ; but to extract it tjius from cinnamon & 
impracticable. . • • • % , 

If you will draw the quintessence from spiqes, as you do 
^irom aromatic herbs or plants, take of them four pounds, 
with six quarts of water; but if yoii extract them<over an 
ash fire, or sand-heat, then take only two pounds. 

There is another method to extract oil or quintessence, 
per descensum, 'ram the cloves, whicjws thus performed. 

Take, jecon,'.irg to the quantity yo,u intend ‘to distil, se- 
veral, large wi^ic-glasses ; cover them with linen, tying it 
dose about under the rrfn, so as not to be strained a-top, * 
but to be a little concave, in order to keep the cloves, which 
n.flst bi'^GIvcrized, from scattering. Having thus put them 
on the glasses, set on them p brass or coppeg saucer made’ 
for that purpose,' so that, between the jim of the £laSs and 
the saucer there may remain no vent ; put hot ashes into 
the saucer, which by decrees will warm the doves, when 
somc^of the spirits tlvat thicken wiii'clissolve, and precipi- 
tate to the bottom of the glass, at last distilling a white 
*and clear Continue t0 keep your cloves to a degree of 
heat equal to that you begun witU till no m*re precipi- 
tates from the cloves : the oil you iftay separate from the 
Aa&t precipitated liquorj and keep it in a veil-closed vial, 

i * 
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Of Seeds. 


1 , 

HAvLKoi under the preceding articles, shewn the use of 
biosscms^aromatic plants, be. in distilling, we now come 
"to the aromatic seec^s. 


/ 


Anise-seed. 


t 


THE # distillers make a water called amse^seed water. 
They ought to be well experienced i & the choice of this 
seed, for there are tWo sorts, the inland and the Spanish.- 
the Spanish anise-seed is as large as the juniper-berry, and 
of an excellent flavour, Jbut it yields little*in distilling; the 
inland is called the green anise-seed, which retains its co- 
lour for a long time, though dry. ^ If *you buy any, mak~ 
Choice pf such as are heavy : such as are of a brown colour 
you may conclude are stale, and not fit for use. You need 
not have them dry, when you can get them fresh. To 
make it produce mo^e than ordinary, you stamp them with 
a third paH of fennel-seed, which yea '-likewise stamp. 
The anise by itself is too faint and simple, \ but when fen- 
‘ nel is mixt, iL is of a more dry a\id palatable flavour, and 
is prevented from being mouldy. This is an article which 
ought to be care sully preserved bV distillers, if?*The efta-? 
sumption of licjuor is t very^considqrablc. 


Receipt for Six Quarts if Anise-seed wafer. 

% t * 

Put two quarts oPbrandy, one quartern of water, one 
ounce of fennel-seed, and two ounces of anise-seed, into 
yoiy s^ll. For your syryp? take on& nouru^ ard a quarter 
of sugar, and dissolve itjn three quarts of Water ; *then put 
CM quart and half a quartern of brandy, together with the 
spirit Into the syrup, and strain it {hrough a iiltcring-bag\ 
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r 

Spirits of Anise-scud. 

, » 1 

The spirit of anise-seed is, for retail dealer^ o! par- 
ticular benefit, and therefore Jthe distiller is sometimes 
obliged to, make a spirit that may ser^e such as either can- 
not, or do not, choose, to distil aniie-seed water. • 

* 3bmc retainers wijl/ out of one quart of spirit of anise- 
seed, make tea quarts of ani c £-seed water ; others, ♦welve; 
others, fifteen, or twenty ; according as they mb it with* 

more or less brand v.^ • 

. J • * * 

^ * 

► ”* • » 

. ^RECEIPT.' 

s § * 

When one quart of the spirit of anise-seed is to make 
Tfcn quarts of liquorj take five ounces of anise-seed, a pint 
of brandy, and one quart of water ; put them into the 
still, caVe being taken that none of the phlegm be brought 
over, else your liquor will certainly giow nfilky. 

4 If one quart of spirits is make fifteen quarts, of liquor, 
then takfc scven'^ounecs and a half, of ani$e-seed, and 
distil* with the* same quantity of brandy as above ; adding 
only one quartern morcof water to it. \ 

If you^vould make twenty quarts of liquor, then take 
ten ounces of anise-sccd, gmd distil with the same quan- 
tity of brandy as before, t only* adding one quartern of 

, ! » * 

water. , 


Enmel-sceiL* 

m 

FENNEL-sml very much ’resembles that of anise-seed, 
so they, ans frequently mixt on!: with the other, T^heye is 
one sort of a bitter, awl arfother of a sweet, flavour, which. 
yS the only # mea$s they can be distinguished by. The dis- 
‘tillers use fennel-seed very »much, as it|has all the Virtues , 
and qualifications of anise-seed,* and is, among all the 
, * liquors 
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liquors distilled from seed, the best ; to distil it well, one 
must be no stranger to seed. In order fo c hoosc it, the 
difference betwejm that and anise-seed is, that the funnel- 
is a little bendpd, and more hollow than the anise- 
«T he white is the best the yellow is of no use in 
distilling, except it b£ of a*paie straw-colour. 

c « 

Receipt for Six Quarts of Fonnel-fatcr. 

K *» 

Ta^Ec three quarts and one quartern of brandy, two 
ounces of stamped fennel-seed 4 put diem together with 
one quartern of watbr, into the still, v and distiLit over * 
moderate fire, taking «4ie the phlegm is not brought over. 
For the syrup, dissolve o,ne pound of sugafin three quarts 
of water; wljen distilled, pour th£ spirit in the syrup, and, 
having mixt both together, filter it threrugh the bag. 


Receipt for Six Quarts of double-distilled Famcl-watcr. 

• 1 

i 

To six quarts of double-distilled ft:nnel-*water, take tlic 
same quantity of brapdy as in the fovcgokig receipt, but a 
third part more of fennel-seed, and u third part less of 
tvatcr; for the syrup, take three pcVands of sugui. If you 
add a small quantity of mace to your seed before you dis- 
til it, it will have the finer flavour. 

* 

« C L { 

« « 

Of Coriander-seed . 



• CoiUANDEa-scfed is round, and jias, when fresh, a dis- 
agreeable taste ; but fhey grow fwcet in time. I'or dis- 
tilling, the dry seed is the bc$t ; they must be of a pale 
yolloiv • t such as are of a dt ^> brown-redware ^o c stalc ; the 
*fe»t way to tey is, by tasting them ; • if they &re sweet, and 
a good smell, ‘they -ire fit for distilling. ,Thcy have no*, 
ioily stAstancc as Either seeds, «and being hollow, must be 
Ramped before they are distilled '* 

, Receipt 
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Receipt for Six Quarts of C6ri(infcr<vater. 

Take three quarts and a quartern of brandy* tvfro ounces 
of coriander-seeds, and distil over a moderate fire. For 
the syrup, take one pound of sugar, and three quarts ami 
half a quartern of water. 

w When you* make the common coriander-water, then 
distil only two thirds of brandy, keeping the rest back*® 
to mix it, with the distilled spirits, in the syrup. 

If it is to he double-distilled, follow the rules given in 

/he receipt of the double-distilled fennel-water. ■* > 

» 

■m V 

' • 

Of Angelica. 

^Tiie distillers use the whole plant, but particularly the 
seed, the figure of which is in the shape of a half moon, 
fiat, and of a whitish colour; it is oily, and affords a suf- 
ficient. quantity quintessence. Some private families 
dinlil a ratifia from the whole# plant, because the sulk, the 
root, and the lcavts arc of one and tlik samo taste. 

This seed is , stamped ^before it is put into the still ; it 
\ ields more, and is of a more agreeable taste and smeU 
than other seeds. 

*. a tiXy 

when .you have made choice of your seed, and have* 
stampt it, you pi)t it, with a) propfcr quantity ’of w-atcr and 
brandy, into your still. If your liqubr is to be of the 
better sort, you take as much as possible you can of new 
seed, which is of a whitd colour ; the. stale seed grows yel- 
low and reddish ; and such a g have been damaged upon 
tjic stem have commonly a blacjkish hue. If you intend 
to make of the stem, or the root, of this plant, you 
must examine and sec whether the sped be ripe ; if you 

r that it ,is,in hs perfection, the rest of the plant a fit 
use. f 1 

, Receipt 
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Receipt for (i bout Sir Quarts of Angelica-water* 

Taije ane ounce of angelica-seed ; pound it well, and 
distil it over with three quarts and one quartern of brandy. 
Fpr the syrup, dissolve; one pound of sugar in three quarts 
f of w^er. 

If }jou will have it double-distilled^ observe what has 
been directed under the artiefe Fennel, and proceed to do 
it in the same manner*. t 

v < 

t r , ° 

OJ^Junipcr-baries. 

c . * . " 1 

In order to make geneva, or juniper-water, you first 
bruise the berries, and put them in a 4 , vessel wherein thev 
may ferment, which they will in a f few days, and receive 
thereby a spirituous and winy quality. When you per- 
ceive that tbe< berries have received sufficient strength, 
strain them through a filtering bag, and draw junipev- 
brandyh'cofiimonly galled geneva from it. 

If von wiirmake a cordial liquor fiom this ferment, you 
•then must bring the berries undcrjhe press, to extract the 
juice from them ; this juice you put into the still, and distil 
it without apprehension of danger; but if you. put the 
‘husks in, you f run the danger of their rising up to the helm, 
to stop die entry of the pijJe, and occasion dangerous 
accidents. , 

* * i * * 

r ^ 

JIow ft) male Su Quart:- f Cordial from Juniper-la j us. 

do this, you pound cibout half a pound of jdniper- 
berries, and put them* with thr<£e quarts ami a half of 
brandy, into the stilt You must observe, that in distil* 
Hng € of juniper-berries, you^put doubI(f the quantity c r 
water into your distilling-vcsscl that you do to any other 

* seed, 

* 
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Seed, in order that the berries may have sufficient mois- 
ture to fill them/ and to cause the spjrits to have a free and 
easy separation. t * * 

As the juniper-berries a*;e apt to rise, you mtfst be very 
careful about your still, and keep the fire to a proper de- 
gree of heat, to prevent mischief. 4 *WLen your spirits are * 
♦drawn over, dissolve^ one pound and a quarter sugar, * 
• with three quarts a;id a half of water. 

t • 

» 

A Receipt for Six\ Quarts of double-distilled Cordial of 
# * Juniper-d)erricl \ # 

Take four quarts of brandy, and add a third part more 
of the berries? For the syrup, ta}*£ three pofmds of sugar, 
and two quarts and half u quartern of water? If )ou will 
•■Biake it still more rich and dry, you must regulate yourself 
by the receipt for Fennel, as far as relates to the syrup 
and br.lndv. * 


lIo%' to male a good choice of Junipcj-berrieff ft for dis- 
tilling Liquors. 

‘ * / * 

You must always take care that they be new and fresh; 

they must be round, .full, and of a black colour ; for if 
they be t dry and shrivelled, they aie not fit u> be usedi 
As this berry is qf u warm Uutuid, you may \>y chewing it, 
soon discover if it be good ; if you ifnd it has a tart or 
Sourish flavour, it is a sipi it has b^n.in fermentation, 
and worth nothing. *$bme discover 1 their badness by a 
white, mould that is upon them. If you are about buy- 
ing juniper-berries, and find sprac d v y among the fresh 
ones, thp^arc of little worth. Jumper-shrub j tha’t grow 
Vpon liills afford the best berries* | , 
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Of Celery -free#,' and how to distil Cclcry-uater. 

• 

Take celcry-seed which is ftesh, and of a good flavour 
such a is is of a greyish -colour, heavy, and tastes of the 

• plant (if it has not the # taste of that, it is not fit .for distil- 

• ling). r The seed being of a strong taste, communicator 
itself easily ; wherefore little of it will /do. Having pitched' 
•upon your seed, beat it in t mortar; put it, with brandy 
and water, into the still, and distil it on a moderate five. 
If you intend to have you/' liquor delicate and pleasant, 
take heed that none of the phlegm is brought over. After 
distillation, mix your liquor with the syrup, as nsuai. 

This liquor drinks not' so well new, as when three or four 
months old. * 

* *• 

Receipt for about Sir Quarts of common C clay water. 

# « * 

Beat two drachms of celery-sced, avid put it into three* 
quarts «■£ lyandy. f or the s*?rup, take one pound of $Ju- 
gar, and thftS? quarts of water. 

• % 

Receipt for Six Quarts of a fine and dry 'Cordial oj 

Celery -seed f * * 

• J 4 . 

Take, to three drachms off seed, four quarts of brandy. 

For the syrup, takfe two pounds and aJuJf of sugar, to 

two quarts of waiter. 

*( 1 

To distil Parsley -se\(lwa>tcr, or Pa sico. 

• L | ^ > 

HAvtNq pitched upon youj* parsley-seed for distilling 
the Persico, which n?ust be fresh, and have the flavour of 
the {Slant (for if of a strange taster it not fit for ustO 
then beat it, and distil ot witS\ brandy after the following 
xauact*: 


' Receipt 
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Receipt for Six Quarts Sf » Plmat, 

Take three quarts and a quartern of brand y* ajid half 
an olince of parsley-seed ; put both into the still, and dis- 
til it over a moderate fire. For tbc*syrup, take, to three 

quarts and a half of jvater, one pound of suaar* * 

• • ^ 

i 

How to 'distil a Cordial from Coffee. * 

For this you m^kc choice of the coffee that comes 

•from the TLcvant, or from*Moco. * * 

* • 1 


Receipt for Sir Quarts of Coffee-cordial. 

To one ounce of roasted and ground coffee-berries, kike 
three quarts and half a quartern of brandy, and one quar- 
tern of water; put all into the still, !md»djstil it over a 
moderate fire. F6r the syrup, take one pound and a quar- 
ter of sugar, and three quartt and ha if a quar tariff water. 
When mbit, filter it through your bag, ^ 


Receipt for Sl.i Quarts of a fne dry Cordial of Coffee „ 

^AKEjone ounce and a half of roasted a^d grounij cuf- 
fee-berries, fourj quarts of brandfy, and one quartt*rn at 
water. , For the ^yrup, take four poun5s of sugar, and two 
quarts of water ; distil yqur liquor ovcj a fire, and be 
very careful lest too fnich heat should make the coffee 
rise iato the helm, and choak the passage through the 
jpipe, causing othcr^ ill consequences. 

• * . • .* 


/ UozeL to distil Chacohtte~cordiaL • 

' * • • 

Takj*: two ounces of cocoa, two drachms of vanilla* 

three quarts and lialf a quartern of brandy. You roast 
• . * both 
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both the ficol, and the vanilla, as though you intended 
to stake chocolate ; after which, you grintl the cocoa, but 
not the vanilla ; fo ir then put both into the still, and distil 
it ovjjar a usual fire ; but talce jieed no phlegm is carried 
over. When the spirits are distilled, pour them to the 
, syrup, mixing and steaming together, through a filtcring- 

■*>*■ . * 


<For double-distilled Chocola tc*cordial. 

Take one ounce aqd a half of cocoa, three drachms of 
vanilla, fou£ quarts of brandy. c For the syrup, 'lake one 
pound of sugar, and tv\o quarts and one quartern o&'vator. 

‘ & 

Of Compound Liquors. % 

£ ' 

Having given sufficient instructions for distilling of 
blossoms, fruit, arorpatic herbs, spices, seeds, &c. We now 
shall say something concerning Compound Liquors. 


Of L'Eaa d'0r 9 or Golden-wafer. 

This cordial liquor has been knWn by the above name 
for many years, and one might conclude that the receipt 
for it has been unalterable ; nevertheless, there are many, 
differing one from the other. & Some distil it from seed, 
others from spices,* others again from fruit, and others 
from blossoms. Our author says, 

“ When I am distilling of gbfiiwater, I take Seville 
oranges, choice cinnamon, and a little coriander-speds ; 
then I pare the outward peeling, which contains the quint- 
essence 1 , without paring the white along* with if leaving * 
any y^low from the outward peelirfg to it. The cinnamon 
and cpriander-sccd I beat in a mortar, an*? then put thcfiv 
together with the 'orange-peelings, « water, arid brandy, in- N 
Ite the still. 1 1 make a moderate fire under it, anfi distil 
** ' * « (on 
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(on account of the cinnamon,, the Spirits ^heteof come 
last) a little phlegm over with it: after which, B dissolve 
sugar in fresh water, and then pour ih £hn distilled spirits, 
as soon as the distillation is over. The syrup must be 
made whilst the spirits are °distilling ; after whith, *mx it 
well with the spirits, and pour to it a little yellow colour, 
till the colour is to your liking ; after which, you pour It 
f jhrqugh a filtering-bag 1 , and when your liquor is brigBt and 
clear, it is ready. ! If some oparts of this liquor is poured* 
through a filteringibag, through which usquebaagh has 
been filtered, you nix the. filtered with the same quantity 
that has jqot been filtered, and' you will have a completq 
golde n tin cture. You then take as raany leaves of gold as 
you have quags of liquor, and p^it them vrk.li some li- 
quor into a small long-botjied vial, and shake it, till all the 
^gpld lea\ cs are as siwall as a wing of a small flv ; this done, 
you pour a little of it into every bottle or flask that is 
tilled with the liquor. 


Receipt for Six 2 navis of Gold-wain'* 


Take three ripe Seville oranges, one drachm of cori- 
andcr-sceds, two druchni of cinnamon, three quarts and 
one quartern of brandy, and one quartern of water, to pre- 
vcit* the ingredients from burning to. Put all together 
* into the still, and draw over with jt a little phlegm. *For 
the syrup, take ode pound and a quarto, of sugar, and tlirtc 
quarts add half a quartern of w ater, 

• v • 1 3 

^ Of the Silver-water^ or Eau d'Jrgert* 

*** ■* 

* Most drillers usp, „for gold biy\ silver-water, one and 
the same Receipt ; but in order to ype the silver*water an- 
other flavour, take, instead of the ebriantfer and cinna- 
to^o n, oloves And angeli(*a-secijs, which b<iot together, 'and 
distil in «thc same manner as the gdl&watcr. When the 

5 * spirits 
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' dM^Jrawn over, dissolve the finest Sugar in very clear 
water,, and mix your spirits with the Syrup, pouring it 
through a filterirfg-bag. The liquor being bright and dear, 
yoi^utirfto it silver-leaf, in thqsame manner as before you. 
did the gold-leaf, shaking it first in a long vial. 


t • 

r Receipt for Six Quarts of Silver-water. 

r Take the peeling of thrtik Seville oranges, one drachm 
of angefica-seed, and eight cloves (which two last you 
beat together in a piortarj ; then put all together, with 
three quarts and half a quartern, of .brandy, and one quar- 
tern of water, into the still. For the syrup . three, 
quarts and half a quartern of dear water, and one pound 
of the finest* sugar you can get: You must, on account 
of the cloves, draw orcr a little phlegm, if you will hu^, 
the flavour of that spice. 

r. 

e • 

How tQ (Us til Irish Usquebaugh. 

i ’ 

The bestH.^inclyfor distilling the Ifcish usquebaugh h 
^that which is distilled from ma|t, which is to have th^ 
strength of wine-brandy. 


* Receipt for frisk Usquebaugh . 

Put four quarts Of good rich malt-spirits, with a quar- 
tern of water, i^to the still ; then take lualf an ounce of 
saffron, ten chops of the quintessences of the cedar, ber- 
gamot, Portugal orange and Jemon, and half an oqpce of 
cinjiamon, half a drachm qf vanilla,- one drachm of*macc, 
eight cloves, one drachm of angelicSa-Sced, had/a drachm 
of coriander-seed, aqd 5s muefi sugar-root-seed. All these 
seeds and spices you beat in a rnotjar, smd distil with tl^c 
malt-spirit and water* a$ abovfe,. ovt;r a moderate fire, Foiv 
y our syrup, take three popnds of sugar, and one quart of 
* i water 
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Water. For the tincture, take %n 
and a quartern ok" boiling-hot water* 

" * 9 




Receipt for the superfine White Irish tTsgu#$augfa 


You this, you proceed according to the foregoing re- 
ceipt, both as to the liquor and syrup ; but as it is not to 
!)cstinctured^you : ptfc all the saffron, namely, an ounce, 
j into the still. i ^ 9 

i 

\ 

To makf the Dantzic Aqma-vitte. 

distil of the best fresh white wine. To one 
quart of aqua-tfftae yoti use four quarts of wine*; so that, for 
eight quarts, you must hayc eight gallons. You may give 
^^the flavour of any* thing you have a mind, by distilling 
it together with the wine, adding as much again to this to 
what you do to other liquors of the same quantity. 


v 


* Of Simple Waters ; 

Twje simple waters, such as are extracted from orange- # 
blossoms, or lavender, aid other aromatic plants, are very 
valuable ; since by them we may give their respective fla- 
vor to other liquors arid thjngs, and by that means save’ t 
• abundance of labour, pains, sjnd expence. 1 * 

The simple waters of orange, letnoi-pcel, andf others, 
are not 6nly used by perfumers, but they arc also of great 
use in the kitchen, for /raking of ragouts. There arc ex- 
cellent waters distilled from thyme, sage, chervil, parsley, 
sorei£ and other kifcchen-licfbs, which retain their natu- 
fal flavour^nd supply-thc want of them in the Winter sea- 
son. # * 0 • •* * a * 

We know, by agperience, that distilled waters of sjyces 
Jt&ve more odour an<Wo*4tile essence thanfthe spices them* 
selves ; for the distillation frees them from the gross parts, 
VOJU II* , and 


* 
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L^OUATOUY. 

cthereby extracted,* whereof two or 
three dr^ps, according to the quantity of in eat, or sauce to 
be seasoned, wil^ h# of more effect than the seasoning it 
with a larger quantity of tJie spice itself. The spirit of 
spied is* principally useful in sa € uces and meats that are of 
a transparent and clear nature, which, by the solid spices, 
a *q rendered thick and*obscure. 

Yo& distil orange-blossoms and lily whole ^ but the test „ 
of the#blossoms you bruise, before yodjiistil them. 

Withtcspect to the waters that aiy brought ovi r with 
the quintessence, they will be of greatf use and benefit for 
liquors. r * ' c 

If you dfstil simple* 1 waters fr&m Switzer woundJicjps, * 
you must leayc thsm whgle ; but such a6 ai**gatbered here 
must be cut sjnall, in order to raise the phlegm, or water 
that contains the virtue of those herbs, cwitli more ease. \ 
Physical-herbs, as chervil, cresses, borage, plantane, 
and others, you bruise before distillation, for the same 
purpose. . f 

If you distil simpjq nut-water, you take the nuts four- 
teen dafs'^tfrforc thpy arc ripe enough to cat, and after 
having stampltkem, yovi distil them over a large fire v 
9 Thus you may, from most productions of the earth, as 
blossoms, fruits, plants, Zxc. extract, or distil, simple 
waters to perfection. 1 * 


Of Hat if a. 


Of Red Rhtifuiy (find the Ingrtfimts Jur making it . 

Rati fi a is a liquor much in vogye* To ,makd -ed 
ratify, # most of the red frurits arc proper — as morel and * 
black cherries, strawpvries, raspberries, currants, mul- 
berries, and the'like. f 

Tjhfire arq thr$q sorts of raffia, tiu; fifie, the dry, aiuf\, 
.the $ommoQj eacl i of tkem is rna&e of the above tfruits, 

which,, 
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wliich, in making your ratifia, you must chooselin their 
prime of ripeness, and of a pleasant flavour* The black 
cherries must be full ripe, as tile juice is chiefly for colour- 
ing your ratifia ; the sweeter this cherry, the iftofce? it will 
lessen the expence of sugar to sweeten your ratifia* 

The currants must be full ripe, and transparent ; they 
, ftiuj^t be fresb^gathored, and directly used. 

The strawjberrieJ^ and raspberries must likewise be used* 
when full ripe, and^be well coloured. * 


j Rcicipt for the Fir\c Ratifia of Red Fmits * * 

'Fake thcfn&s of cherries, strawberries, currants, mul- 
berries, &c. bruise and infpse them over night ; then press 
m *^t the liquor or juice, and add, according to the quan- 
tity thereof, some sugar ; that being dissolved, pour it 
through ..the filtering bag; when you find it clear, then 
pul the brandy to it. The raspberries give? the ratifia a 
finjj flavour, which is heightened by, jthc spices, which 
must be prepared i*v the following manner : 

lake, to one quart of brandy, four times as much cin- 
namon as mace, and for? times as much mace as cloves; 
distil these with brandy, and, as soon as distilled, mix with 
yoe> ratifia, and make ’it as strong as you think proper; 
• after which, put it up in a cellar. ,The rule 5or the quan- 
tity of brandy isj two quarts of jnic$ to one quart of 
brand v\ ' 

T 

Receipt for a fine qnd dry Ratifia. 


•Take tsprcl cherries, and di wants, of each thirty 
pounds ; dhout teft pounds-of 1 mulbeaJei, and sevtn pounds 
of strawberries, • wed picked and bruised ; Jet this mixtyjre 
s^fnd one night, but y lqpger, lest it should begin to fer- 
ment ; yAuthcn press out the juice,' and measure it, add-' 
iog, to each quart, Jhrce ounces 'of sugar; when this is 

■b 2 dissolved*, 

> 



t 


StraL it 


I 
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disBoived^train it thrdligh a filtering bag : if your juice is 
clear, anfi you have twenty quarts, then* put to it twelve 
quarts and one quartern of brandy, namely, one-fourth 
part more«ithan. to the sweet'ratifia. 

The Common ratifia is mad e of currants and black cher- 
ries, which you bruis^, and let stand for three days before 
# ytfu press them, so as' they may ferment, and by thal^ 
means' grow something strong: of brainy yf.i use bu^ a * 
jmall quantity to this mixtin^ ; merely Ao much as is re- 
quisite ttf prcscn e the juice. / 

After it has fermented, strain it through your filtering 
tyig; put in your sugar, fill 'your cask', and put fit up in t 
your cellar. • f ^ 

The common ratifia ^vill, with ago,’ lofo* the pleasant 
flavour and vivacity of the colour, which are the principal 
qualities. To rectify this, when vyu pbreeive it begins Ifc- 
fret, put according to the quantity, some brandy to it; 
which will prevent the ferment, and preserve the ratifia. 

If you haw; 'a stock of ratifia at the f time the fruit is 
ripe, take, of the sort of fruk you made use of before, 
adding ludT^e quantity of black chert ics, and r half the 
^quantity of brandy; this will restore the colour anc] the 
strength. When, for example, vVu have forty quarts of 
old ratifia remaining, you must add ten quarts of the pre- 
paration as directed, and your old ratifia will, in ei£ht 
days’ ftinie, lwee the same quality as the new. 

< 

, i 

, Of the White flfitijia. 

As red fruits arc the principals of red ratifia, so arc the 
white fruits the principal ingredients of the white ration, 
or,.fitS it is otherwise called* ratified .because llure liquors " 
are made without d&tfliation, «hy» infusion 1 and tiltiation ; , 
when, on the contrary, those that are extracted or dis- 
tilled, go under tke appellation of ( wa*k^r or spifrit. \ 

The several sorts of* white ratifia are the muKcatella 

, ratifia; 





r'/tif 
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ratifia ; the ratifia of quinces, life nut ritifik and the 
ratifia of the several sorts of white plumbs, particularly 
the wli it e-gage. * » * 

The muscatella ratifia is # one of the best, and most in 
vogue : to make it, we must choose thoroughfy rife mus- 
catella-grapes that have not been long cut If any of the 
^berries are* corrupt, ^you must clear them away, and only 
- pi*k such a^are titoroughly ripe and sound, putting them 
intjjua vessel in wMch they a/c cruslied and bruisetf ; then 
putting them inio^a white cloth, press all the Juice out 
of them . this being done, filter it through your filter- 
# ing bag. » As soon & it is gone through, put in your sugas; 
thuJj&Ma^iissolvcd, pour you/ bnimdy, or spirits of wine 
to it. Concerning the spices, y^u will follow the direc- 


tion in the following 


receipt: 


If you have twenty quarts of muscatella-juice, then 
take five pounds ten ounces of sugar, ten quarts of brandy, 
tfmd as much spirits of mace, and nutmeg as yqujljink pro- 
per, to make it rich of spice. If yotfwillJpTe it sweeter, 
add more sug^r than thq abuve quantity. , 

r* Of Nut Hatifuu 

» * » • 
Having gathered your nuts before they* are jape! you 
boil them in water; and, when batting hot, you take 
them out, and put them in fresh water, # letting them re- 
main therein for twenty-four hours ; 'after tins, you pour 
off tjjat, and put fresh water upon them ; thus you shift 
iMfwater, every twenty-four hours, for eight days suc- 
cessively then yoti fake out yofir nuts ; stick in sfcmc of 
them oloves and slips of* orange-p£cl| and jnfuse tliem for 
six weeks in brardyypfter which time you take out# your 
/nuts, or pour off the brand)", and dissolve, in freh water, 
* ! % sugar 
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fOga* er casimade :• to rife Syrup 'put the brandy, and, 
jft&.-beiiu^ inilced, pour it af^qgb your filtering bag, and 
y^ rarita of . nuts is made. 

< u ' 

« 

t . Receipt for the r Kut Ratijia. 


Having a thousand nuts prepared, boiled, and stuck 
, xrfth spice, as directed, and put intp a stone jar, three 
parts full, you fill the rest with brandy j.'Vnd hSving pouted ' 
pff thtf brandy, to ten quarls of that liquor, dissolve fve 
pounds Of sugar in ten quarts of watq -, putting it in the 
brandy you have taken from off the nuts : strain it through 
ypur filtering bag, and then put if up in bottles. ‘ > 


Of the ftatijia of Quinces. 


To make this ratify, you make choice of the best an<J~ 
finest quinces you can find : they must be ripe and fresh 
gathered; of a yellow colour, without spots, tlaving 
picked them but to your liking, you, with a clean linen 
rag, rubjjhqm all ow ; then «grate them on a grater, to 
the pith offh^m ; (ftarc* must be taken 'not to t6uch the 
Jcerncls) your fruit being grated, lpt it ferment for twdnty- 
four hours ; then press it in a strong white lipcn cloth : 
pour it through yoar filtering bag ; and, having dissolved 
tjic sugar therein, pour it into your brandy, and put to it 
the spices^ §sc.* as to othef ratifias. , 

This being done, strain this mixture again through the 
filtering bag ; and being thus cleared, put it up in bottles, 

* taking care tlihy be wfcll corked, an|j secured with sealing- 
wax, or pitch: thus put theip in a cellar, letting tbjem 
stand for two or three year| ; for the more age this ratifia' 
has, the more perfect it wfill be. * * 

RECEIPT. 
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RECEIPT . . 


To twenty quarts of ju£e ‘of quinces take ax pounds 
and ,a half of sugar, six quarts of brandy, f§ur q&arts of 
spirits of wine, and as much spirits of Spices as yoU think 
"will make- it rich. 


/ Take, to twenty quarts of juicc^ten qaatrts af spirits 
^of wine,*fifteen pohgds of sugar, ten quarts , bf brahdfj 
of spices as much, as ydu think proper. 

Rennet-appf?s, and’ the little x^uscatel-pestrs, are ver^ 
fit for making ratifia, in tJie same manner as that made of 
■■qftinces ; the difference, is this, th^t the ratifia made of 
rennet-apples and muscatel-pears is fit to be drank in three 
months*, whereas, that of quinces rQquires three years 
before it comes U\ perfection. In the same* manner you 
imy make ratifias of any sqrt of fruifrthat affpr^ a plea- 
sant flavour from tile juice. * 


y 


j 

Ratifia of Plumbs . 

To make this ratifia, choose the ripest plumbs you can, 
* find, and such as contain tb,e most juice ; gather thfhi in’ 
a dry and warm clay, and, as soon as fathered, crush and 
bruise {hem, and", in a strong linen cloth, press out the 
juice, in which you di^blve the sugfcr, without putting 
water fo it. The sugar being melted, add the" brandy or 
spirits of wine to it, in such quantity as you think will 
’''make it eJStod, or according to tne'priae it' is to be sdid fori 
To this ratifia you ust/ifo Spice, l/ec^ise fijjat Vould take 
off the flavour of^heiilumb, which, by its odour, excclsj 
,all the spices you casrusQ. You then sAin it througll ’a' 
filtering nag; and, Ahen clear, jput it up in bottles, dos- 

f 
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16$ th/ea9yC*ar|fully with corks and sealing-wax, to prevent 
the evaporating of the flavour. Ties secured, you put 
thfm in your oelVir,' for at least six weeks before you 
drink it. f r 

In this ‘ manner you make ratifias of other sorts of 
plumbs, among which the green-gage is the finest ; care 
being taken they be fuH ripe, and fit for your purpose. 

- r V e. 


An excellent Ratifia of Sfieds. 


For this you take six sorts of “Seeds , viz. anise, fennel, 
angelica, coriander, carrot, 'and kimrfiel-seed. To make , 
tite ratifia of these seeds, you must observe ll:«-»&4 l 5v:jng 
directions: * f ' 

Put the before-mentioned seeds in a clean earthen or 
Stone vessel, and pour brandy on cork it well, anfcr"~ 

shake the infusion, once in eight days, well about, repeat- 
ing it for six weeks successively ; after which time, pour 
it through a hair sieve: dissolve sugar,, in brandy that is 
separate from your infusion, without water ; stir it about, 
every day^&ll the sygar is melted : in* the mean while, 
keep the vessel" dosed up, to prevent the evaporation of 
'the volatile spirits. The sugar being dissolved, mix it 
•with the infusion, and pour it through your filtering bag. 
If you will have this ratifia of a 'reddish tincture, you 
inake.it of dainask-roses. , 

i • * 


O 


RECEIPT 

> * • * • 

Take, to twenty quarts of ratifia, twenty quatfs of 
brandy, six ounces of anise-seed, six ounces of fenmhv 
; seedy six ounces of coriander-seed, ,thr«; ounces^}/ angc- 
> lica, three eunces off Carrot, arid tit ounces of kimmcl- 
- Observe you keep some brandy btjck from the infu- 

, sion, to disiolve.ytur sugar im 
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Of essential Oifa. m * 

The oils we now are treating of are tlie bases of per- 
fumes, from the almond, ben-nut,* > filbert and haz # el-nut. 
]We shall first give some account of these fruits, and then 
^licw how to extract ^Jie oils from them. 

The almolM is Ae fruit of a tree well known by the 
nam^ of the almond-tree ; t/e fruit is in the beginning# 
ween and woolly, \hich contains its seed in a shell : on 
^somc of these trees it is svtfect, and oji others bitter. 
p The ben-nut-tree* grow j in Arabia: the kei^iel of tho 
nut »«H^MwW»y the perfumers, to extfact an oil from. Of 
itself it has nc^mell, but is verv \icil qualified to receive 
any odour we have a mind* to give it, and retain that virtue 
■"along time. The perfumers mix this oil among their po- 
matums, and it is excellent in clearing the face from spots 
and freckles. The distillers make an oil from these nuts, 
to mix with odoriferous essences. 

T he filbert and hazel are yj well known as £o jijeed no 
dcscriplioit : the ofi is made use of for jxloriferous es- 
sences. * 4 

To make the oil, we 1 break the shell of the nut, and 
taking out the kernel, grind or bruise them in pieces ; we 
theft put them in a strong lirym cloth under the press, and , 
press out the oil, without the help of fire. # If you.flo it 
by fire, ^you put the kernels bruised ii/to a pan over the 
fire ; and when you find them sufficiently hot, and the oil 
begins to distjl from tht^n, you put tlfcm, wr&pt up in a 
cloth, jundcr the press, and proceed as above. 


4 1 1 .1 * 
JhPtrfdme foJ thc*IIau\ frmi Blossoms. 

To make this oik orJpaeijce, you must be provided with 
ft box of tin, about^onc# fool ai}d a half square on each 
side, and about ory foot high ; pne side whereof must be 

5 provide 
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provided a slides so as to open or shut at pleasure : 
the top|of this box, which is about the middle of its 
height, has liketvige «i plate of tin, with small holes in it, 
close to Qne another. If ytou intend to make several kinds 
of essence** ypu must be provided with several, such 
boxes. 

r C 

« You then take a rftew cotton cloth, which, feeing laicj 
four-fold together, may cover the inside of yen box. Your , 
cloth feeing folded, dip itii^ben or nVl-oil* and lay* it on 
the plate within the box. r ' 

Now, in prdcr to perfume the oils that are in the cloth, 
you may use wliat 'blossotas you ptease, that , have an t 
agreeable odour ; as the jonquil, the Spanish iaffcag^ne, 
the little jessamine, th^ lily, the tuberose?*' the pink, the 
orange-blossom, the lily of the v<alley. 

Having pitched upon a blossom, and gathered it freshT* 
you lay the same upon the cloth with oil, covering it all 
over. Then take another cloth, oiled in the same manner, 
and lay it on 'the blossoms, and let \t thus remain for 
twcnty-fqur hours ; * then you take off the upper cloth, 
and put hrft&her^ layer of blossoms on the formers repeat- 
ing it in the s&tae manner, every day, for eight os ten 
'clays together. * 

The oil that drops through the holes is at first’ perfumed, 
which you put up in a flask. After which, you lay both 
the Qiiy clothe, with the, blossoms between them, under 
the pr&ss, 4 arid press^ out all the oil contained in them, and 
put it to the rest in your bottle or flask, which you Jet 
« stand for some time to settle, atd v then decant off the 
dear, into another flask ; thus your essence will be rg ady. 
Besides the above oils, you may, for want of them, m Srkr. 
use of sweet oil of olives,* \tfhich wi(J -answer your^purpose 
neariv the. same as the ethers. « • ~ * 

x k , 

f. 

Perfumed 
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Perfumed Essence , for the Hair, iehich is, extrarfkd from 
. Sweet-almonds. * ;* * * 

* .* • - 

The almonds, being deprived c>f their oily* substance 
by drying, are reduced to a powder, whereof i§ ma4e * 
^paste, which is used for washing of£ ftands, and is called 
*by the perfumers, the*Provence paste of Almonds. • 

In preparing this* paste, ^ou take prepared *yveet- 
ah^jstfds, which yob beat in a mortar to a fine powder* * 
Sprung it through a Vine hair sieve ; wliat remains, you 
rpound again, and nu^c all to a, very fme powder. 
f* You then must be provided with ope or more'tin boxes/ 
in the*" tofni^an^hape pf those fnentioned in tlje foregoing 
article. Upon the plate with the "holes in it you lay your 
blossoms intended fpr the paste, covering the same all 
"over ; then strew on them a layer* of your powder of 
almonds j then, covering your box close, you let it stand 
for the space of twenty-four hours. 1 * , 

t After which, yoif take out the blossoms, with the pow- 
dered almonds, and„put then/ into the sieve, aJuf search- 
ing them tli rough it, you separate the ponder from the 
blossoms. This done, yrju proceed again as before, put- 
ting the powder over a fresh layer of blossoms, letting 
thenj stand again for twenty-four hours : this you repeat 
.for eight days together ; which time being pxpired, .yon 
put your almond-powder into ’a new strong linen cloth un- 
der the press, and Jiaving skrewed down the same, you let 
it stand for about three h^yrs, and the oil will empty itself, 
from it, and<^c compleatfy perfumed ; this you put up in 
a viah, or £ny other glass utensil, closing it well, and l$Jt- 
stand for some ^tirne to settle ; then pour ojf the 
clear into^othe* vial. JTfhi s is the aJetbod made use of 
for the essence from Swjct-almonds, for the hair. 

Conccrnin^the pasUff you have no need^o fling it ay&y* 
^»ut, when dry, putJtujfb a mortar* arid reduce it agaiij 
/ '-t * into 
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info a powder ; *put foe same Into stone jars, close corcr- 
'td, to prevent the effluvia of the odour from dissipating. 
When your dcAigh is thoroughly dry, it is complcat, and 
will retain its volatile odouS: : t vou may sell it for Provence 
paste. r ' /> , 

What is here advanced concerning the oils and essences 
for perfumes, has no*relation to what has been said con- 
cerning oranges and other pceling-fruftc, thA afford avich 
r quintessence for perfuming 'oils. Your have had suijeient 
instruction how to proceed with then?. x - 


t * 

t Of syrups. ^ ^ 

H&W to make the Syrifp of Maidenhair, called Capillam . 

e 

It is a matter of consequence for A distiller to learn 
making of syrups, since he may frequently reap much be- 
nefit by his knowledge. • 

The most tiseful syrups are those that have a pleasant 
ami delicious flavour ; those of the contrary belong to ,fhe 
apothecaries. Amang the former, the syrup cf maiden- 
hair has of lat'&'becn in great esteem, and is frequently, in 
the summer-season, called for by gentlemen at the coffee- 
houses. 


Having made choice of a quantity of maidenhair, \vou 
put it with water into a kettle to boil ; when you sec vour 
infusion'of an aml^r-colour, and the herb has had a suf- 
ficient decoction, then pour it through a sieve, and let 
the maidenhair* dratp out. T^e^ipcan w^le, clean the 
kettle, and put into it your sugat^, together wiih the water 
the maidenhair was infused m. Put the kettle o j 


stSMng the sugar tHL alhisSnelted ^ then put injbJje whites'" 

f gggs, which before* you have bought to a frotb with a 
isk, and a f little water with tVem, Your sugar and 
hotting, pat part of the wh|fl?sy^ eggs into it, wait-^ 
tig the* froth rises, hangs tli * eggs, wK&h then' 
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swim on the surface; then scuittyqur syruft; this done, 
put more of your Whites of eggs, prepared as before, hUMy 
the syrup, till it yields no more froth? apd,is quite dear : 
in this manger you scum it| and let it boil, till it f thjcfccp4 
, to the substance of treacw :* wheisi^your syrup • is. ©oiled 
enough, you pour it-through a hair syWe into some earthen 
3tgS~el. and let it cool, and then put it \ip in flasks, or bottles* 
Thia is the trn* maD^e? of making die Syrup of Maiden- 
hair*. . V . 

* ' • r 

j/ Of Orgeat, or Almond-syrup. 

This is, a syrup vSry much in vogue, and is in many*, 
^Tiouss'i.heW ignore esteem* than the »paste, which requires 
abundance of Jfbout rfnd pains in, the making. For al- 
though the paste is, in some; degree, preferable to the syrup, 
■•ye? the latter is mold commodious for use, and retains its 
virtue much longer ; indeed die paste, wh£n it grows old, 
becomes ’dry and sour : besides, you are obliged to sift ft 
through a hair sieve, when you make your orgeat, or strain 
if t'irough a cloth before you drink it ; .when, on Jhe con- 
trary, taking a cotton quantity of the, syrup, /nd 'mixing 
it with clear water, your orgeat is ready?"' and fit to be 
drunk. t 


To make the syrup, you take Provencc-almonds, diat 
are ifot above a year old, fresh opened : you may know 
*thcin by their colour ; for when ft^sb, diey aae commonly r 
more plump, smooth, and not much pittpd or scarrfed.’ 

In the* next place, you take, to each pound of sweet- 
almonds, two idnccs of %}^g* bitter. TJiesfe almonds you 
put into a yrfsel or pan, plmnng on diem boiling hotywtter, 
ingrder t/ blanch, or take the brown skin off them* when 
stanched ,4tou put dyrnj,yone after another, in freshwater : 
when yqjaSave done p delipg them, them *>ut of the 

* Some people flavoScJM above^wHlr orange -jower* ; and ofliers 
imitate Gnpillairc ^ithcrangt -flowers l^oe. Ed. 

» ■ — : — ■ ‘ fiesjlt • 
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ftcsh Vater, Ad pound them in a mortar v then on a smooth 
»bne wcfrk them further with a rowlrng pin, adding, by de- 
grees, a little wateV to theity as you do in making of dough : 
tins will prevent your alnjonds (turning to oil. Your dough 
or paste being thus ready, thin the same with a little 
water, strain it through a hair sieve, picssing it haia,-ia 
order to bring out the substance ; and as thei<} may remain 
much in your paste, thin i{ a second time, and, if requi- 
srte, a third time, so as to leave no go f od remaining ^k ; t, 
observing that every time y ou add but/a little water, that so 
the milky liquor maybe thicker. W hen this is done, ) ou 
make your cyrup of pure water awd sugar, whi ch you boil till - 
it begins to candy , you theri put in tl\e nj"dk/t r the almonds, 
letting it boif together, ind stirring it well at the lust boil- 
ing: when you perceive your sy ru£ to he of a proper consist- _ 
encc, take it off the fire, and set it*to cool, stirring rt, to 
prevent its rising too much. When cold, put it, thus Stirling 
it about, into <i|elly<pot, or earthen vessel. If vour ,yiupis 
to have the smell of orange-blossonrs, tln r n put 10 it some of 
the distiyfcd^water : “thus you may give it what scent y o 
will, with any other ‘of the sweet-scented watus* 

l 

<0 

flat ipt for four Quarts of ()> geat- s i/ 1 up. 

* tr 

, Take seven pounds of sugar, one pound of owccl-al- 
monefi^ tyro ounces of Bitter-almonds, u four ounces of 
apricot-kemcls, (beEausc they are not sq hitter as the al- 
®onds.) . . , . 

In putting your swfeet-sccntcd^Wjgttrs to thc^rup, you 
may use your own discretion. , 


OJ^Jfynip of •iqjton s. 




Tws syrup is as much in vogue tuc the former ; and is, 
In many bouses and fam^ies, dfeed as a (poling liquor. To 
make tiu$ syrup good and Fsjlj you sucli lemons as 

have 
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have a pretty thick peel , they mu* be clear fiottt green 
■apots, yet not thoroughly yellow : if they are twj greetf, 
they are hot so juicy ; the juice is t<ft> four, and not so 
good as when iipe ; if too yeltow, the syrup will be too 
sweet, not clear, nor have the SUgreeable tart ffavohr, in 
which the delicacy of this fruit comets. You peel the 
ouiwaid rind of the lemons, and bdll then* in water, and 
poui, tlie deosrtion *lftough a hair siet c , then votl bo ; l 
youi syiup till you ‘find it tarfHy. You make this *yi up , 
wh« tlic watci your, peelings were boiled i i. Tilt m.an 
-/mile your syiup is plqparing, squcc/e join lemons, and 
Meai tlicjyke thiough a filteiiii^-bag Your svrup being* 
rtfeudy jtakc it aff < he file , pour your juke gentlv to it, and 
stir it well togVsftei. Aftti this is dfyit, let it caol, and put 
it up tor use, in glasses, 01 garthen-waic. lor want of k- 
_oi(i<ns, vou may use eitions, andpioiecd, in c\eu u»pcet, 
as directed above. Observe that the juke is not to be put 
into the *yiup till it has done boiling, anjl is ta^cn off the 
foe. 

I, 

^ liurj.pt for Jour Quarts of Lt» tui-yiuj/. * 

Yot* make yaur decoction, like that o fM i.d t ? ti* , da- 
>ou think propci . take &e outside peeling oi the f i it, 
with^bur quuits and aquaitern of watc, «nd sc\c , j oui.d', 
.of sugai , and when your svrup begins to rand} , take it oft 
the fire, and put Wo it one quaitbf the juice of lemons, 
or citron^. The quantity of lemons 01* citrons cannot be 
well dctermincdJbccause ^ome fruit yields more, and ano- 
th< r less. ^ * 

■ 

Of the Syrup of furrants. . 

is 'made A>upply lhcj|want of *h#t fiurt, 
which continues not abdfetwo months in a year iff for the 
use of its admirers, vfrlwrfiad a great deUcaey in its cooling 
^fod pleasant Savoury * t * 
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JT# acwn?plish this, yoa take currants when in thcit 
prune* jutd full ripe ; theseyou pk§&p£F their stalks;. pres? 
out the "juice of #*eca; and, through a strongdjBt^B cloth, 
strain it into an earthen* pan ; you afterwards' clear it 
through a filtering-bae^ifnd, According to the quantity of 
juice, you add as much water to it : after which, you put 
your sugar into the mixture, and clarify both over the rim?.-’ 
But if you make use of cassanade, then yovprepare vour 
t syrup first in pure water, fnd clarify 1 ' ii. Uiorpughly before 
you put the juice to it. ^ 

This is the manner, and the right jihethod of making tin. 
jsyrup of currants; £nd although tno instruction is short, 
yet there is nothing omitted. ‘It must be made with great- 
attention, a«nd according to these rules. prwjpbcd, else you 
will miscarry in your labour. 

r f 

Receipt for four Quarts of Syrup of Currants. 

r 

Take seVeh pounds of sugar, two quarts and a hair of 
water, and two quarts ofcurrant-juice : after which, ria 
rify your syrup with, the white of eggs: as usual, 

i ' 

Of Syrup of Piolrts. 

Of all the blossoms fit for making of syrups, none ‘is in 
more esteem, and more made use of, than the violet 
The syrup made oit this blossom has its own property, with 
respect to its beautiful tincture, of which all others from 
theiv own quality fall short ; it rf tains noN^ly its natural 
colour, but likewise the agreealfie flavour an&smell, and 
is made use of on many occasions in medicine :-yt Is very, 
difficult to make. - • ‘ t ■ c , qr 

"2fou gather your v^pdats In tk^dWinning of^ute, spring, 
whtehris the best time : you make Cuoice of Smgiehnes for 
thpt purpose ; the double ones are mfcv*fit to <kxtraet their 
colour. Gather them In the warmest and driest^cime of ' 
* “f V tfie 
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the day ; and, after you have iepasated Jfef gmeiipatft" 
them, put tUb leaves of thehiossonkinto * &£l» water, 
in a pipkin that stead* upon. bat emhqrt, IWttrcarenot 
to let the infusion hoik Nst^ftc eolouf will taps green-, 
therefore, you must tail* <|Mlrite$t££ait to let punt»fire he 
moderate. \ ' 

Irour infusion being Made* M has Veen direcMd»ltiaifl 
It through a sieve ; Hbfa, having betted your syrup tjHieady 
to candy, you take it off tfcefre, and let it ittttimMgh a 
si^ -o,’ which you hdd over the pan with the utfuaioa, tftat* 
/hey may be both rawed gagpth n e : whenOttohy*** put it 
up in jelljr-pots, or glgse*. Take ptttioularessatfae lyttg 
'be put in w hilst the j nfosioa is wasn\ * 

> »J* * * , • 

/ Receipt for four Snorts of Syrup <f Violets. 

«i ’ 

JTake seven pounds ‘of sugar, ftur quarts of water, 
tin :c or, four eggs (for clarifying,) and two pounds of 
vioSjts, to pioduce only one quart of ddcoctiao. The sy* 
^yp/Veulcf not be of a body sufficient to withstand a f&- 
wfcnt, if it were thinner. ' * ‘ 

Of Sfntps tn general. 

The several syrups' whereof we haiae communicated 
the receipts, are sufficient ’ to qualify such as havp a * 
mind to prepare Or make any other, observing the 'rules 
given to* each particular sort. The orgeate syrup is a ge-> 
neral instructiqpto such Jlwnake them qf Ulc nut kind, and 
of cooling jpmteb or seed* ; the syrup of Maidenhair its 
rule to' sups as make them of herbs. The syrup of our* 
atfnts teq || m (he qaapaor of making syrups of ajf and 
fruits, as «&* molbeatty^ fljfcpk-cfaersy,)and the office ; and 
the lemon-syrup informatnem haw to proceed with making 
the same of %uch fthtt Aw the Bergamot* the fades, **d 
* vet, ft. i * i*. * Porta- 
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oq&ggtz'W 4da>tr ■& •%'&**- have a method 
andante «f |saQQe#ftg.> ??.* ”Y - *. ■ • 

-: Kf^oWpii parc.'.s <•$£«$£ of white blossoms, you- make 
a& io&isioa, or a dessctkjj; that is, you take your blos- 
«om$, O boii them in -having poarred the said 

decoction or infusiotjmirQUgh a sieve, you make yourvyrup 
by tfeeaddition ofadgsrl si ,-w*c. 

- Ifs/ga ftae-t to. extract the coktefc fronvpcrfcain blos- 
sonw* theayfcu follow ths^ method set down concerning 
Violets. ^^fSbeymrust be infused Over hot embers, or aT^o- 
-demtedv^tU&tibs is 4hc m&*p&.ide p be observed, if yoY 
wihpmtetstetfhe»®diour aadfodour: «* 

When you make sjtrapsuf certain roots-tfoat are groped 
for medical jases, you scrape and wash thepil clean; splk 
them aspnder, and let them boil. The liquor wherein the y 
are boiled will serve for your syrup. , , __ 

There is no certaid rule to be given for making the ’af- 
ferent sorts of syrups; sonm make use of more, other, of 
less, ingredients ; ‘practice will soon inform any perse- , of 
judgment how to proceccKa his choice of the quantity,:;/-’* 1 
of the timd of infusing or boiling them. 1 

Y 

Of Infitsidns. 

. Infusions, (with which, we shall Qonelude this subjtcc t.; 

1 ha tap been treated of iq several foregoing receipts: they 
were* mftdc use o£ f hpfore the distilling of liquors was well 
known, and commonly done in spirits of wine, which me- 
thod is stilhobsfervqjl by many p«*ple: an^although di\i il- 
lation is far preferable to yet the Hh^r ought to 

be -well known and practised; on several account^ first, f<» 
tha satisfaction of suphas&ave «n4t^fsion «gai» $ distilled 
liquors, wfeo have, a option, T^WH- that fgo«r tn' over the 
helm is destructive to health wsSEy, as it is an essential 
patfbe-ksisging t<t the art of diftilling^Sdly, asitis a means 
«. • ^ \ <0 for'' 


* \ • 
foi procuring things in'sudh phhjiM*!^^ *fe ufl&«tls fbt 

V Ashling ape to bis had:*-And, Mftf£ iMdifa we may 
perform all that, Without apprehenwfct’df dottier, which 
we cannot,, draw over' the hehq, where, of neofessifcy, re- 
course to infusion must he nad.* ' * * • t 

B 4 infusion we understand at weeping of any hinds ( 
^of mugs, ^oots, leaves, &r. ‘hi dwoe liquor proper to ■ 
draw out ffibirviitUfeS ' * * 

There am several infusions 4nade for syrups, and»medi- % 
tines in water; some dte made in wine; other* are in- 
t fused in brandy, an^spirits of wine, for strong liquors and. 

tatifus. , » * * » , 

* The jgprJieat&jire put tnto a vessel that can he well c o- 
"Yeied and end&sech They arc ejjJier pulverized, cut, or 
fcft whole, in the same mjtnner as though they were to be 
drilled , they are Continued in infusion for fourteen days, 
a month, six weeks, or two months, and Shook about every 
tw three days . whereupon^ the liquid is gently poured 
ofAthe ijjgfedient^und then mined with the syrups pet- 
S wJc/for that purpos?yby filtering through the filt^ring-Dag. 
she infusjon of spices will W performed inligfit days; 
^/JUicrf, for extracting of colours from Jdossoms, require t 
‘ only twenty -four hours* The aromatic herbs arc infused 
in brandy. * 

Formerly, infusions'’ were set in the? sun; others put. 
them over a fire, not knowing that the fire? is too strong, 
and liable to give' the infusion a disagreeable flavour, and 
diminish the spifxts. The right method for making in- 
fusions is to npifthem ip^eol places, except it is for extract- 
ing the cobras out of blflesoms. We have given sufficient 
receipts, thereby the practiSdhers may avoid the wrung 
‘methodwnadc use of b^iudi af knov^no better. > 1 
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A NGLING, among sportsmen, isjf^e « art •of catc/hW 
fish with a hoof? awl h*f£ attached to a yhl , >' 

rod.” * 4 > , • ' 

One of tfce tab# material parts of an angler’s busiqess, « 
to attract and lore the fish to a convenient spot for angling. 
This be may do, In standing waters, by tlu owing in 
WewerVjgtaina, chopped worm, and the like: but ‘ the 
chief diiBeulty is In d*$p rapid river* and brooks. The 
best method, hi tWrrifc** i»-to £$** % box, with a cover, 
capable of holding* *f*st number Of worms, which*may be 
allowed to eawfoufeatholesbofe^pfafit Ammeter through 
every part of it. 9f a Ipades wUght itmayV su °k, and 
be drawn bock tgaiiV *t 1^% *0 packthread purposely 
affifced to it. Probably, of* ftsb baupfotrifili whett 1 the bods 
is thrown tin, the ^agtor’s spjgfljwil! soon Commence , 
otherwise, a pike may be sutpccKId on the spot. Bait a 
hot>&, therefore, *> properly f<jr hinvsmd remove him, if 
possible from the place 1 . Should' yoik remove hifii, your v 
4 ""T | plan 
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plan will succyckl , and you/ may fop ew in* your baited 
v Inland line a ’little beyond tbA^oscn spot, running 
down the stream, and passing a sbo*#. over if; when 
you are again to return as beft^e. Let the angler be pro- 
perly screened from view, Jumn^he siaA feeing him, that 
his sj^atfW may he thrown behind, the earth. 

When fate is used for abaft, it fo^dfoenfofofoedth « 
little cottofSwool, add rubbed over with honeypea toe 
■moint it with butter', to keep ii| as they suppose, firmer o*^ 
the hook. The eyes of any fish that is caught, make an* 
i xoellent sort of bait tor almost any other kind of fob. 

The b(^t way of asmg a /fyss dowfc the stream, but nof 
up* If^iou*— ate angled for, the for Meed not* be thrown 
"kbovc foui oifove times in the same place, for they will 
$ize it in that time, or not stir at alt 

Choose a place, If angling in a pond, where cattle are 
accustomed to drink. 

up case y our hoo k should gpt affixed ‘to a stump, "or be 
eni'mgled ilSmeypeds, you may reatliJy ‘release it by a 
Jta^fFlead, somewhat- heavyT^abojjt, two inches in dia- 
Ijetci, an£ fastened to a pack-thread,, which Being gently 
, |%>p<$,d over the line, will be guided tojhe hook, and be 
’ dexterously twitched fr()rf» its hold. 

Ksh do not like to be disturbed by wind and weather, 
width is the reason Why they are usually found in deep 
• water. * . • , 

Sluices and mill-dams are fovourablp places fra- ahgling 
at , (bift on this vre shall be more particular* tinder the se- 
veral heads o^ach selAt fish). . * . 

From Apftl to Octobel is the choicest scason.for angling, 
for the fi/n will not readily bite in cold and stormy wea- 
ther. 'fore best time of the, day is. generally spiking, 
from dyeefo this afterJogp dll > or, m*the morn- 

ing, from three till spe. Southerly wind* are the best, 
^ with a warm but lowering foty : the easterly winds Sripg 
" little sdort. A wum aftei» a shower, is of great 

I J ^CTTK-Cp 
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service, by troubling the water. In summer, a cool day is 
best i but in winter, • mum day, A doudy day, aftgFh 
bright moon-light pighi, usually brings excellent sport, as 
tbe bah do not like to pro)# after food at moon-light, and 
, are, tkerdoie, hnogrr^ad snappish, on the following 
| diy. dr \ 

, We -shall near proceed fo lay before the t/ader sucfo. 
brief rules * as will suffice for ah intldBuctioofl leaving «the 
^ rest ta be suppled by pradlce and experience. 
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ANGLING 13 PERFORMED BY-MEANb OF RODS, t 


LINES, HOOKS, FLOAJS, AND BAITS 


) 


Of Bods. 


ads to wiZ;h 


Fishing-Rods, ,whifh are poles aw 
the lines are' fastened, at^of seveiajjsoits. l^A-tOer, 
or trolling-rod, Whisk has a ring aFfbe end of the lod/'xj' 
the Ene*to l pass through when it runs off a ldcl. 2. 

, whipper, or whij>plng-rdd , a top v rod, that .is weak in thb 
middle, and top heavey, but all Slender and fine. 3^ A 
dropper, which is a strong lod, pnd very light. 4. A 
snapper. Or snap-rod , which is a strong pole, particulaily 
used* for taklbg foe jnhs. 6. A bottonj-rod , being the 
same as the dropper,' but somewhat more pliable^ 6. A 
sniggling Or proking stick ; Which it a foit^d stick, having 
a short strofhg line/ with a negate, baiteokwifo a lobe 
worm this is only for cel* in theff boles. ^ . . 

Here follows a use&l dbscrijitioh of the manne^of 

■* Those vfto spsh toASfitfeif ekbofttfif on the stud^f Jingling, 
must apply to Sir John Hiwiios'* editfcj^ofJUaae Walton’S Ang- 
ling, ?n 8vdt— Erf* i , 


Making 
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, * 

. * Mating fyhipfii^ttijods* * 1 

1 rt 2 flWcst'kinds of wepddhr (Ms 'pbrpdiwkjrc the fast* 
£cl, brek-thonh atad fed gathered / 

about me end of December, wfteft^jhe fcp it jgl&ftd d{Mta| > 
and pio^ly condensed? With a * Sharps knife ctotxrff all \’ 
thfe twigs and kno$4 White- the k sod* It yet green, Hd 
scrape off the bark from the &ack and wWte&hor*, ^MdNtAa 
the back of your knife , but the bark of the baaed tniftt $& 

K it on Has log fhft^ fade prepaled Jour wood, place it It 
a chiming -corner, Vhere A edhstarft fire is kept, and tftqre 
T?f it Nt^aifHeMHc space of.a week. When it js suffici- 
ently dried, ^ub tfao& parts from, which you cut the twigs 
vtnd knots with a sand-stone or a ' fine file, till you have 
'iade the whole sAioofh and even.^ You must be particu- 
lhtlY cauful that the pieces aic perfectly straight, and, if 
t>Vv shouldowt be so natuiaily, thf^raav be made so by 
1 jf mg-ilicm for.sume time over a slow dhaicoal fire, and 
$</ mg them aftc.wdfds in t ?thkk). board with .holes in it, 
tut h as*ve see irf*the cane-shop* tjtke seeetA Joints, *te», 

\ luat lie made to t ill y t exactly with e^ch othei, The lod 
is'' usually foimed of» three joints, distinguished by the 
n uncs of the but et stack (which is the largest, and is held « 
m the hand) the middle -piece and the top * the length of* 
the rod depends wholly upon that of the tfne , hu(;I co&i- 
niomv’ use one Of which the three joints are dUch* about a*i 
v tin tong, W* nMy, ^consequently be concealed umtea my , 
cot 'rthewuin so inclined. With*a tod oi this size l can 
ting vein deliver a Ine twelve oi fo iu.cn yaids long, 
wlncl/is a sufficient length ?or Ihc New Itiver, oi aay othei 
mu yf which i hyte irnotvledgf The Jbiftts. must be 
fitted to *c k h other /jjsihg puwioesly cut fo* that purpose, 1 
the but |o the bjftpjA of about three incfies, and the otlier 
two # carfl piopottloriajjly less, from the small*, st end , an^ 1 
they must be f«0ftened Whether hrith Slioemakci’s wax, and 
1 ( j then 
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then tied thrcz with thread doubly waxejl with the same, 
or, if in the winter, with good bees-wax ; remembering" 
that the thread «?h;ich> fastens the but to the middle-piece, 
must be stronger in proportion than the rest. To tk end 
...of fib* top- joint it a m&4 f w&e whale-tone, wtyfch you 

) «M»t htad to It with fife silk, wasted as above. Instead of 
a .loop of hair* use ©per of brass wise, and youowill then*, 
never be in danger of your line loolftung ftwn the rod. 
According to the length of the line you fish with, youi iod 
kust be ( either more or jess taper. Besides the woods 
mentioned 4 * the beginning of this ajacle, hawthorn and 
dm (the young shoob of each kind uf wood are to be 
preferred) zhake good utops, and the arah tone j*' ckcw 
J eotiy adapted to the malting of buts? Stte&of a proper 
length, and in every respect fit £b,r making rods, are at all 
times to be met with in the shops of thuge who sell cane 


• \ Of Lines. s ^ V 

t * > « V* t if ’ 

Fishing-lives a^of Wee sorts-^-viz. pf horse-fcarr' 
twisted , of gseenish, ^atpr-cofoured silk twisted*, and oi 
a foieign article, caj|ed Indian grass. „ - , “ 

’ Some people prefer the three colours of sort el, white 
and grey ; the two last fpr clear waters, and the first for 
‘ muddy ones. ^ , 

'The t pale waterigpeen colour may be given to hair, by 
‘.steeping* it in a liquo^ made pf alum, soot,* and the juice 
. of walnut-leaves, bailed together in water. ‘ . 

4 *• «. * *. _ 

Home la make curious single-haired Lines\ ' 

H©iu$-hai&, eithe^from‘tIwmafee»ostiil, and ^oat’s- 
; hair fefe*t answer this poppas* TKoohould be oT a white 
or pole dim colour, exceeding fine, tsUsjjprent, perfectly 
‘round, fend free from knots. To jydgbuof the ^goodness 
M the hair* you must strefeh It ^tntly wits full length , 

.r "* ^ 1 but 
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but remember to fivoid the too cosrfmon practice of wet- 
tmg-k ; as p rotten hair when wetted, wtyl frequently bear 
stretching with one of the best quality* fThe hook is to 
be fira! to the small cnl -«£ toflthair, with a piece of fine 
waxed\Beiiadine nils j but, town yost are "beeftme a ' 
thorough proficient is the method^ fastening it op, you * 
should om||£ use sf njbair instead of silk, which is apt to 
rot»in the w^ter : a ftamer should also choose a large* hook 
and thick line for this purpose/in preference to thoffe of a» 
smaller and finer tito. Hold the book in four ldft hand,* 
with the bent part agtween your fine finger and thumb, 
and the end of yoflr line lying exactly under, the shank 
pwt: paseudMf silk severflr times round the line and 

the hook, be^bning at the shank a#d ending dear the bent 
jLurt , and, with what remains of toe silk, make a noose 
orslip knot, which ’yoq must pull cjose to toe hook, and 
then cut off the jagged end of the ling. . If you are in- 
( iintkl to lengthen your line, you tmu&ake knottier single 
liaii, and lay one end of it undet thy end of that to which 
hook is fixed, leaving a ,I#ngth If. about two, or three 
|^:hcs. Then, turning the hairs in|b» toe fcqih of a bow 
fl cii’dc, pas$ the end| through twico^ and draw them . 
quii^ close ; after which you may cut off toe loose hair 
that remains, but at a proper distance from the knots.— 
Thifc is called toe water ktwf, and is the best of the kind, 
for a single-haired line. By this .method yob may extend 
} our line to any length you please, according to the depth 
of water in whidi you oropoac to angle ; observing always 
that the luic^hkh is fixed to your iud, though of a cer- 
tain degimf'V fineness, fiaust still be stronger than any of 
the otoetp. When you fish 'with paste, the distance be- 
tween tl!| float aa«i4he A id of foilr r|d must not be more 
than twelve* inches, tojgpdMe you to'Utrike fraA In small 
nvers you may an^Ic vw'ith a fine»fcaircd line ; but in puch 
places as are infestcd'with reads, or wlieib the fish arc of * 
largci size, you myn use tijfc roundest and strongest hairs 
i / '* yo» 
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you can procure , otherwise yoO WlUdto JiaWc to Jose your 
line with every bite. He, htwtovfcr, who fcfeei fine, in 
which the chitf^rt of angSng iNtofi# th® bfest yttbt- 
pect of sacccss. Your shp* mpst fee of a vary smak rise, 

* cleft uf the* middle, and seed to yottf iifltt at the /Hstance 
I of about MX inches fifcnijrito hook • you must Htaswise re- 
’ ciembei always to roaicen sttose at the upper of youi>» 
Lnc 


» Of floats. 

FiiWmo-Fto st» jttte fittle ap'peijdSj^S tb the line, strv- 
ibg to keep the 1 hook and bspt suspended at the proper 
depth, and discovering when the frrtTfUS Jfst > "$d. ‘ of 
these there Ire divers binds ; tome made of a Muscovy - 
duck’s quid, which ire best for 'slow waters , and othei* 
more suitable to strong streams,, made of good sound 
cot It, .without flatty or cavities, cut Smooth and pyramidal, 
with a hole bored through ft* longitudinal axis, by nicans 
of a red-forit Iton ; into tiys^hole is to he thiust a-qu^l of 
corresponding diarrteffcr' thcr may be dyed or not,^ 
cording to yotir fancy?' The composition used foi the pir 
• pose of dying is 'the dust of Bnu «l-wood, boiled either m 
fair watei or urine, which gives thcfti a beautiful icd coloui 
Before the liquo. g.ows cold, yon jnust thiow in a small 
.piece of roach alum, in order, to foe the colour* Cut off 
the dpds # of tfie quills wifo great care, thpt yonr floats miv 
nntch with the utiftost exactness* and put the cuds thus 
cut off one within another, after pfou ha\c rubbed them 
thoroughly Wh waSm sho< maker’s* wax. >ou may like- 
wise make plugs of wood, both^tof the riftgleVtd double 
phicffed floats , mbb'ng them over Wdth wu\, as a\ovc, be- 
fore yhu fijt them in lhe*quills. ThC <ft>ublc-plug£cd floats 
aie best afliptrd f<t^ dhghng llfcroc Iscw Rivcij which 
abounds witn bleak; ri fish parti;*. Wly tioublesomc to 
. paSte-fishcrs, by*snatehing Off t^e ba*t before it .teaches 
the propel depth , the 'in r ji-pyiiqgcd fl\at will be of most 
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service in angBag Jhere. The te$Ss^e#tiicse*floals requires 
but one shpt to be fixed to it , W to tfee^ortoer you must 
us^several,* in proportion up it& «a».* SrUbvc thus instrut t- 
cd ybu, to the best of «Bf fhiltajesp $b the method of mak- 
ing y<\tr own tackle j but, if yon should pnefer to (lying it Y 
from tnmshops, you Will it hi 'tike greatest L 

;vauety, \ul of tbe^best qnsfey< * * ' 

4 » 
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A fibhing-hoo^s a tnull crooked instrument made 
of stecl-eme ; to rdUtn fish lllat have caught pt the bait, 
•f^ugbj^p ho-kag in the fi^onk, to general, and some- 
what thick Hi the circumference* with th i point even, 
straight, and well barbed. Let the beading off be in the 
shank. Bor setting them on, we shall just briefly remaik 
here, that small strong silk is to be uggdr laving tfye hair 
line on ’the inner or curved part Of th/hook, for if it be on 
, the outside, the silk will fr etsa d VOX it asuftder. Theie 
Jr* several si$e$ of these jismtig-sooks, soyfc.jof which 
I have peculiar naifies, &5, I, SingR? .hooks. 2 Double 

'hooks. 3. Swappers, oj goigers, whith'arc hooks to whip, 
artificnl flies upon, tfr to bait with natural flies 4. 
Springers, or spring-hooks, a kind of double hooks, vrltn 
a Spring yrhkh fiiep open ijpon being shuck into any fi' h, 
and so keeps its^mouth open, » * , ,* 


flf Baits- , 

• * 

Tq$ employed angling arc extre mely numerous 
they consist of vatfeSttJ of files, pastes, worms, fish .tod 
inseeujlmost of wtttetrae ilu& dndberatc in their •respec- 
tive owe*?. * imJ** ' *" , * 
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1. Stows** ly, fttodsjpfc&g ifeliow stones at t hi side 
Yof rivePs, is of a broWa colour, with fellow streafe^on the 
I back and bodf, and Haptt win gp; is'ia season frefb April 
« to July. 8. Grem-ck'aJee, Ytomd sur^ODg ston^ft hy river 
sides, has it^eUow body ribbed with ‘green /is long and 
,«iendet, wi& wings like a hutter-fly , his tail turns on his 
back : fri>m May to Midsummer he is we ly good. 1. Oak - 
fly, found in the 'body of an old qfll (sometimes in tin* 
a«,h) with it; heed downwaids , is of a r brown colour j and 
excwent from May 8o September. trf 

worm, found on leaves* of plants, iS c’ommtmly called a 
caterpillar , and, when it turns to a fly, is excellent for 
ti out-fishing. 5. Ant-fly , found in, ant-hills from June to 
Septembei. fi. •JkZyy-fty, to be found playing on the river 
side, especially on, he approach of rain. 7. Blaik-fly , 
to be found^dh eveiy opw^om, when the buds ate off. 




Pdsfts. 


I. Take the blood of sheeps^ hearts ; mix xt with 
hooey and floxp-, and work them to a due consistence. 

t 2. Take old cheese, and gr^te it , adding a little butter 
to work, and S little saffron to eolouf fcx in winter use 
the fat of *rusty bacc© Instead of butter. 

J. Ciumhs of bread, ch<tw«*ji j worked with honey 
or sugar, moistened with gum-ivy Vaier. ** 

4 Bxead, chewed, and WOjdb^doM^ by the 'fond, till 

5. f Dough of flour fod'W&dr* at^ttsd with gin Lad oil 
of spike-la vender , wMx,*or wTtfrqjf,, a small Quantity of 
vermijfon to colour it, and * little c^h’tog wmei to make it 
'hold on the hook. <• 

1 * *’ e iSrholc 
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iwa« as to' soften 

tb*n witM ttfamfty 1PMi» >w^Nfeptot bait lot 
ioa^i and woe* if tfite ajw£ -be prevfou^g naked *with or- 


dinal 


lah^resh-brewed gr&fc . ^ 


Wept*. , - , * 

; _ ^ * 
1- THEe^M*-^ 3 ^64 ** wady potipd, after plough- 
ing . it b wjhute, 4|fe a ted $W, tew* Mfegfcr than a gen- 
tle . another sotefe^mdgiMh besto,/ ground, with a blub* 
head, (it is this w'octn for which cro«i and rooks follow 
the plough in such fiotks.) Keep tbfcra in an earthen veSj- 
jaLjss^avered t# a doe Quantity of the *eaith they 
weie toutm-pi. They are excellent from dpiil to No- 
vember. < 


\ 


.a. Gentles, genewted Aunt putrid sheeps’ ti otters, and 
tiu.li : lay them in bun' a few d&y^tfefbre they arc used. 

3. Flag-worm, found in the t*MSjJi*fGgs , ihev'aie of 
a pale yellow Colour, and longer mdmlnnnni Jthan a gentle, 
'and must be scoured like dew^ { ^ 

4. CoiqJung-hoh, Or cla^-hait, fcad undJr cow-dung 
fromJMay to Michaelmas - : it is like a gentle, but larger. 
Keep it in its native ea^h, like the earth-bob. , 

5. ‘ Cadi worm, or cod-bait, found under loose stones 

in shallow rivets: they are yellow, bigger than a gentie, 
with a black or blue head, bid are in season from April t <f 
July. Keep the* in fopmel bags'- B * * 

6. hobeuvrm, .found In gardens ; is very large, has » 
red head, a streak dctwl ihe"back, and a Hat broad tail 

1. Mar^h-warm, fo'uad in marshy ground . keep them 
in mote /or ten days before ^ou use them. Their cotagff 
is a bttgab red, ***** sgason from M$roh to 

Michaelmas. • f ^ " ‘ , # 

8. dfmMtttg red-worm, or blood-wdrnft* found la 
rotten dtfngM* *Sd taittierj’ bark: tlwy ait smafl red 
“■ 1 • worms. 
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wonps, fos#**##** 8 ** have some 

times a yeUwrteii, aod-aa****** esped ktg-t*tfr. 


ft. 

1. Minnow. 9. <jtodgfco®« 8, Roach. 4. |1 
Smelt. 6. Yellow frag. ^ >A Snail, slit J7 A small^ 
Grasshopper. c * fw . ^ ^ 

Besides the above, bait, <$?«. jogttri||r of man' has con- 
“trived tp imitate, the abqve baimblth mwh truth and ex- 
actness as to deceive the fob, ajtd answer the eoaveniency 
of being portable! jch<aaly,*and coflstently attainable. Of 
the manner of wfcioi^ many of tligq yirc m ade, sorqg «'•- 
count will bp give* hereafter. , . *, 

We have introduced plates XX. and XXI. for the 

purpose of furnishing the angler with an epitome Of that 

agreeable recreation, ‘in a portable compass, fit for the 

pocket. A pd&H&^of each ordinary wcr-fish with which 

the sportsman^ fi 

gins of the plates, 

« 

‘ t. 



to facet, is enguved on the mar- 
tedfeac the* whole “more complete .. 


t Instructions for Angling witfy Paste and Worms. 

* <j 

Before I proceed to lay down, «*lcs for becoming a 
proficient in this agreeable act* 4 most beg leave to obsctvc 
‘to the youeg t beginnej, for whose t*se this is particularly 
calculated, that he must Wi of 1 - those two capital 

requisites ir an angler, “pqt fon t ty qod perseveranoe , nor 
suffer himsqlf to be at any tiajq $sedtur*^ed by the want 
of success, of d$gp$fod by tho 
l|8X be manifestiyj^ittfewhai' 

The season for a^glipg^ 
proper horns aie thj. dawn of and tfoeq * f elock in 
the afternoon , *at which times Rtmffeh in River, 

ponds, and sma^ rivets, arc aqE*l«toqtod tbfood} which 
, \ * *- places 



ef.those who 

t a 


>> in Jrtnm lh«d tlie 
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places I recMptflUd to tlyjksimfW# make fe» first essays 
ini His rtf #boiM r jfef^*to tmttf f^tweatf-four feet 
lon^ and b» contrived as ip be put lejrag, w Men taken 
to p*#«s ; both fee the? oeavafueacy of Cah-iagq, and for 
the sake of the addition®! strength «f the joints. Ity 
should i® perfectly strait, sufficiently, but not too taper,] 
and npt^yp heavy : the but. tjhotdd ’be Of dogwood, aiy| ] 
"th^ other joints of^hite cane, unstained, with 
thiee tops of the Same Wood , 0 and one top thkkcs 
the rest, and strengthened in different parts with white 
whalebone, which is toughpi and loss brittle than the black.: 
the slenderest tops aje to be used in Singling for loach, anjl 
< Jjjjmof the laigeqj sort fos pc refy carp, cHub, or ajly 
Itshd^^fei^ur size but whdh you fish in .small rivers, 
you will find a lod consisting of tliree joints only to be of 
a ^uflic k nt length. « ,{jav ihg fit st washed your hands, you 
may pioceed to make your paste in the following manner 
take tluj uumb of a roll, one day ik it in' warm 

vvaki, 01 milk, til} it is thoroughly moistencj , then, hav- 
•in^prcssed^ut aU’ the hquoo^eaj < it “with jour thumb 
into a pi opci consistence, nrfthci two stiff noJ too moist, 
to this jou\nay add a small quantity of mild Cheshire 
cheese, linelv 'grated. |*f» this purpose warm water is pre- * 
fi table to oold, as it gives the paste a bcttei consistence, 
and. causes it to stick the more firmly to the hook A use- 
ful paste tnay also be made, according to .the foregoing^ 
directions, with uhe best white household buad ; oAuttmg 
the c hue.se, if you chance 4 g» have any antipathy to that 
kind of food. Naples %i$cuit likewise mikes ^ vtxy good 
paste. Yon must provide yotuself with a good quantity of 
urumlf of biead for grolnd-bait, which, after being Wofi 
chewed^ you must, tlppw into the jpatfer, in ver^ small 
bits, cveiyjtwooi three njjoutcs , pthgiwise yop majrWcr- 
feed the fish, and so hajta ‘but little spoit. * A westeily, or 
a south'Weigteily Wind' irtfe most favcnuraWe to a»|tes® j 
and this ciicumstanoe ttteMrbe strictly attended to in tie 

1 winter 



accident you should lose one & i them. You must also 
.pfcfttarve to keep the h&St ftofamf silence whil$ angling, . 
4k you will otherwise *W»thr fcfaddr your success. ; 

h three or four lumps of year groimd*ialt *; on the 
spot where you plumbed yo\» depth ; first chewing it to a 
proper consistence. When you observe your float either 
t^sink, to mount higfief than ordinary, or to fall sideways 
m tl& surface^T M S^e water, inany-of these cases you may 
conclude that «you MaVe «> lie, and must strike smartly, 
or, sfitb a quick motmlM^pour wiist only. In fishing for 
bleak, joufc must ml a stmSll line, ' HHgte-nCuggcd float, 
an<§£ .loose-hook •, but not one rfflMj ampler sizer tire 
‘ most proper depfli is from twelv^ac sixteejf inches below 
the surface. For rofteMishing a larger line is required, 
w&h. float and book prt*porfionaWe- * Haring hooked either 
"a ro^ch,*fchul?, dace, cr afty Other fish of a fike size, in- 
stantly rtuse flic tqp qf your <$d nearly <to a perpendicu- 
lar* it the same time mcJiaiqf $p but-cad gently towards 
*he ground* b«f without IsmfiUaf |t. ]$ not too much 

P |n a hifcry to see 'pour flab, btft’*#cej> -»bh*«mder tlie 
4# or bftnry tfc«% «f frn te'siay n«n deep, and, 
J* u fSpcot, tahsjfill, rise of hfctaseif lb 

lying fl^q his sadfj &*4 may tbps be easily 
itBcc with a landbmjfct or with jrour hand, 
attention to duMn>pa§flS, you may drmm, in 
of anglers, th#T^® roach, dace, or chub. 

1 Obserrc 
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they angle intfae 1 fa i iM e &’ ~br In afpi 
a strong current* OtBvee>*an an^lfe 
chandlery la also a fetbipte J ' < ‘“ 
l never used & 


To take uxBRpgh, fo« 
line, with a 'ballet at the end, 
bearded, and baited'*® 
lamp of gentles : the use should he 
neatly twisted togrtbeijr 
cd wJk, and a ho|k m 
whetted quite sharp aithe pt^^edfastened MMjbe mi 
of the linq.,euher *kh a Stro^in^ha*^ «r% one halt 
of sak-worn»Vt, or Ttakey graShr These €sM* fof 




tliis part of^Thajqes, If younegte for large fonth «f 
dace? ybwbait wttt t be* geaUeaijftt higher up (1® liver# 
‘about Staines and the places ad^%»t, you way wehjdtf- ' 


0 


ferently froth geatlb and 
ter. As*the ifk^pt, in 
more rapid idibe Hmf 
line vfbk&yik use jtfm 
stronger and qf a fte* 
than thosl which scare jw 
ground4gfit aiusthe tJMflj 
a stone in each p$pce, to 1 


way *ft*idtf» ? 
iMfa dither |p sumnwyV'wftt- 1 ' 4 
larger, and theft*** 
jea* than in the New-Riv^rj jdbgrV 

S fottner matt# censeqt ttjfe Mfir 
lerigfoi aid y|p#|HHUp 
engUtfc in the ftNiuty IMppf 
jfli bread mined with MpPi*!^/ 
J^katthehotthp. r ’ ‘ 

V wi 

w 


e 

vot. XI. 





Hr 
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btfmnunscaifc wipaic 
itt the $*#hcs, but iv Vi 
jFeturn &> h^a in the su| 
November to May, « 


be found in xhjfi that 
| like them fame /) spawn 
&ker than the tidotfuns, and 
snths, being inJ^ason fiom 
jf the weather is co«d.-- 


'jThe/ arc to be fished for in c^wes, sterns of ships, lighten, 
the etijS of logs, and m London at Perry’s dock, Lime- 
hdi«^ *Roth«hi^he* &.c. &.cl\ \lhey vciy seldom arc 
angled fof hbove London, t»| Rocfiestci bridges (abose 
bridgJ6 y a$ is tseifmed.? Tfce best Unite tor thcjp ^ r < a? - 
tide, fo ortft hour aft<r high water. 0 Your'aail sliould be 
pieejM of small eck, about the, si/e ot a giey pea, 01 one 
of 1&t|r itfwn specie^ cut in the }??<!!* minuet. Youi lint 
Stiw^gffut, about foui tun feet, with six or 
's(V«|(|||ooki> oii/TVid fish at boltom/thc laigtst bun y 


sitmcijppoKs on,,\nd tisJU at bottom^tnc laigtst ixm, 

,h ^" , J 

itkJUuks jor %\ghng for Carp or Bftibil. 

*4 ' ft * 

The Carp is a fish that will teach an angle 1 thc,\-Iu 
df patienu , as he is endowed with exttaordinaiy polk v. 

'X'bS'.&ofol (so csriM (to Recount of the b^tb 01 btaid 
llwtf^s pvdef his chops^ijvih also give jtonaiduabk exer 
<ise to^tbc ipoitsi*an*s ingenuity. 

The season Ipr i atdung these $olf$ olkfidt is tile month 
©f July , ahd the ptoper hom* that Of day-break. You 
jmist piovide three veiy Ioqg rofe, paving stiong l</ps, and 
jWTjto'hncs of k length propoi&uMtt t© your iods^ made of 
„lfedi4h twist, or&tr^g*pcarl-«Q^aed silk, and with full- 
r 6ifad J&By carp-hBohk, aimed^p ®»* £ottuSn fwks with 
Tufltey grass, 01 ^ro»^4lV , * lWjn S ut * perfectly 
ftfffiqm ktwt Sr‘e| fretting? J^^rore you befein Jo angle, 
, JM* ti»> Mnlkhfltweeh yow tilth, and, after tubbing the 
* ' • foot- 
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alfar wif4 off ainr gf&ytaM of Ixnitti 
<&rcapInat^eflr^«^^%,«^MOi . . 
ioVwow of path a. jl#tdi ittraaft M oJf 
wcnwic *«aif toft oiiQipp^j^ oO tpa p t a 
^RSnM^gwt be *«& «Sj.JJ^>.jtaa4:r ' 
former tortW ties du<m*fnai 4fe#n« 
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former partof ties £* **}« 

of a lire so fcoporimi^o.iflte abeam, aethaiit 
«Hne to atap.mithifi^Mt or efebMachip of foe 
but take aetics foet k fhfa -W***# 
make Wof fokfoWl., fcfo^’el ., 
tthe manner hereW 1we*f rukaC 

tended to.^riU ImmftfonttSrjdie 


comparabkM* the fOTgpMf* 


Ptrifajtoqg %• 


T 'Hsfeo*,m#3feM 

fish# tia&lftiflN^^ 

■JT’’ Jyv 

appear*,' H 
tnaimbras 
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ItM,* ^*T ' 






pight, blood and^xafres 
best *w*er tha$ jWtoose. * As tench gene^Jy bite 
great fatedera xai ppB |M i L a fell degree y ait and 
skill is consetjjtfcntiy catpfeng them, but the 

geafcf tine number bimm pd lines ^ou employ on tlie 
"■occasion,* the better tphl be your piospect of success, 
if they do not chance fc^be in a humoui to feed 


ft * • 

Pules /o? catching Perch. 

i . • * 

► • are taken, at two difleyflC times <4 tin year ; 

the fiptt ^fasoniscojmncnces in iebruary or Maxell, when 
‘’tkty'fSpMl of spayta, yet well-tasted, Jrad the Other in 
Ibly^lpgust r GJo{ftpyv,Wealher, attested with milling 
'MmfetV tod a stress and ’fybbtering south gjr westerly 
fP0A' , a«e* < |^>st favorable to the angler in j^ik-kind of 
$8hiag, Hb shouldjnake choice 0 / the deefy5t and most 
ruffled waters, and should repair do his post about ten 
o’deek #ighie morning Ip wiatejy and at sun-rise duiing 
%^w,.v'feV.*»es«oii, fli 1 | ^ Aambi of * ponsideraolc 
, ddgr jifcgfb, with mg stronger than 

‘'thop which two used if ho angle* for 

, the smaller or mij^dle-siaed^te^l *hj»{dd, furnish him- 

^S&f with a line ntade ehheuf hair, of 

waxy fine silk, or ias&Mjf lW§«» fc#5rbat* if the pager 
>,&h two his object, which » 

* fbm>ld\)f three Iwrs’WitijP his hooks 

* 4hd floats also itfust Up 4f slaws pfeyaowed to tfiose of 

i* which they ate $u aogUng for 

f |he snuttpfetth, hefmtist up nmftaHf w«$«Whot only , 
]f;Asi'Mt Mpibf hook which m ■“W® by *V h«be «f fflo 
liiifotkJl r.* ,> . - . middle- 
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atones and ejftth. Patch, however, arc* in gerfcral an jln- 
daunted fish, and require , little pains to be^ca to Fire 
them to the baits <fq angling for the smaller soft, you/ hay 
sittjt your‘bait tg the bottom ; 8 oftfcn dragging it alcy^g the 
♦ground; and now 1 and then raising it to the surface. £ 

» * • 4 

Method of catching Crusorsfvr Crucians. , 

ThIse are a pond fish, and were searcc knOwn in Eng- 
land till fef late years, though they now are become very 
plentiful with us. Tljcy are of Stance ies between tire carp 
and the bream, and taste nearly as well as the perch. You 
must angle for them with tackle somewhat IcssJ^eilSTTror" 
roach, and wftth the same bait as for carp and icnch. ! riiey 
are sometimes met with in the New River, of pi city large 
size and good quality. , 


Best Mcthdfl f angling for Bream. 

THERgis ( little diflh ence in the rules for caching t1hi» 
fish and those 1 have'vihcady laid down for taking caip. 
Your tackle should' be finer than what is commonly used 
for Carp, ?rjd you should angle as nearly as possible in the 
middle of the stream, if in a river; and at the like distance 
fiom each side t if in a popd or lake ; in whirli' pieces of 
, Water also, this fish is sonMnes found. !Ie may be taken 
with a blue-bottle fly, either by whining cur in the common 
^method, with paste or gentles. t * 


c dn approved Method of T rolling^end Trimmer-fi king. 

You should have ^ figh-kettle^to keep yvuir bait, alive. 
First, in baiting Your hook, bt /cate fill that you run your 
needkfbetween the^skin and fisli entering at the shoulder to 
the tail of your fish ; for by tearing the bait, it socfci dies 

' and 
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srk then becomes useless. Your Rook must be a strong 
single one, the size of the trolling hook, tied to a stiong 
ginVa foot long. Yoor line should*b'fi^cftiler a strong silk 
"oM oW litfb, about thirty y*rds in length, with * looj> at the 
end lanre enough to unloop a pike, or any other voracious* 
fish: fiiSSj put on the bullet, to run free on your line; about 
two feet f.'O m your Igop place a large shot, big enough to 
kdbp the bullet from the cork, ,in order that the cork may 
run free on the line one foot ; at that distance place ano» 
ther shot, to keep your cork from interrupting your bait. 
Make the other end j^your line jfast round the bobbin 
which rims fiee on a wire that is made fast ip the stake, 
"•'frnlCf^liituld be about a font iorf£ : you should have a 
strong rod, tt> serve cither as a cieaiing hook or landing 
net, made to screw in tho end of the rod. When you lay 
your trimmer, diive 4ie stake into some harbour to secure 
i: fiom the eye of passengers who m ylntcrrupj: tjj sa 
bait the hook a^\beiore mentioned. ‘Make use of your 
*iod to guide the iaitto tlie pla*& *yheic it must lie clear 
fidTn wcccrT that tilt baitsnay show itself.^ Jdake use 
of them fiom Scpterabci to January»*whei the pike arc in 
dccpcwalcis m most of t our livers, sueh as the liver Lea/ 
Wopdfoid, Severn, and*ma*^othcrs in this kingdom, stand- 
ing lakes, &c. &c. ’ Rprrfembci the last thing to k> d me is, 
to Salt tha hook that the fish may be preserved alive a' long 
as possible. In parting tummcrs*theic is no*occ:y>ioj/ to tic 
the tail with tlu cad as in trolling, the^bait not having any 
‘tiain on that put, ant is fairer to thc.cye ot the jack. 
There should be a notch in ^the stake to fiih h the line 
gently to, that it may n* run too far with tlic stream. 


The Gorgt, Ilooh* 
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star < on mysf, in baiting your hook, cntor the Jieedlo i*» * 
the iTtouili ol the bait, and draw the gimp outjpf the (fakil, 
tying it fust nAtfufr the wire of your hook with a piiw of 
thrum siJkror worsted j here is ijjO danger then c If thojprrcifts 
injuring your bait, which should he either blc«k, da^v, gud- 
# gcon, 01 small roach, bending it a little to make it ^lanic in 
the water. The gorge hook is so £jbmrao*i, it m cds no 
fuithei description. You ghoutd have a strong silk line. 
JhiiLy c ik forty yards in length, wound on a bobbin or 
winch, made fast onyoui rod, which should be oixt» inn 
eighteen feet in length, with a st*£top, and lfugs fui voui 
line to run jlnough. The fnost likely shorts totfrnl pike 
:n-e those near a dec p vvatci, where th etc is a strong » 
to reheat to At other seasons of the ) caf, where you adiould 
not pass by without trolling ; foijui gcncial the largest f»sh 
lie in the eddies and <Jecp mucky hut they mostk 

vm outlie shoua^t that scatou i.ndci the tail of the Icm ( » 
wintci Vccds. The best method of taking the hl»oL oil 
of a pike is, tc5 unloop j hu line fiom thcJgimp on the hook t 
then by polling it tigbt^k dtav?^ die Imok neui^K, gill, * ad 
m iv be easily cut outfit’ the pouch. 

« «- %> * 

Ih, IhafifJIook, 

4 ^ 

11 i on,' me Icr prcfarcd f before any otUe»- in wint< i 
t '!' 1 1 i n^v in du‘p wafer, when the weeds «jic rotten and not 
< *‘ h d»k so fnjm •* thetoait ; for by its alluring motion in tin 
1 \ aii r, by giant itij about, it often <auses the pike to sttile 
*uf a ;jc iff r ‘distance* at the bait 'than when the watei is 
dm. hi baiting your hoojt, befl careful in serving the 
mouth ot voiu bail fast to the bcali of the hook, for some- 
■'niK* th<’ pike will s< filer* at your bait When the line Is not 
ii< e to urn ind by thSftnfrMns you lose your baif! t r se this 
l.d'ii ^>f tol«cr to tin latfer en<Vof Kfhtpary, or the htgin- 
nia'’ of March, 'C'hvii the piU,* arc spawning*and going 
< i ' f .season. 

( Li 'i < 
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me it is thaugjhj: ^that tlie is far su- 

perior to any dead baif ; and diere^^ : marly, that use* 
it, though attended with some trouble in summer troll- 
ing, to keep tlie bait,, alive.- , By,.^qtiently dipping your 
bail-kettle in the water, when yob are going any consider- 
able distance- from Whence you first began; or, if you ar^ 

1 rolling in any pond or lake, you may then sink your bait- 
ketllc iu the place near wlpcii you arc trolling, and by these 
means yo£i may keep* your bait ‘alive ; 'and there is no doubt 
,J*ut ’ysii wijl meet with go<5d sports Your hook must be 
tied to'. a gimp a foot long, like tha^of the trimmer, hook- 
ed fast to the back fin of your bait. 


Inductions for catching Pitt* , 

« Ttif. audacity a»id voraciousness of this fill/ justly entitle 
‘tiiUCto the“^tfne wlych he ifTs acquired of the fr^sh-water 
shark. Y*»u ‘angle fu'r him much in tljp same tuSuiner as for 
pcrdit; but wiiji a line twice as strong a^hat used for taking w 
the biggest of that specif s oafish ; with a large. Kirby pike- 
hook, armed upon gimjj/whieh L» far preferable to wire 
for that pprpofP; and with a xork float of a size propor- 
tioned to the rest of your, apparatus : the tojAjoint of .your 
rod must be twice the size of that used»in angling’ for carp. 
You inly bait y,s>ur ho^fe; either with a good sized roach, 
dace, gudgeon, rpd.J^hieh is a, bastard kind of roach) or 
a small carp or bench ; jaut v^fat 1 would chiefly recom- 
mend fof this purpose is-J crucian, about five or six inches • 
in leiigth or something longer, *whitfl, by repeated* expe- 
rience, J. h;*ve found tg,.hp moie* agfccablp tf the palaie 
of the prikethaa aire-othcOfort of bait whatsoever ^ the 
rud, I think, stands in thc'i next dcgrtV of estimation, 
iloth A'ese fish, though hot iu great plent), are jto be 
* , found 
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found h ponds at some distance from Londoih ; and Me 
rud, like the true roach, may be caught either with ft n- 
tles or p fste. id tbe*months of March and August a.'arge 
spot ics of*ydliw or greenish frAg is likewise used a »4 bait 
•*bi tl^e'fish on which I am now treating. When yon have 
plumbed to the distance of half the depth from the sur- 
face, chop your line in very gently ; faking particular care 
th it •your bait be alive anti in full vigour , as on this cir- 
-umstance depends, in a gieat measure, the whole of your 
success. " \\ henever you peicch c tlut you have a bite, suf- 
1 a the fisli to keep your float udtt i « atcr for the space of 
<Jnc minute, tlicn stiike with tv o smart jeiks, ill order to 
fix the hook securely In his mouth : if he cj^mre.ffft bZ'" 
of a large s izc, play kirn for some time, Otherwise you 
may pull him out immediately. <• I must remind you once 
moie of the necessity, of your ang^ng for this fish with a 
bait that is perfidy live is and swims sliong, as with such I 
have frequently met witli great success when the common 
methods of uwng rowjng 1 , trimmers ans? men of war, and 
of 1 tyingr fines, have all failed. ' xoiffrft..y fi'-.ii"* 4 ien ineffec- 
tually with a dead htfk a very considerable length of Wuto: 
«.in the coui oe of a «• 5 , but with, one that »s ali\e, If tut 
pike, when you hast* thiuwn-fr'^ytfai Hue, dots not take it 
quickly, you should lcmove fiomijicnro to anotbei patt , 
this fish beinc m ' d for biting almost inimediitelv, if at 
all. ‘bliSjtisual i units of *fecding are abput {wo o’clock in 
the morning, and*four in the afternoon; and Ids chief 
haunts near the hanks of rivers, atnoiig the weeds, rushc s 
and reeds , in wharfings, deep holes, eddies, scouts, and 
shallow > , under stumps oKtreesJ and at the mouths of 
elite 01 dishes, whe^c they discharge themselves, into the 
river : to* may be t iken either in suiuhi^r oj winter, but the 
latter i* *- is the* fittest; ai uS a> strong boisterous wind 
\r !1 gtc.'tly favnut your sport. 0 hew of this fish me to hi* 
j. ct with in the S’t w River * so that these diftctiopS may 
It* tonally adapted fc every kind of water. 

► . 
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^ . k Jmtructiom jor catching » 

""'Tn’ys fish commonly bifiss with great ffeedSm, if the 
tickle and baits you ‘make use of are ehoseiT with judg-» 
ment. Trout may be taken either in ihe common method, . 
or by whipping with flies, bothnailura! and artificial ; add 
fot the' purpose of taking trojjf by flies, you must follow 
the directions, which you will find mentioned for caching . 
chub and dace. In the common mode of anglihg, your 
rod must be furnished ^sfith a stouj top-joint ; and your 
line should be mad# either of Indian twist, oj: sea-grass ; 
^bbscriing .to ^proportion the lepgth of the line to tire size of 
your rod. When you angle for this fish at tile bottom, on 
the drabble, let your line.be loaded by a bullet, witha hole 
drilled through it, ill order that it may slip up and down, 
and two shot pljiced at the distanc e of tlnctrinrhes asunder ; 
the upper one supporting the bullet ; the size of which must 
* beadaptecLto the degree of rapidity of the water in which 
“ycTalfish. Tn>gu»a *U.rc an* y ou ma** angle without a bul- 
let ; and\ise two or three shot, or as, many as 'the strength 
of the curreik shall require. Bait yiyjr hook either with 
two, or three large vwdl-pwsred marsh-worms^ (by some 
called brandlings) * nyatlows, small frogs, three or four 
caddis (for ''i description, of which see the following 
chapter) or hal^a dozen of aaWiies. Whin yquliitd that 
you have a bite, you must conduct yotfself according to the' 
directions I ha/e befofe given you on tfiat subject, in the 
chapter on perch-fishtug* The large* trout are to be taken* 
with most success la a dark efght, with a stoat rod, and a 
line of»$ufficietrt strentfh, but not tpo coarse, baited^ with 
twp laijge lob-yerms*; flapping therewith (which tferm you 
will find d^by eel-fiehS^) on lhe*surfa«e (ff the water 
but d^jerye th|t this methed is to be pursued in listing for 
the ogb'r-sfawn trout alone.* The proper season for these 
are the inonths of April and May. • 

* Methods 
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( 3fltfiod$ 6f angling for Gudgeons ' 

* / " jf ,r * 

Tin* fish, though small, is'’ tlie best flavoured of the 
Vhole finny tube next to the smelt , and will afford you 
no small amusement inr taking him, if you pav due atten- 
tion to i he following rules. Gudgeoftb a\e found, in gn.it 
plenty, in tlu* New River, small rivers,* Ri\ei a, and ge- 
Kcm ally \n most running waters. Those in the Riur Lea 
are of as'v j superior to any othus taken in the environs 
of London, They usifal’v Rcneteilitnf selves undyr weeds, 
in rough wdtex, r ueh ajj the part* about sluices, giaiej^aml^ 
eddies*, and among the sedge growing at ihy^ivks of ri~ 
vexs; pjiticuhulv dming tlic spawning season, which com- 
mences at the end of April, and ends «f)out the same time 
in May. 'I beware best tasted when full of spawn, which 
tCTTii iceludcs tl Jo latter pail of March, «'ind onedxalf ot 
the month of April. 'l v ’he i<»ds vou make use of foi 
taking thus fish, should Jbe b**£/nciyJAd si/,e, y, l 

yoiu line u \* *ry single* hoisc-Jiair, eitlM fiom tlir main or 
tail, or of goat’s hair. 1 Youi hooks must heyuy snudj, l" 
the number of three’ or four on *a ‘ijju. and pla* ed at 'he 
distance of si\ inches from tacli\tha« A curious double 
plugged float, and small shot, fixed at « l -*t three m<l c. 
fcoin Lju: hook* will best aiiswcflr your purpose in tlu p»e- 
« sent insVuft* . '1 he {lenths at which you tec to angle vu 1 ! 

vatv, uc coining to the season of t|je yea^ the nature oi 
< the water, and otfier i ucuui&Unccs ; all which you wiliimd 
xninuul specified in this KJraptel* ; and this, obseivation 
you nius: beat constantly in inwdLin the choice of youi 
baits, rvd«, lines, and dll thcMcst oryouiv apparatus. When 
you fish in t^e Ncvv*8iv«;r, or small riverii, i& tbVj early 
sc a 6 mi, by wn?< h I me m the months of March and April, 
youi i fid must be siaall, your tackle proportionally fine, of 
ringl. horse or gnat’s iuir, yotfr bait a blood-wonii, and 

you 
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Yflanmst jP^niVto the bottoi^ dr*very ne#it; and you 
may also throw in bread* as ground-ha^ v the common me- 
thyl of disturbing the bottom with^yakfc mu& now be 
•disused, as being adapted to the w$r’me\ se^on alone. 
The rules for angling for gudgeons in; May, clifter iit several 
material particulars from the foregoing. They are now to > 
besought for at h water, is the depth equally 

distant from the surface and the bottom, and the bait 
which they prefer before all others, is the caddis oT* castv 
woufi ; of which 1 shall give you a particular description, 
iiccompunied with an interesting observation or two, when 
1 have described tHb manner # of angling with jt. Having 
^ scp.wled.the head from theb^dv, take the latter and thrust 
vour hook into it, beginning at thouipperparf, and bringing 
the point out nearly at thfc end of the tail. Your line must 
be a tine single hafr, with* three <^r four hooks on it, alt 
baited according; to the above directions*; *nd you canmjJ, 
in my ftpinion, Tail of success. But hshall now discharge 
• the piombg- wliirlbl recently muc>- vou, u^utive to the dc- 
m ffjSTpti'on" oir^iMi, ^inaaikbcff^urioug wvoun. 'lire, caddis is 
oik of those little u ptiles which, u',*a certuii? period, quit 
1 1 k i» \ ermiciMar state, *yid assume that of a fly. The titles 
ut case-worm has heept this, in our eves despi- 

cable, ct nature, v.kfi n$rfente lc\th>:; mansion which the all- f 
wise and bentfKTnt Creator of the universe has allotted 
a presci v alive fromthc numerous danga Ao wjiicjf, from - 
hi:' extreme imbecility, he must otherwise have been con- * 
s:anlly exposed/ Thi#mansiqn or ca^e, # as it is termed, is 
composed of a $ubsUtiK‘C^resembling sir aw mixed with small* 
pieces of wood, aud coreret^rwitli a glutinous matter, by 
mcar.ypf which the entrance of tlje water - is prevented, 
and materials ' the little iSbnc tfre firmly cAnentcd 
togetblr: % nuipber rfigff&blafc* &!&£?- are constantly found 
adhering to its sidqf, a/id, By their weight, serve to si#k and 
to detain it at the bottom :*the case, winch at fist is no 
larger t|an a blade of common Bay-grass, continually en- 
* creases 









lake a of wile, wil/ttm fye madftft 

it of a jHwjKi sue. Pask the "upper p«ut of )«Wr ffeot 
link thrwj;h /ht'tytf of the needle, and thrust the *h*ip 
gad «f it, lo h ct!ui with the straight pait of y out hook, Into” 
“the mouth of the bait, twinging theta t ut at the tail j the 
h, aul and point of «your hook lyinL on one tide of the 
nu t lie’s mouth- Having m tins ifannci baited as many 
too is sou intend to us£ on the <«< inon, lav tlwnf in 
') mjs on the Jmnk of the pond, and then tluow t a<h of 
''nun inn mlvtotht whole t ttent ot its length, n seiv- 
inj a sm.t'1 p.ut, w hi' h m»«l lft l«o«< upon tin gioumi, 
fi it the fish, when he has*tA,n joili bah, m »/ he at li- 
beity to swim to somt dist<iiie Ik lou lit pour Ik s it, as n«s 
will othciwv t infallibly refintjubh h% hold, *1>) the nhtwc 
method I on(e taught an cel hv the New Riv 1 , on a spot 
duectlv opposite to Sidlet’s Wells, wlidi weijud i tvtn 
4 >oumjs, and Ivis of the true siher kind. V Uig<* lol, 
ivotm, whi<hJus*lKui pics ions! y kept in mon flu lot 01 

r . xdas$, wifi somctin,tk trmpt ti»,s< U ’> «>li < , s 1 uj . h 

the In t‘ t ’> jit abos c' dfsc t bt »’ nj.lVkrfv I id " ic. uie 

New Tliv i, i ou inife* ,in«,le tvMi Lnes n< n» i tUiun tb'tc 

1 or in u. \ aids long,* loads <1 svith ^ ‘out! bb*Ut, mibb-i* d 
in the njai m. ihose iti.ct>nbvlH* iutht l’i »■ 1 >,wnuh 
is mote i t 1 tli r (t e /mu, /Vtatci w< 1 1 < t « adw 1 
« br rtqijitO '< b its * ii^this |, sf v « i may also 

p., *s,^» KK , i s aid* bailid. tlt'b^i P ituidii, while 
arji i« t i tb " ‘i*Wiuih mokes tht subject of thi, thap- 
to. In th< 1 v)Uinoj,tlis, Hid fitted baits J,e boik dsln imps* 
either sin lied in i^hctwis^ stjuiyx* pieces of raw, f i boiled 

s, ui bu t , pai tidiiWly the\l(Sl«r, and with flit a you may 
ft, If in tin t buinc*-, f*therU«d< r %ys stem's of tbcifiiips, oi 
as now as p< ssjlflo to bttdgo. ‘HVe t you mutft make 
tftrf* of a tl corns* fine* ttladtybfi Sfl^kcrtrd, of a 
gi ea< lenfth, v Wh ttvo dozen of the b«fst et 1-hooks fixtd on 
mfthdoihlo 1 or, s bustles, 1i noose to ejiclf brittle, and 
lotted with <w<> f» t,t tec po-nds wtight a* lead - if you 

• sub 
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shrimps and beef, ahii feh propdrtwmably finer, you 
fc*y catch some ve/y lmgp-si*cd totw^apl da^P* Should 

t bc at any time inclined to angle fbrVfcpse §?b With 
} and lines, you must observe the following rfilbS : You* 
tods should be of | middling si^,* not too long, wit]} a * 
stiff top-joint to enjm, and three In number. Strong silk, 
ol < aip-lines, with,tlnre laigtf*perrh-hookr to cud^ fitted 
on with doflble hog’s bustles, will best answei youi phf- 
pt>s-. Uadi hook must be baittd With the head of a veiy 
hesh bleak oi gud^on , the beard and point of your hook 
being fdked quite thtougl^ olhciwisc you w'rtltonsUntS) 

1 voui bait the hooks must be plated at $ due distance 
tio >i emliofliei, to pieseise tht lifle fiom bung entangled. 
W ith one of your jods ymu must angle ui tlie mid-stHom, 
and with the otbeis ntar to the sides. Bait with pieces of 
tin belly part Either of roicb, da<c, oi la.npieys^ bleak 
and gudqions .ue also yu> eligible Mi ti^s. purpose , bet 
in spja ty paeis I hftv e firqu ently ? >und tL» head of a bl< A 
t \<?t*T every offTW" Wilful Im* whatcVdi . 1 lu^pfbpu time 

of angliifh in the mannci lieu describe d, is by d«y ift tip* 
months ot funs, July, and Augiut. *• * 

' • '*•' \ 

a % sniggle ^ 

1 U' iSH yougsetf with scseiJl lines, kst i»y of them'' 
should t vlwnce t a be broken. They n.usi bu made «f 
<hatk-linc, oi j&iiddlcsSkfed whip-card hiot .twisted too* 
suengh, and of the tt-ngth ofbtwo of ibrec yards. Take 
a sheik hut tlufik. Wtedie. thormtghiy tempered, and break 
off the head path 'bhaipen tit* r^uudnittgpart to appoint, 
b«t it uqpst aotbetoolSnc. Wbtft ywr Sac to the neu’l , 
lialfl^ay, liWfiteWoVa/dS U*e teiddlt*'. < v ake a vscfl- 

scourcd Idb W 0 rm,rantl thn it the puigt of the ifuile 
thioug^<4b*ercatt?re, fiom head tq tail; di >uin^ the head 
x little way up youf line, in oidf i to com r ** l Ac'opan 
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df thtneedle, and leaving a sajnH pcatkia ef felsTajl looses 
the better to deceive the &h v?itfc an appearance «f Aar 
nHMMe bosfy bejftg Iquafiy free- <?eil the tippet end ft 
( fyjjgfr I tip several tijtiei round ye* left hand, that, when, 
* fbti have a bite, you may he able to gw the fish some pjfty, 
■fttrOtder to induce hiftt,to pouch yoir bait. Thrust ci- 
thci a common switch, or the piece d£ whalebone which 
is at thf end of the top-jrpdt'df your rod, into the head Of 
■jouj bait- and therewith guide it caicfuily to ihc blow or 
hole whete you suppose the eel to lie concealed , holding 
jour fine rathet loosely, lest you leai ft thiough tlio body 
of tile worn*). When you puxyive that you havb a bite, 
of Which you will judge by the worny being taken off llir 
nrliflkbonc, allow the ell a sufficient lime to pouch your 
bait, aftt r which you may sti ike £wice v with a quick mo- 
tion, but not top haid, 5s you will othei wise endangei your 
Jifte , aed by this method you will fiv the nbedle in a nov> 
diicction in his tody*. Jf { he does not tome fifom lus hole 
immediately, keep your fine tight, antfhe iyiL <oo« f«nd 
himself compelled to ’dislodge', an3C - t?ft w *nvlant you bh- 
eerve him to relax <ft hu» obstinacy, diag him to land 
to, all possible disp’atth, and discharge the nttdle horn 

S. 1 



/iittf-tytiphi jt>r Whipping, with natural imt artifaial 
1 * 

«• 'i tns method df angling tehy %s«tt*tt«pd With suqpfss, 
for different kiftdi jfef rponth in the, 

,e tr. -The prop* dhpe ofdij for h is abOlft dev eft 'O'clock 
m wlMpr, -ml in sjimfhtt pMpotf wfifcv, wftjhl the 
*■! u has acquit ed a siffiSdnijt •itfptt of pftaft JttttfcA. 
The cod to life used for tHft pteffa# % &e 

'klc <f a d} 01 wVpp 5 iig-rod j a de&rjp&M. you 

wW mtfc with under that titir, in the beginning (if this 
w 1 Tour line mint be made in At manner following , 
• ' ' Tdk 



, irate ftwir Unkft of fin# single feo^w4»8«^. with wa$e|r 
tojftot* it the ends, three fifths of twek^twisted together 
Wtfepof three hair*, two of four, of w$/ 

ftad %cc of eigh^finim These fink* trim* !b* J#Wj 


one to the other, irfthc same mannelr as yqu -whip a buoft, 
with hnc sUk waxlfi with shpe^pakw’s wa# ; tbe*w:ibyai©' 
forming one corajple and ifttfW line, A youdgdjiflkw 
will, at fust, find $nne ddiitiewy In delivering a 
kngtli, undTmay therefore shoiten it, by otmttfB^wlwmvtf 
number of the links he shall think ptopet : th$ top of $*«<* 
line must be formed into a noose* Vour hook must bo 
either fit a huger or less ^ze, accoidjng to that of the t«h 
foi which you <tng!c f and th* sam&tulc will serve to duett ’ 
yon, in the choice of your lines afcd lods also. The thief 
bait# used for thinking *of angling ate the heads of tad- 
dis taken ofif as low as the black? skin extends, (two or 
rhtce on a hefoi, for chub and dace, and a* single ga ft only 
tot b'cak); all the various sperics cf ffics,,bpth satin aland ' 
jjjlt'fr idis Jt t aek an fl biownyelvet, md pieces of men’s dyed 
hats , but the* WWgi W all these art* the cadjflkf, which J 
have found in their hiding-places in'jamiarv, two month* 
ptiot to the cai licit poind at which they have evpt beefi 
disi4>H'>cdby any jfdfcy hroftwi -nglers. My •method of . 
talyung themjs with ds-small lanfimg-net, made of th* caw} » 

< 1 a wjg,Tfffn a piece of* stiOftg wye bent,iound iij leaf* 
ing a sufficient length of »ue tt) serve as a handles which 4 
I tic ty my can# or w^king*sti£k 1 I also put a portion pjf t 
'hi \u edt underwifichi^ny air found, ktfo thg bug whciein. 

1 keep them, Asorfitesa aaicantet^r fried arc equaHfam- 
iavousnblc, parfitKdmiy in th/cotde* deaths, for tfiip kind 
of anghpg. Ytui^ilmd feeing fitted add properly baitt d. 
piac® ygsMtif qtivb? m g$ of thf moats, with your b..rk, 
if pa^^Wm. W#ve the hue bv<A your head, 

in the MM^t&aftaer as a coachman dops his whip? and, 


with tggiwmd motion of youiwiity c^st it sometimes under 
th® opposite bank, add sometimes into the middle *of tin* 


riraai. 


- *s * 
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sire »n>. When } pi* obst ivc a c iu Je or a fissu < e to appear 
on tin suihae, instantly strike, and, if the -fish, you have 
hooked Cu^ v <4 {o'\ e' of a large size, play him deep ftw 
sdfetre t«)u tevie you draw him to .shore. It you haft 
wkh 0 r bf d> of ihe caddis, which j it natmali/ tough, 
•yop tnusi ,t’lvL tin i.T.tapt that jom 'trJt touches tin \v.ur 
and with a great. 1 degree of fore c.^vcrunbtr to ll rest 
ourlujok entndy through* the head.,, or otlniw so you 
jt}us f < xp^ci little spoil. The reason why the fell bite »o 
eageily at tins halt is, that it heais a stnknigitsunblunu to 
a certain da> /-coloured fly of whkh l^ity ait particular}) 
ttmd. I once caught. m» Irtt in tljc? ycaip* the monlfi of D« 
cembe' , inthe ( Kt vv Ri\tr, three do/i 4 n u’,1 a half of bleak 
and dace, by whipping Vrilh :i piece of black velvet only 
to the cruft astonishment c>f many guRhmtn who were 
present at die time tht vcKcl of this colour is tniV iktn 
fo\ the f^h fni (lie oimnon black tlv, and 'the brown vc 1 
vet itpiest nts ,l^e < Sv -du i& fly. In whipping with a fb , 
you must suflli the two to poijth vouf'Stukc v Th ; s m< - 
thod of aiitilyig i> y? lined, l>/ UkJ^>IjI>" are tkiih el' In 
the ait, before all t). *>thei kinds; and you may tftus like 
d ti out, or a ‘ainu <*, with as mush facility as yen ehr. « 
chtib or a* dace, pros irted yfbur tacVlu^tor the ftiritj re 
proportion .tb'y stion vryfaiu mnhtp»ak u. in this case, J 
fi in-iicd v i h jj wiiiow^t reck to precise voiV’linc fron 
In'ng Vncka But obseitfe that you do* not pretend to 
wm « lor 'lih rge kinds of fi»h» till.you h?\c attained to 
^iro' cicrw y taking those of a subnet si/e. U yon won' . 
aerju i ,> degree of|*Afcct»onin this hunch, you mu ( t ac 
Ca otq yoiusdf to fbrow llnw or every fcngili, irom tw-' 
U t wntv y aids and «pwa^ls , bilt, jfor such as fee last 
retti.it n*-d, your rod jpagl be of die dotibk* lu^desJ kind, 
i i . v cry d.ltiluif l > thrMr a line the wind, At cv, n 

y il tunes w. f c t there \ little oflionyind StiirJng , both 
lot thuds , ’ nwtyti, ahainah'e by application ai d 

pia* it '-it h i so ' be a vam attc ant focommum 
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cate to yoo the 'proper tulcs in worSs. I shall, thetdbre, ' 
Only observe th.it, if the wind (hances to blow strongly in 
your fiict, c\ny endeavour to thit>w*^oiir hgjb will hr 
fruitless and that, iu lmth«thc fortgoiiig rd|^,*yo;if Hues 
*nd rods must b, puliortionably stouter and coatse*. * ■» 

• 1*> opt r M/nfwd cf JUppii'g or 7 tapping. 

W hi dthci the we.,thei Is too cold, or the wind too 
hoist*. i. »us to admit of yo ir angling with am prospect of 
*ucicss in the m thud disrrihtd incite preceding chapter, 
jouinaftry your foitime in ‘dipping 01 dapping, a$ \fc 
t« mt it, tier i tiding to* the subjoined f.v tnictions. Your h d 
must he fot.Acd of* font oi ii ' c joint*. hit a fine tap ei tip; 
your 'im ol a t,ii'.'>inglo,i)<tu hum v t > to bottom - with a 
trooa siacd roach or dan -hock, piopulv biatdcd and 
pointed. Thest diru lions u g.tid the N’etf RisoT alonty 
but in all other plans wi.« i. ib- ii*h are larger aud the 
' r 1 apH, \iur u>d a**.’ * k! h n\ si be pro|iur. 

’’ton ibl'f *Ti iiu Hb«nvl iv d toggle rear 
the side Hi tiu »\.r, to'i e ti sulfa list,. nee limn tla 
vv.iics , <. tipi a* to bo ot tl-c s’u .. of the fish V-t* 
ib> tee to the sut£)fi#j and, *> our lint' being lifted eithvi 
with a natural 11/ ot;^,gmshoppV, according to th“ scasor, 
# * a-t it in ; "fdTst rving constantly tiy^taie youts‘‘i with your 
back to the wind^ in this manner you may angle <jfhei at 
top, bottom, or at half water, as yoo fhali judge most con- 
ducive to your Ipptt. *Wln n you have, a bite, suffer the. 
fish to pouch yoar bait before you strike, and^hen proceed 
as I have already directed yfra in that case. In this, a« 
in ail o»her cases of anglino, hi wrh^ fishes fine will alv\a\ s 
stand the best cjptfibe’of sum**, ‘and riemcmbcr^o line 
taken $ chftb , and a tout, with 'a Unc madf, Utc whole 
length, of* a fine single hair, the latter of which uviphed 
sotuetbmg’mOni than fowi-*pounds. and the othtr four 
pounds and half- the chub I took* in the New Ris ea, ik tr 

i 1 
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Boaa-Farm. and the' trout at' Mertcm-Xbbey, beyond 
Wandsworth. In angling with a fly in a deep stream, let 
your bait float ytf tic surface, and be carried away by the 
current to winterer distance you tbink i't : this method 
jmay be pursued with tticcesa when th^, baits are too tender 
* to be used lor whipping , 

k 

r JRu/ts for Winter-fshing. 


Ik tbd* winter season, the fltte<t baits for the New Rnei 
are biood-wotms, white paste, and rnaish-woims f<» the 
Utger fish, ynd c her. vd bit.ui ioi ground-bait. In olhci 
places uSt gentles ami words' - of all denominations, and 
brains of a buflo'k, biuio.-ti, not d tenet), foi nub, lit; Giv- 
ing in a certain poition as giouttd-haitj of width anoth<n 
kind also may be used, mads' 1 with bread and hi ar 1 he 
best winter-paste is of white hreatl, mixed with a small 
quantity* of mild Cinwhiit r heese, g«au u lint', and t o oust'd 
with turnietic th^alfion uMurcuto a powder . with this pasu 
you may ijilx anothet, which > ep *n a wlui 
vennilion. Ithis rcd<piiie is tub, used 'spur-h lv win i 
$xe wate; is scry fouJ and Muddy. The large fish at,, a* 
this season, to be 'ought lot atthc bottom, and thov * f i? ** 

(i a 

« mailer si/t, at half-water, vaitituLiiiyjrihe {ticam> \uv * 
to be foul. ^ sp. 

% $ 


Of natural Flits, Moth, GrasJtfpptrvf Gnats. f,V. 

r 

THi.it several denominations o| ir sects are to be ft>"r\d 
in every month of tats yeatjc affording to th'cii ditto u m 
species, which are so jgumc,,n,j. t^it ihcy cannot jussibh 
be pait*f ulaiired in* the bd c ds whh.h‘1 have pi escribed to 
W^sclf. I tl^ertic re Have cpecifletUbase only whrh sp- 
pbageAto me to bi the most worthy gf attention. You 
ijnflr keep <ht‘tn in a phial, burning a hole through the 
eur- , f»>r the purpose <>f n.irtg them air# or in a dty box. 



wlen the/ aL of 
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a tender mt, add you must spmikle a 
small quantity uf dust >on them, otherwise the moisture, 
which continually proceeds hum U*dwhb«jies, yfrhen pent 
up in this nuuncr, will inevitably destroy tj£em in the 
course of one houl In baiting your hook with these 
minute creatures, y»u must force U c bcaid and point quite , 
through the body,] beginning at* the head and bringing 
tlicm out at the rump: you ijmst also be eaieiul to allow 
the iish a longer lime to pouch the bait than you’aie iu> 
disjoined to do when angling with the caddis* and the 
other ai ticks which I ha.c reccunnyended ior this purpose. 
The dideicnt kinds which I Hull notice heie.aie tiie fbl- 
iowin ' : • * K . * 


Ada’k col'iuied t!y. with spreading wings, wliuh first 

.inpens about \pril and continues l>> llie beginning of 

June, and to which the head uf the caddis beats a most 

*>\ jet lesi’nibhnue. It is found commonly bv the side «f 
» ' ' * 

»1V11S. » 


Thu co w dung* fly, of which' there arc four different 
mVls."' 11 ! lic"*d'i"j*>i*-ol'Tf ciayv bioi?n>tu!our, ln^lhuble to a 
red, of% coarse substance, and is qh'th lesr esteemed by 
the’fish than aitv uf dig others. Th" lest are distinguM*- 
able from, this aiK^yam each otl.'-i bv theii ro join, and a 
finer texture of tluy^bodies ; tlx two next Kin" of a pal©/ 
brown, a.rd’the last a dait^ grCenN % 'lheie is . -> a iinuJui 
oii.iinutioa of t|»eir size, so that the smalle.t ej v*ks arcs*, 
foimed by natuie of so tender a substance, that they can- 
not he used for' any other puipose than fo: doping oi d./p- 
pirij Next to the ua^dis, these are tin- fittest bait for 
n hub. and d.tcc. ' 

A wry small kind qf black fiv, .which vou will fjjnd in 
great jjumbci$ f in !fa£ grass in die month of lu binary • \<n 
must raakt? use of twtuof these £»t a bait> j 
The stone cad-^y, found in -April ott the banks oftneis 
tiiiN, duridg its season, extols every other kind U bait, 
either for whipping or dipping. * » 

» ' TJu- 



' • TRWxT|OXATORYl 

The drake or true; dfB-fvA called by man 
from the month in whicki: is in season, This flv is long- 
shaped an<L spop/dr iite a snake,, "with ye lioiv - and. black; - 
.spots ; its v. ,'ngs arc broad and souring, and cock upright, 
w];h rhrfc long whisks at his. tail. Yau may angle at any 
♦depth of water both wbd*jhisy% and tije foregoing, either 
! 'for roach, dace, trout, or cfiul?. | 

.■l t , '! he ant-fiy, both of the ijjatk and red sort. 4s found id 
■jiU-h- biftocks of loose earth, which they throw up much 
ip the niahner of moles, and which are distinguishable by 
' their colour ; .some bcrsjg of a sandy and, others pf a black; 
according to,ths different species by wlSch they- are inha- 
bited.. These ilics first inakc ( their appearance sit June and 
Continue to tiid end of August. - . * * '■ 

- The gras nop per, which is in season during the months 
of June and July, may be made mb ofwith great. success ; 

. colter the who It? body or the tail part alone.’ . ; 

Two'j.J>Gr : c»,of bugs the one of a line green, the* other 
of a. dark colour* both of' - which' wereffeit disc overe d by 
hrysclf to be fit for the purpose Y»f r "i ■^Te'Srst 1 

these is of a Tory toa^h substance, -and you nmiit force 
ycur hspk quite through his bodv, beginning with that 
part wliereMts junction with the hcfe’j Us kes place. The 
.green bug is found, in July, apd Augus^ on the banks of 
the rirers, end the o ':\Jb>n among the cfWr-tfe yeg in Au- 
to*ijie, beginning of November. One of these bugs 
"is u sufficient bait lor 1 ,-! small fish, but two most be used 
An tlr >se of a large? size. * 1 

* The hthcr-Tong-iegs* the blue-bottle* By.- the large brown 
jrnoth, which i-. found among Uietsedges next the banks' of 
f timers, end the drone-^ee, whose ^ hfcf haunt is ^rnong 
the yclloW dowers gfowin^ by the rivdt’f side, arc all ex- 
cdlett$baits fd^r tire larger kind of fisjii, during tb£ auftimn ; 
■and lor* those of the smaller sort yoy i^av make, use of 
ctbe cfinEjmon- <md !u?%:r-sr/t d bemsc-fly. 
i; '4'l '''*k -cd-wor.a li\* of gnat; isfouhdfrom May tb the., 

V ' * i conclusion 

I" , v . • L 

W .ft '• ' 1 
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row Union of the hot months, Aq on*th<* posts, and rails, hv 
the liver’s, side and on the walls of hemic*. > Of this in> i 1 
thcie ai two kind'', dialling j om iM h*rtl*-’i in^m on'* 
'Huy an. long-shaped, «md#of a *1 ", indfnyig fv ihim.n 
uhsi, with blight 4)imng wing* of a pale gicui ’ Hum 
art pnduud horn Mile blood- won a, and continue lo 
'onii tinru m i tat4 which p&Ui£es in equal measure td 
hothnatuus lheltiad of tfptu stmt is me u< ltd with 
i soil suhst flKt, gtcatl/ KMirihlng the down of a fhistht 
md its bodv is too luidtt lo ad nit o f ..s Ik in* kept ill a 
phtil, as T ha,c dim i t 1 tJic mny In d' spun sot ^n~ 
seiti 'It. s is on<*<f lu hi* thuls foi tin JS.us Run, 
th’on^pout tin whidt of tin *yrm c? ‘i i m 

l } icpt) J/t/Ar/f t*v »> i ' h 1 ii ■‘'In . 

* 

T u djictti<A, wlu h 1 <i.i. i<i li«it mi in till* 
Him t would in-comc doi * 1 » \i<> *bl to nm’il you 
- lul d nu it with any ixpiiknui u tlm uijki who would 

* rtllv unde iTiK!r»«»»sin {ft * »i v , i’ioi m soi ^prtscnti ; 
kw)>v*jou woidd uq iu t i ^ (’ mi’u'ti oi lK 

it t. thin i an possibly In < n m<] to mu in wo'.h« 
i»ut it \ou 'I t ihl 'hi k h it n ik , ' out own ohai 
\ at ion ana t ont »\ ui££ mu.* supjdv d i vs«nt of suih a sis 
t.ncr .iniHTtue' th t you wilt 1 1.1 the ft * t 1 1 mst u - 
tn ns calculated the hist ni nmi possitn t > i , t,ih toe 
ctfat r. qinMiqn Nou should, «t th t, j nti t on a 

’ w<k lucik, till foul *\i* Attaint 1 i> ww 1 u* ot pio- 

* \uij ut tin »t, wlAn^jou m.i chstosi « n \h ' m f a 

sma’tiift «i?c* When you hue <)) «,♦ lonu.c <i ntm l 

fn, lays, tie of the sstnt| spntis < r >\ t lal huo t \ot, 

md yog will thgitfiy fie i it tilled u> tnuifli it whh 'Vk u. i 
dtgi<v*of exactness. ♦JJhumj toft, ckd i 'su^n itn u an- 
titv of hairs, ln>ok\, foathci >, do n ot \ v oiw kinds, i’k. 
util alJthiVlui aquisitts,Mi >o i a lugtronh o pc .eh 

» >n < 1 1 r n with YMXCd sftk, to the 1 iwik »>J ihc 
» '‘■’sink, 

* r 



y T 

■•.iHttiC, a &tn$ic lUvfe. , 

sty-knot, to pievcr^. »oM» badfe 




ilc ciotH&w TUBH f#f 
turns, till yoff 
the shank, thftta*' 
it silk till you haye 
he wings must he 
test mng-fotbkr. 


Mtthi sa*>e dna#drtwb»gii 
jajtsdthe «lkj, o» fftfts,* ^ 

drought Jt withW\n ittoqM 

cautiou* neither to 3 n&£ ^tn^ut off 
plorc ril'd ftuther 

made of a Beldfat^s ^^^xmhg's 
$nd of a length proporftJplKq the s&e of your hook, to 
whidhtNey must he neatly ‘whipped laying one on each 
side of the hook,’ ncqj its bent, and the small ends of the 
fd&um cocking upright. Hu'se tnd^ must be whipped a 
little between the wtnjfs to iriSfke the°m spiood in duo pro- 
portion as td length and bieadlh, aftei whit h you must 
fasten your silk tight will) one 01 ^wo sljp-knots, and cut off 
the supuriuous paits of the wings, ‘'Oven pasf another 
piece of the smie silk along the straight pjtrfc'lrf yout hook 
and noTunher. You must now tyke as much down or 
fur as you shall' want, of* the c olour of»the Ay which you 
would inyUtc. and spift \n t^!IP%NNimd , *&t wj^mfetT’ 
upon y our Hook, usi^g less of it nt*t>r the bent fffin at the 
£>ther end, that youi fly may appear properly tapei t tl.c 
body must also be considerably thickiq^n the middle than at 
either end. When \ ou haw ffoed cjpJaU thd down 1 ecjui * 
site fm vom pupor* , J^ts^k with t«s<> oFtl^WMlip-itnots 
th^w-ity jwit, and c^^Fipn the ustlys$ ) l*H 4 and abo 
un * opt duoas h off* 'Mtoita J # thttj your 

an »< con pi'tml, It Wtut&jff $eedk^ tpi fnawf'snv 
‘in .*d •< 'j op* .V « a* tin? fWb Wtf biid «| dfytm si u,yw% 
witlrn/ 1 th*hafj«nt, ’ f * fc |'*jr '* . • 

^h 1- ji' i. 1 Hies'iifiil other ins< ^>^t y 

to p#»t«s. 'wet at, ureVV *Mfep tfc. 

».«*# *\ c^n* * *w V* 

the b' K fh t,r^ flat b to thqtf 

rf pu’led Ivin Kill rip ol thenar of (wik bMN^ 4 hfmiui , 
tlo 1**1 do'tn 1 *« t.o^.'fyfiyrukbiSiofa hog the w od 

f , wTf *|l* n ,j 

* * r ./ * * * 
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«> ,Jvtfbn( 


w. ■ •. -i 


^l^ytJEf-arL of 
^feb/ success, that _ 
l&dly deserves the 


i’ Though in jfefct, very gtiM; 
%^c kle shops, '-jttovfilcSR^ 
chooshi^ them. 


j j* «» i 
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' directions /fate ', # iforl 
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As the* foundation tf fly-ashing, it may not be ifopro- 
P^to give the list of flies for each sttonth in the yewi.jp- 
^ctsS&tg to the directions qf Charles Cotton, - esq. -first 


pi&Giihed in £he year l*>7o, together with sirfh variations 
as Have been made by later proficient^ and published by 
fjyer writers on this subject. Mr. ■cStbn confesses tliaf 
persons b&idc himself begin fly -fishing' j^the^. month 
Vf’lahuRnry yet even in this month lie has bfefen sttccess- 
ful'&^taking ‘grayling. ‘There are Hu* fear- d ays io t h e 
"hjonth fitefor tire spert? and ®n7^*8ft Wo m 'tli^ 

dayp. during a warm jpn. ■ 

' • '■■ V . . 

JANUARY. 

' A! '(l3j6re!are' no alterationd3fe'"iGottop , g directions for 
mlh&,-.'wiiich we-t:icrgfof fflffl^ r-nearlv in Tm%i»n words : 
'/If^Te^-br^wn,^ 
almost white : the 


!dd cur, such as theyft 
Btairon the tehajped 

■brown , but the su^ptfe^wji^dogbf life.— ^ 

fefour will not doritlhi^jish itViU 
■#sti?|d\»tourv • kM * 
l^’helittfobri^i 

-.fcMi&oriljr dfcehaivjiext the Hi&flfa i 
‘dt imbet of pairtin^s for, wtd <he ‘# 1 M 4 



ba mallard 

:>-j, - * , * 

coat- 








^ i 







lfnft and of .(hem I de#«» in thfeMson, saw an> Gke* 
with a fly, of above afoot long- Edr^flB&tie opts. aba# 
the si/i of a suteJt, yWi gnay take eaou|^jw/h the t%» 
flics abt \enicntioite&. M * , 


* 

• 1 . 


reiwL 


_ . i he httlc red4irowa. 'flh# dubbing of flue must 
somewhat blackci titan that A U&t month, and vftapt , 
with Walk silk. * 

2 \ pi tin hackle, or palmer-fl^, to be made <>k fekafoi 
ostiah Juii iwiput, or tied dvam to flu dubbing with Jsefl 
silk, a nl th< luiki *ot aiWiotkovci the vi bob. 

i 1 he U'-si r Wulgle , wh£h k„n dr wit a a black body* 
i f llyei twist o*w it, and a icd U Kltei . „ 

1 I he yi «. t b Jftje \hi bod^ ol tins mi ll v bitch# 
md w upped with t ted fiaiWi of i i *ju>n untiinuiicd. 
We sometmw s naibtlk haihl* -ieaincj all ok , stmuonmov 
birbd oil, a ! tiljj , and. scum Am, <. Ua«V*e vfokKltgth 
ffcaa* ’^qa.tinwp, ^or th* l^n K if ihi^dy, which 
makes ikswnh hi ttdly and by \vhxh4«iu i l^aic killed. 

\ Gold t v i st hackle. Bhbbi d w Sh < i id tivi , the body 
>,I nk, and a red t catfc ijr mu the vhoie These 1 ukits 
m taken from rtiflfto eleven, m tlic minting ai>d now 
<*nf + o thjap in the"3ftec*00lk ) T hej do evat evi.chor, 5 
and suit aUWatcis, and a«^ in the s*.a* ^ 1 

C The gfoaAhm. Tins is madc*vith leai’s nZ.tr <6f » 
dun ct»kw, *n4 theo^ wfogs^f the k t flur ol.a mallard 
nc ir his tail. This iff flWfttW flic fywt flj for t4* mohflV 
and is productive of mc&flport to the nuglci. 

i \ht great bluWoa, Tbe wings of the dark gtty 
feathei of a diftftnqg of ^beat's hairtn&i to 

the rodfe i, apjpfd s#all qotoj% of Jbhw camlet, 

8. Tim dmk-br^rn, The vfiijgs of a gr tsf drikeja fea- 
ther, jituf flve dubbrng of t be brown hafl! fiom the flank of 
» brearied cow. * » ' 

» a w * * * * R 



izas 4 , > j 

Iti TiseW tiie above hacklfis, tb^ jufglfr will twcoh 


k?ct that Scfenti $f them suit one water, and some another , 
,«*# likewise pat a proper ^ttentkm to the sky t for their 
afee apd cpIoj^ }S to be altered qpcpwSngl) . In dtai water 
1 a small hackle is best', add iqdeep coloured watu, a larger* 

' * ( 

The some dies to be usqpl la this cSonth as in the pre- 
ceding 4 , exclusive of which we have, ‘ 


1. Thfc little whinmg-diin, whkh is made of the botto n 
of a squirrel’s tail, an^j the wing of the grey ft at hex of a 
drake. . * . 


4 The brlght-browt, madC'eithet of the down of a 
spaniel, oi thht of a cow’s flank J with a grey wing. 

3. The whkish-dun. The wipgs o* tlm aie mide uf 
the giey featbei of the, mallard, and tim bodv of lot* mot- 
fif canid’s hai» 


4, The thorn-tree fly, made of a perfect blark', ink 
mixed v.i'h efijfit oi ten 'pairs of JsabeWa-colou^ o nu 
hair. 1 li^ bodv ve.y *sm tll^aJRWWhe jaw* >• (ifTBT^ i* 
nuJtaid’s fcAbu. 14ps fly is famous Yoi its rxu » tion 

* 5# The blue-dun. ’I be dubbing for this fl\ tonoMs of 
tlw; fine blue hair mnibed horn the ^rt k of a gie hound 
The wings should be very white, antNrom the tenth t » 
♦jhc twcnty-fouuh o l the iSSSfcth he js*most cc%*nly ul'u 

" 5ir.to , in Ilavhins^a bit notes on "Wahon’Wand Cotton’’. A>/ 
lag, has tpi, i«uark oti -/s^fja-^olour^ st/o^tu lit 
«“ ArfWuWc ^bcr»\ft, v,hohaAm*«rve^^ btfwotehwfaeth, da w , 

“ *woi Phi'ip the wcofcd, king of’SjpW, with whom he bad tin 

* Xrv <\>„utnes in dowry, In the gS02* having determined 

*' to lt> y m to Ostcnd, then m the po«ie«»KMi of lie* lienees, in> 
*' pw* «p-nc«B, who a&pwM him rtSuM expedition, made « 
“ v«w. that uu it *•». MMw die wduhl ,Matt dNbgt hwadotbes. 
“ GMptry tot expectation, snathe «o4*«ays, it was Shu* years 
« bdlw the place u,»s reduced, in whidfflflliei feighaew'k linen 
“ l att tte'tpPred the aU vwoenuondl h«f ** • * i 

1 Ufjl lus colour a, wldtiSh } cHoW, or buff colour a liltle lolled 

f > t - 6 111 
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t. The Jiti^ fclwk grw^t tlw dnbi&ig eitbA- of the tu* 
of a black water-dog, or the down of |*young black water- 
coot the wings made of the mate of 'amtaUard, *as white 
fUS iin bi procured : the b«^}y>*£]y small, 'and 4bts win$S 
not to extend beyond it, , t • • . 

7 Atiri the midd.i of this month ;ue *he blight brown, 
which < ontinucs in u|e till ahoyf thi tenth of April. Thh 
ditbldng foi it is to tfc had out of a skinm .’x lime-pits, of 
die ban of an ahoitAe calf, which will h. tamed to*goW-» 
f oloui by the sticnglh of the lime. lhe teathter Of a 
hiowu hen is bt st foi llit wings. 

. 

, ASJUL. f 

t >k h i« klus an i tH< * in March av: th * samfe as those id, 
‘lus n,o ill but thc\biuwns man b< lapped wi f n red silk, 

, ,d Hie duns with*ycUow. In tais tnoaai ai$. likewise 

' , n, * f ' , 

l Pin small blight hi own, nlnJ> i^'iadc of epaaiei’s 
•mi, with a light gnjy winp 1 1 ‘ •!» % kcr, *,rf ck ai water, 
n'«i hiignt dav. * # t 

2. Thc*daik hiowh, the d ilbii.v, tl t! _ sitne colour. 

1 , iyN .1 d will \ iolotH oloui » J tairV,. The wing of. 
v fu \ Oatha oi j muTlaid 

t l” ui the sixtlrto the tenth of tins montl* use the 
* iolJt-l3v, winch i* mads of.d shirk \i,K MT vr'th the 
* - in ,, of il e daik leather of* a molten* • • 

l. lie whhlinj-dun. This is mad* < t t. < on of a 
tix-fubf and ribbed abclit with yellow s.ik < < v. mgs o£ 
tin pale giey feathec .of* d mahaid. . I hi' fif is usually 
uken at noon, from the twelfth of the month to the end 
ot it, ,qjd <k casionally "to the ( nd of Jane. 

5. 'JTie yeliow-duti.* £hib withe small quantity of jlale 
yellow cjpewel, &uxed jjfflx ibx-cdb tSown .from the tab’, 
and warp with ycllltev :.the win« c 1 a palish s&rling\ffea- 
tlu*'. 'lhjsily Is $al»rt front fight to deten in the morn* 

u • lug. 
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ing, and from two to five So the afterao&n y It is a good 
fly for April and May. 

6. Tl^p horsey-flesh-fly. The dubbing of this is a blue 
mohair, with a pi nk-ooloured ^nd red tammy mixed ; the 
• wing fight-coloured, and the head ^ark-brown. This fly 
is taken through the.monib, and killi best from two hours 
before sun-set, till night. I 

t 

« %AY' « 


This" month and the following arc more favourable to 
the fly-angler than all others in the year ; wherefore we 
•ihall be very particular in describing JSie flies proper to be 
used ; and first speek of tkbse kinds that are least in 
esteem. c r# " 4 • * 

1. The turkey-fly. The dubbing Ravelled out of some 
blue stufl* and lapped about with yellow silk : the wings of 

% the feather ofi^a grey mallard. * 

2. The great-heckle, or palmer-fly; the body yellow , 
ribbed with*gl>ld twisty the wings of^a mallard’s feather, 
and the flubbing of, tl*" fur of &i\Lack spaniel. 

3. The Sight-brown with a slender body ; the dubbing 
m twirled upon small t^d silk, and raised with the poinjt of a 

needle, that the ribs or rows of'sUkjnay appear through 
the grey L feather of a mallard forms toe wings/ 

4. The little-dun. The dubbing of a blur’s dun-haii, 
* whifled upofli yellow siilj j thfc wings of tlie grey feather 

of the mallard. • U 

5. The white-gnat This is cdhiposdU of a bhwk head, 

and a pale Wing. # J • 

6. The peacock-fly ; the bidfy of the Whirl of a pea- 

cock’s feather, with a red head, ^and the wings of^the fea- 
ther «»f a mallartk . • t * • ! 

7. The cou;-ladyf*a Small fly; t|ie wirfgs of a°red fca- 

i hei^ or stApcs of a red hackle of a /lock : the body of a 

oeacock’s featheP. .. 1 £ * 

* 1 * © 

. c ^8. "The 


o 
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8. Thifc cow-dung fly: the tubbing a mixture of light* 
browa and yellow, and the wing the dark-grey feather of 
a mallard. * m 

It is to be remarked, that all the hackles aud flie% taken 
in April will be taken this month ; only" the flies must be* 
smaller, and the hackles brighter. • * • 

t Wc will now proved to those flies which are most in 
esteem this month, yiz. • • 

1. The dun-cut. Dub with bear’ s-cub fur, anc^ a little* 
yellow and green crewel j warp with yellow or green ; a 
large dun wing, a n cl # two horns^ at thfc head, made of th^ 
hair of a%quirrel. This fly almost certainly kill*. 

2. The artificial green-drake# This comes # in about, or 
soon after, the twentieth of the muifth, and is taken, at all 
hours till the end cjj*.June*/in stony rivers. febsewe the 
following directions to mak^ it. On w large hookSi^b with 
tamers hair, bright bears hair, thv soft^lown that is • 
combed from a hog’s bristles, and \%lkny am let well 
intermixed ; the botiy lojng and ribbed about with green 
silk,*or rather yelltfoj silk vnaxed wirrti gieen t wfcx: the 
wisks of flic tail of the long hair sables, or fitchet ; 
and the wings of the while-grey feather of a mallard dyed * 

v el low. % 

* ^ 

a. # The artificial st<we-fiy. Make it of bear’s dun-hair, 
.with a little brown and yellow camlet wel^ mixed, but* 
disposed in such a manner, mat eta the belly, and* towards 
the tail underneath, thcjfly may be more yellow than on 
any oilier part. Place two or three hairs t>f a black cat’s 
beard on the top of the l\ofck., in the Arming, so as to be 
turned .up whtn you Wju-jJ an your dubbing, and to stand 
almost Ufuight. ..Rib you# fly with, yellow silk ; make the 
wings long'#®!' |arge, *of tire dark^gr<»y father of a* mai- 
led: ». • t 

4. The .Mack-fly.^ The body black, ^he whirl of an 
ostrich deatlfer, ribbed with stiver twist, and the hackle of 
* u 2 * a Jllaik 


l 
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a. black, cock over ail : this'fiv will k'Ul> but is At to ht 
mentioned will? pie two preceding. 

5. The little yellow May-fly. The shape of this is 
precisely the -same as the grefn-dra^e, and of a remark- 
ably bright yellow, which, is made of bright yellow cam- 
lft, and (he wings of'ap.vhlte-gicy feather dyed ycliovw 
fi. The camlet-fly. This is shaped like a motli, and 
its wfigs are finely diapered or watered. The aitiflcial fly 
made with dark brown shining camlet, ‘ ribbed oxer 
with a very small light green silk ; the wings of the double 
grey feather of a mallard. It is a killing fly for small iWiu 

'll c f. 0 J 

and likcvriue for graylings. 


The green-drake and slone-jiv ar<£ taken till about the 
twenty *burlh of this month : apd tiics*proper to the month 
arc, cv 

1. The owl-flv, VV.th is taken, from the twelfth 10 the 

. ■w / 1 

twcnty-forith of this n-onth, late at mght. Dub with tht, ’ 
white of* ? vrw l’s*&ii, andr’et the wing be while grty. 

2. The kani-Tv/ir Dub with the fur of a VMlow don 
cat, anti Ujc;mv% wings of a wil4 mallard's feather. 

3. 'five pu.jdi -hut kk% made wit^a purple body, whip; 
about with a red capon’s feather. ^ 

4 . The gold-twist-haekle, with a purple -body, ■Uh.k 
abouuwkh a red u-pon 9 s*fcatliet. 

Flesh-fly. For dubbing makg use of a black spaniel's 
fur, aruf blue weol mixed ; an\l let the Wnng be grey. 

iu The little lVsIi-fly. 3Vlaljje*tl!e body of the whir] of 
d peacock’s leather, and the >ijug§ of the grey feather of 
a drake, c * . g • *" 

T Yhc peacock-fly, [ The body ancl w^]| J*o|Jv made of 
the fcatiier^ofkhe peacock. 

Sf The nnt-fh'. T>uh with ; S«4 f red camlets 

mi ted, and let the wing be light ‘ , J ' ' * 

« J ' *9. The 
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tv. The hrt^vjCgnat. Mak*thef b&dy very 'lender, with 
foiown and violet camlet, well, mixed, and the wing a 
whitish 'grey. . •• » 

10, The little black-gnat^ The dubbing blaffe^ mohair, 

and the w mg a lightish grey. • # 

1 1. The green-grSsshopper. The^ dubbing of a mixture 
of green and yellow wool* libbed over with green silk, 
;jid over the whole & red capons feather. 

1 'I'hc 4uite d tin-grasshopper. The body madt of £ 
dun camlet, and very slender, with a dun hackle at tire 
top. 


• j ».LV- % 

During tjiis month *all the* mayflies that? are taken in 
June, will be and likewise the foiiow^ig: 

1 . The orange-fly, ^Uub with ^orange-coluured wool, 
and make tile -wings oj^Ahe feather frojja a Efihskbird’s 
wing. • ^ * • 

The little whjtc-dun. The^ody shtAikl be made of 

wlate mohair, and the Vings of the blue feathes of the 

• * • • • 

Jin on. • % • 

j*Thc: wasp-*ly. Make this oAdark-browu dubbing 
ov rise the. fur of a bluet, cat’s tail, ribbed about with yd- 
»ow Siik ; and Ihc^mgs of the grey feather of «? mallard. 

?, The black- hut kk. The body must be made of the 
with 1 of a pcaimVs feather, «yid a^black^iack!' 1 fr at her- 
on the top- Hie re is likewise another without* wings* 
made^f 1 peadk v k J $ v&nrli # * 

b. The black- bluc~£ttJU| The wiijgs must-be made oft 
the feather #f a blue pjiwns wing. The dubbing is the 
fur of *i black rabbit mixta with a little veliow. 

. . • . •. • . 

■ , , • AUGUSlt •• 

In this month Ste takenthe same flies as K> July j iike- 
'vise,, . , ' , • 

• • 1. A 
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1. A secohd kind of ant-fly ; the dubbirig (jf the darkest 
brown hair of a cow, approaching to black, with a dark 
wing, aijd some .red, warped in for the tag of his tail. 
This fly is, almost certain to kii^ 

2. The fern-fly ; the dubbing of* the fur of a hare’s 
neck, which resembles fern in colour,' with a darkish grey 
feather of a mallard’s wing. This fly is also a good killf r. 

3. The white-hacklc ; the body Composed of while 
mohair, and warped with a white hackle featiiei. 

4. A < Harry-long-legs. Made of lightish bear’s luir, 
and a donnish hackle, and a few hairs of light blue mo- 
hair, and a little fox-cub down , warp with light grev or 
pale blue silk, and make the hread Urge. This fly is com- 
monly taken in a tkyidy, windy ’day. \.J the «an>r 
browns and duns that are takin in month of May, 
are likewise taken in this monthj, 

* 4 SEPTEMBER. 

1. The car it 1-brow n } the dubbing c pulled out of the 
lime of a wall, whipped about wim red silk, and the wjng 
made of a ihikish gr(*y mallard’s feather. 

2. A fly to which r> > name is given, but thus made , thi 
black hair of a badger’s skin, mixed with th< ytliow soi!e«( 
down of a sanded hog. 

Exrlushc of the two ahovementioried, all tiic same f„ts 
jr<“ taj^tn in September as in A|ril. 

i *■ 

OCTOBER. ( 

c The fli^s which* serve for the pn^ of Mao h, arc lik< - 

wise pioptr for that of October* • , 

f y v 

. <NoyEjMBf RJ 

Tr.e flics proper f(*< November are theT mvs a? those 
< htrh uie tak.i nm Fcbiuary ‘ / 


JBFCFUCRI R 
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■ t DECEMB&R. 

It is not a very frequent custom to «ngi<*with a»fly either 
in this month or in January*, hut when the v'eather is very 

mild, it is sometimes done. In this case, a brov^i, that. 

| 

looks red in the hand, and yfcllowish.betvmt your eve and 
tlje sun, will both raise and kill in a c lear water, which is 
free from snow-broth. • 

It may bt proper to remark, that among all the files 
abovementioned, none are so proper to kill a dumber, 
even of the largest fish, as the Drake and Stone-fiv. 

An ingenious writer on this* subject says, “ 3 he reader 
may depend on tins list "of flies* and rest assured, that 
“ with fimnd or oilier ofVhis list ^>1' flies, especially with 
“ the palmers on.dvackl®, the great-dun, \dai k-hrown, 
“ early and late brfght-Vawn. the black-gnat, \ylnw-dun, 
“ great whirling-dun, djffi-rut, green and grtv-dra^scam-. 
“ let-fly, cow-dung-fly, little ant-fly, badger-fly, aftd fern- 
‘S fly, he shall catch trout, grayling, chut>," and dace, in 
“ any water in England o» Wale% ^always remembering 
“ that ifi a strange water, he firstAries the* plain, gold, 
“ silver, and peacock lytckle.” • 

After the above log, of Cotton’s Flies, to which we have 
made some few nSs&ssary alterations, it may be proper to 
give the following Catalogue of Flies, as it is separated 
into three divisions, uiiderfthe titles %f Moclern.C' j ta 1 ogue 

of Flics. 

• * 


‘ :,t 

HcuderniSiia 
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tafogiw e? Flits, 

lumber # I. « 

• * * 

'* ' res KVA&vf* 

• '% . ' 

l. PEACOOf’s^tACKts. ‘ Pcacrck’s herrah*tie,,or in- 
terchanged with* ostrich hot!, warping red silk, red cock’s 
heckle qver all; it mar be vaiiAl hv a black cock's hoc- 

. t «e 





\ 


kle and silver twist. ‘ Taker* chiefly fmx& t$nt to eleven 
in the morning, am] from onetothree in the afternoon. 
Wilis' and, the several 4'tber-hackles, : described in the mwse 
of this week, tfeing-very U^bptfng^jts, should atwaye bw 
|irst tried when the angler pomes to a strange river ; and 
not changed till he found out, and is certain* what 
particular fly is upon th| water. 

2. The redffly ; ia'made, of a drake’s feather, and the 
body 8 f a red hackle, and the red part of squirrel’s for. 
He has four wings, which lie flat on Ids back. 


MA&CH. „ 

* , . f ' 

1. Ash-colouied-dun, DufrSvith tire rotate -of a fox’s 
tail ; wai p with the pale yellow ^iik :• whig of thc-paie part 
of a starling’^ feather. This fljL. whic/} is also called the 
viclet-dun,/apd bluc-dun, is to jie.-fourtd on almost every 
river: varies,murh in its coiou^according. fo the season 

of the year. In Mprch and September it is called, and 
very properly,* the violefwlun, for it has often that hue j 
and therefore it is uspalrfo rr»£ thd blue violet newel witli 
the fox-cub* down, lei April it assumes a pale ash-colour, 
and in May a beautiful lemon-colour, both body land 
wings. In June and July it is bluc-^lack. ami flora July 
it insensibly varies till it becomes of primitive colour, 
violet dun, which it never foils to do by September. 
r 2. QreenrpetiCockvhttcklp. •. <$i;oeaash heriiof a peacock: 
warping* green silk, * black hackle over all. Taken from 
eight to eleven in the morniijg. V * - * 

« 3. Dark-baown. ^ub with tW hair of a dark- brown 
spaniel or calf, that looks fuddy n^t^t^hg exposed to wind 
and weather : warp with ruddy orl^hocolate-coloured silk. 
The wiflg of the darkish vfra*£ bf a. starlhig’s quill-fcathrr. 
Taken chiefly from 4^|p» . tjlkpeB^tbe Renting. * The 

same fly ii taken in sjj&p uifetpr. <'¥ • j. ■* 

* f '* 7 " ,o * 

■ t X . Sj „*. * ■ « 
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APRIL. 

1, Blue-duit. Bab tntfcthe ftu Qf*at£^$r-rat,*nd waip 

with avb-coloui ■ throwing *of & coot's feather** Morning 
aiul afternoon. m ' * 

2. Peatl-colour, or herofi 4 tan. pul with the yellowish 

or ash-t olouietl heil of a heron , warp ash-coloored 
silk wing nom the shoit fcalh or jf ahuon, oi fiom a 
root's winfy'ol an aslt-( olour. • 

s. Kpidcrt-fty, comes about th< middle of Api 3 > if the 
*p» m<* be favourable. The winr,s ur triad* of a wood- 
rock's father, that* lies unde* the but end of. the wing; 
the bodv of a icj<f-colnuitfjl silk? with a ^ black cocks 
hackle v f fffpfc d twre'o: tfyice rouftd. The shape of the 
body the $ unc as tka}. of Inc u*t-dy In brii^t and wann 
titles this fiv appeal*, ai^l ' w w o? beds 0$*$^ ncl by 
the waterside, where* jp Midi width* 1 t s ^ovemenlkaned,. 
»hes mav be found in clusters ft w tlu*p idalc to tSe latter 
t'ttU of Uh month. • % 

<t. Cow di.n«'-flv, ,con>i*s #n .hotit^tlu, middle of March, 
«»d ( oitlfnu s till tht 1 ittu < ml of AjAil , i tit it is not to be 
’islu^l with un'ess it he .^fuki wines, da TL<* wings should 
tit mul« **t the bluo^'alber of .1 hen tippco wyh yellow, 
loijc flat - mike^hc body of a Umon-cokuied imhan, 
with a vrllow fo>ther about it. The w i -it ‘hould look 
like the (41*0 hope ant-fly. I * • • * 

• * * 1 ^JAY. 

1. The ouk-fly. cull this* the ash-fly, and the* 

othets the t.lnnon-fly* 4 ’^c head of which is large, of an 
ash-cotuui , the tipper part of the ta'dy gteyish, with two 
or thice hairs qi Mi{£ht> 4 )iow , o*nt^ct, # an 8 a vciy litflt blue, 
and sojuetifhcs *i hair or two of ligli/gfecn*: the k<il pat t is 
gieyisb mixt with qrangc • the wing of a^uoftfed brown fea- 
ther od' a woodciet, partridge, or biown lu.n, the hook 
No, ff or 9. This is the fly which is seen so frequently in 
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April, May, and June, 'on thohody df the ash); oak, 'willow, 
or thorns, growing near the water, standing with its head 
downwards: itj£ an excellent fly; but difficult to imitate, 
being of rftany colours, unequafly raided. It takes chiefly 
in the ftioining; it does not seem to come from any caddis; 
for it never drops in great numbers on the water ; and the 
wings are short, and lie flat on the back, like the blue- 
bottle, or large flesh-fly. , 

, 2. The orange-tawncy, o range-hiown, camlet-fly, al- 
dcr-fly, Withy-fly, or bastard-caddis. Dub with dark brown 
camel’s hair, or calf’s hair that shines, or barge-sail , warp 
with deep orange ; black hackle under the wing, 'flu- 


wing of a darkish feather of a mall art! or starling. Chiefly 
taken of a mbrning before the g^een-^lrake coifecavpon the 
water. y ' v .<• 

3. Silvf^twist-hackle. Dub Wijlf the herl of an ostrich 

.feather'; warp w : th dark green, silver-twist, And bhwk cock’s 
hackle Viver all. T<uken from nine till eleven, particularly 
on a showeryday. « 

4. Light-flaming, <cr‘ spring-brown. Dub with light 
brown of a ''calf; w^rp with orange colour; Wing of a 
pale grey mallard’s feather. Thi*} is a good fly, ami taken 


chiefly before sun-set in a warm evening. 

5. Sooty-dun. Dub with black spacers fur, or the herl 
of an ostrich, wa:p with green; wing, the dark part of a 
idnd-mil oj: codft. TSben best a showonr flay, and like- 
wise* in the months of April and June. \ 

6 The yellow-mi Her, or owi-flw. i he Ubtly of a yellow 
‘marten’s fur,* or ostrich herl dyco lUrfF-colour : wing of the 
ruddy feather of a young pftaroc&SyWing, or*palc brown 
chit ken. Taken fron\ two till fo&r in the morning, and 
fiom‘sun-set till teff at nijrifitT - * ‘ 

1- Dcajh-drake. The body, one; fieri o£ blftck ostrich, 
apd two of jfcacock ; sjiver-twist, blad/ hackle : Wing of- 
the dark feather of* a mallard, of a cbpjjrt&colour. Takes 


chiefly jn an evening, when the 

. ? 6 


May-fly it almost g&nc 
8. Huzzard. 
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8 . Huztardf *Dob with pjde temcfn-coloured mohair, or 
ostrich feather dyed yellow : warp with yellow , gold twist 
and yellow hackle over ail. Wing of> a vetv pale aiaiUul's 
feather, dyed of a lemon-colour, the wings laigc,*!and lonrn 
then the body, lying fiat on the back. Taken in a Bluster-, 
ing day, before the \lay-fly comes Jn This fly is little 
known, but the most beautiful of its sppf <es that frequent 
life wati j. It is larger than the,gi Gen-duke , of a beautiful 
It mon-colour, both* body and wings, which aic four ut 
mmibei, and lie dost to its back. It is to be met huh but 
in few j i* c is, and is deenu d a great ^aii >stty , and in tlio c* 
livers that pioduce* them, tlidv appear in gu*t m nibtrt 
about the lattei end 6f ApTll l at sal ich time, and alt^i- 

waids, f * iisf at\ them very cageifc. u<nb ,l cvs 

tins is atrtie watei-^h . it jj suppostd to be 1 ^uccci boai 
serv Urge cadci.i. *^,1 . 


’* JUNE 


✓ 




^ I. Caddiv flv, wfeich proceeds {*<> u *h< fofl-hai*, ' c^'ns 
with June, and is a Urge fl^, havmgJo>.i \»,n^s,ot a pile 
vellow, and liKPwUe a bodv of pala v a v,*t >Vd vuth 
bio vi. 'I ht wings ate made of a \elibv, he u’s ti .'hu the* 
bodv of abufftonued ytliowfui.i hbcdw *h c’jts. blown 
silk, and a' yellow^h tkle thtee tunc . mu d lilC st lh< s 
mc*not all gone till the end of thi hist week in Jilv; 
and are to be fashed with J at the cleat 1115*0* t] > < * iter, 
aftei it liSfc been! discoloured, when n* cthu u\ wdi do so 
well. •Wilde in\he state ijf a gtub, it i i ..n admnaolt b ut 
fot fishing at the buttons , , * 

2 . Sky-colauicd btlu&fifr, begins and endv’vth the month 
of Jonf. It appears 0|fy^a» the ^venir^ of a ui\ lot 
day. It it made of the fclthef c^ a light blue ln.n*\ * h 1 
) ellowfch gkres * the body is made* oM light blue , *ir 1 
with a ’bright yeU&ar, ,whb a sffrei puzzled lifltk c oy.t it. 
U may be psed tijl the niiih% of Jul. . * 

• 1 


Ole- 
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3. Orl e-fly, comes 'down fc^thc hfgMrtiiig,%nde6**tinuc9 
till the end of June, 'and#- the belft % to fiak ; with 
the Maydlies ardfone. 1 Tijifeilkingft of this fly ate made of 
a dark grb/zled cock’s hackJec; the ^body of a peaeackis 
ierl, with very dark redsilk. It has four wings, which 
should lie flat on the back as it svnius down liic water. 
This tiy is to be fished With in the warmest weather ; and 
may he successfully used fsom ten in\he morning till four 
hi the afternoon, at which 'tame the fish decline the or!e- 
fl}Y and" bite at the sky-coloured blue abovementioned. 


• „ JULY. <■ . e if 

1 . Pismire. The body, sonde few f coves of-a. cos$e phea- 
sant’s tail feather, or paddy baijge-sdil, .or bro^ewsarpet, or 
old bear’s h,m - towards the roo^ i tanned with the weather : 
one peajflfck’s her! ipay be t^vistttl With it: warp with 
. ruddj^dk : wing the light part of a starling’s feather left 
longer than the body. This is a killing fly after an emmet- 
flight, but not before. $ ■* «. 

Wi*J(>\v-crickct,.op small^peai^oCk fly. Aherl ofgjjcen 
peacock’s fe&ther; warp with green silk: wing, of starling's 
/ealhvi longer than tnc body. A morning fit, especially 
for grayling, in rapid rivets. 

3. MidfUing-ir own. Made of call^f hair, twisted upon 

prJe yellow silk, Tor the silk to> appear : wing of a mallard’s 
leather. , 4 f 

4. Dark-brown. Wafp with red i^k, w&h a deep orange 
:ag at thf? tail : wjng, of afnull\|rd’s leather. 

august* 

used ; as likewise all 

s ' f 



Through this mont^Jfltfptttftif^ 
the other flics of the raoatbf'offbif; 




, t>. 


"fii. 

l.a>'ge fetid light-brown. ■ T^e body caJf . d^cow's 

.hair, or seal’s fur dyed of fine colour: warp with ruddy or 

'{ * " t . ' 


orange 
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oraflge-coKn»td* Silk : wit)g,yri a r«ddy bro6n chicken, 
large and tong. This fly is much upon Hackney river, and 
is much ruddier there titan elsewhere, Availing fly in ihe 
morning. 


Mode, n Catalogue qf •Tiles 

* Mumbei 11. 

* * 

JANl'ARY. t * 

l. D • H'C-Bu/e-hj rl. Thi hod\ . black rabVtb scut; 

0 J 

black ef*a harc’s soft ; giecnish peacock’s heil : waip with 
brown silk : swing, the lighter! of ? field) ueVtldthci. 

d. BliitLJjac klc.. j&od\ pale y^lio'v silk,* with a blj< k 
(tick’s hackle tuhi^d about it. 

:•>. Dun-hackle.* fcVtv*. dun-colouK d ■> ilCyith j dun 
cock’s hackle. • . *’**v 

4. Spring-black, iflick wool of a .htto’s i.uc, t tutb or' 
without a giecnUfy peacock’s fieri* vkuipwnli In av« Mlk • 
wing, the grev leather flf a ni.riluul.^ 

5. Stooml spring-black. Hotly, tl^ ter hiaft’e-t p.ato£ 
the *3aikcst lure\ act t vou can procthc ,vith <.1 w nhnnt a 
*• ciush peacock*-* hi A* warp oith i-h-coluued t.iik ; 
wine; ol a ficidisgc's feather. ’Iht.sa.ul the other spnng- 
1 il.lt a> e taken best in bright wCathtr. 

^ FeIiUA*RY. 

'Hfr flits dii&ted tt> }J. used in January, agt likew iic 
proper ior use in thu^montlu # 

* # * H ¥ARCti. 

In this month th<* same flias ne *ustgl as in Januarr and 
fcbruRry,san<f likewise the following: 

1 . *Thc Ttirk^i or March-fly. Bodv. Imyrn foal's haii ; 
tops^tf thp wings <jt a woodcock, somc*i udd\. othefs grev, 
well«mixed together; warp with. pink and yellow, or pink 

i v ™d 
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and light-cotoured brswn siijf| twisted together : wing, of 
the leather of a cock pheasant; This is thought to be the 


cob-fly, so much celebrated in Wales. ’ - v . ! 

2. The .bro&n-fly, or dtin-ijpake. This flybegins to 
eome down about the middle of March, and continues till 
the middle of April. It is made of toe feather of 'a par- 
tridge or pheasant, tf«? body of a partridge’s hackle, with 
the fur of a hare under it, ribbed with yellow silk. This 
fly is taken from eleven till two or titled o’clock. 




,1. Dun. Body, duhnish «filmert, Or* marten’s <ur In- 
dian fox-dun •, light dug fox-cub ; coarse hair of the stump 
of a squirrel’s tail, of # brightiSh brovyn, or*jju^f?llowish 
cad ; warp with yellow silk ; wing, of ; a^light fieldfare’* 
feather. / , ' s* <• 

2. P^kfor s^y-bluc watchet. It i? a small flv, and ap- 
peartf'on the wafer on a cold day/ ' I lie body, fur of a 
water-rat, black part of a ‘hare’s scut, the^paic roots cut off- 
a very little brown bear’s hair^ w4rp with pale brown, -or 
orange-colbeyd silk : e wing of a hen blackbird. « 

3. Light Blue. Body”, light tux-cub fur ; a little light foal’s 
Ifair ; a little squirrel’s fat that is light coloured ; all these 
well mixed together ; warp with yeiidwjtiik : wing; "of a 

\ iight fieldfare’s feather. • *■ 

i 4. Plain-hackle. §ody, black ostrich hetl, with red or 
i. black cock's hackle merit; ancf in hot wqyther Idd gold 
iwiii. V ® «r u c 

C* 

, s. Rcd-haqkle. 'Body, red silk an^ gold twist, and a red 
cock’s hackle till June.* AftetwardS^use oiange«si!k for the 
body. This is deemed an«9ti*llfei*wy ; but it is to be ob- 
t served that it is mor^ properly tftS:Orangedly :;' the colour is 
? like that of a Seville as%ngev, Wings atfcy bPadded,«ithefv 
or a hen (A chicken, of an orahge atsih or a dull 

• 'i rk wfng, of the ssfyestTeatber cfaTQfdtywmg. Ifcfcas 
, : oar wings, two next tire, body, of a very dark grey co- 
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lour, and t#o smrviiig as a case ove* them, sometimes of 
a duty blacls&h colour, and f sometimes of an orange co- 
lour. 

6. Ycllow-watchet. Body, watei-iat’s ftfr, t^e blackest 
part of a hare’s scul; greenish yellow cicwcl ioj feet; 
vwup with green silk*; Wing, the lightest part of a black- 
bird’s feather. • * • 

* 7. Black-caterpillar-fly. This comes about the middle 
of April, and appeals till the middle of May. Wir^s, of 
a jay’s feat hot, one part blue and the other pail blatk *: 
body, of a feather out of the top of a plover, with a dark 
hackle qver it. The body of •this fly is of a fine shag-lil.e 
velvet, whk|i the plovers^fieathcr quakes admirably well 
To be fished w ith in warmer Mas s^when it as also windy 
and cloudy ilTTMu'n the ilics grow weak for want of the 
sun, and fa'!, i’i ^r«at »u£?ibus, on the water. \ 

#. Sand-:iy. Body, doK. brown tout’s h^ir, a ‘fi;?kbi,!i* 
squill el’s tut, and the "Whit a. h vellow^nl *he samq; w.<rp* 
^ ith ) ellow silk . ying, the light*!' 11 1 of « ti« ldfaie's feu* 
thy. % ^ 

5». Given-tail. B&dv, dark part yf a hmA*scut, and 
(Latest blue lui of an old fox : light pait of a squincl's tail, 
and a hair or two ol thtffcoarse brownish part of it for Lit 
waip*w^th ash-coif urld silk : wing of a hen pheasant. 

♦0. Knottcd-giev-giut. Body, daikest part of a hath 

* ut, dark brown foal's hair , tlaik fur yf Uusbl.n k of an old 

lux; wtfcp wiij| gicy siliw w mg tljp blue iy!it'*CFs s o. 4 
in-ldfjre • * * ^ 

* , MAY • * 

Tlij above Hies may »>a used in tius raontli ; and hk • 
wise the following,. ,* *\*» •* 

1. J,iuJ<^iro!i-biue-fiy. Th^ws^ns and ends wiih Nh; . 
and flicy come >.1 great numbers m coid'oij sti%mjf da- s. 
lhc jving^of this is made of aVoyttoraiit’s feathei that 
has tender tha wing, in the same /oim as those of a goose . 
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the body ilihaeV with the % of a tuple, % «rtiih> itomtet* 
rat's fur, ribbed with yellow* «ik* and i grkzk kftkttt 
wrapped ^ ice 'or, thrice round. Tint wings should stead 
fright, with i little forked tail. This fly is.eagrtty taken 
by the, gray ling. *" *i 4 

9. Yellow-saljy-fl^ i^ppesm, fiofri the middle of May to 
the beginning of June'* The wings aic ra.de of a yellow 
cock’s hackle • it has &U?tVtO£V Which In flat, tht body is 
made- with yuiow dubbtfl^, irtixod with cl.uk biown fur, 
and a \ ellow hackle 1 ound it. 

3. The shorn-fly conies in the middle of May , and con- 
tinues about a month,’ and js frequently found in the mow- 
ing of glass ii licO a. husky wing of a d.uk ip own (oloui. 
with fine clea> blue wingr underneath. _ It is y ui' killing 
fly till the May-fly tomes in, though liitlo ■ Co hdt little mi- 
lked by aiy, tis. The wings of tdusdy ait mad" of a iav s 
featlici. t«tUn o>,t of the wing, mixed with a huh blaikadd 

’blut' 1 and the hT-dy l, made of a flcah-c oloui. d ill with a 
red hackle o\y-wU M lien the watei is in oide , this fly is 
a tei tain killer. f - 

4. BluP-ly rk Boijy, fox's fur, dark pait ol a bale’s sc iC 
greenish hcil of a pi afock, (if the w< atlin is warm foj t.u 
season, othuwise little oi none hf the gutnish hod,) 
waip witli*ln own silk : wing, «»t a f.UMiiy/s feather.- 

'>• Dun. Boe!' , donnish blue lui of an old fox, mi.cd 
with jiale yellow, Upends of the hails of an old fox almus. 
ltd -smut coarse- tyaiis take imut of tho.A’tl, ol biush, 
waipwitl^ yellow: wing, stai ling’s leatho. 

, c>. Blae k-licrl. , 1 Body, black lieU Oi an ostrich, and lin'd) 

1 il >>f i pwock^ twisfed together ; warp .with biov.n 
silk w ,nf, the %l|f fcaffottr fjf « frMfarc. 

l-elhacotk-hae^l?. ' luddy boil; red 

eock’s hackie; vvarpwithPl'cf'tel:, <i „ , 

8. BcwK, or lupwiogVopping. Boriy. pece-ick’s he'd, and 
ihat of a lapwing's* j-own father, twisf^d IngeBtcr ; „waip 
rtitn 'H silk ‘ wing, the rpd Asdtlicr of a paitiidge’a t*il. 

<' , Orange 
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much petition as iftyou wire Ashing fcjNkjr. TRey will » 
continue to bite till day-break, if the night i>e gloomy ond 
cloudy ; f but if is he ^jtnotyi-shining or star-light night, they 
will not stti at these flies, any more than they will at the 
t day-flks in a blight day. ( ' * 

4. White night-fly^ v This fly is,i 3ft my opinion, prefer- 
able to tlicfoimci. If is made of the white owl's feather, 
on account of the softness of it, upona middle-sued woim- 
hoofe. ; the body of the sfmie colour sis the vyings, and as 
big as s* very large wheat-stuw. It is in pci fiction about 
the lattci end of May, and continues to the lJttei end of 
jun«, and if the natural fly be* on the water dating the 
nigftfc, the fish wiH-*nof. fail to«hite at .your aiHflcial one. 


4 

JULY. 


The Following flies, which ait? used in May and June, aie 
likewise propci for use this moi\th, vii. 'The peacock- 
* hafClej. black-lloil, piwit’s-topping, and icd-bci 1 . The 
w bitterish and* bgh'-grfy <>f last month nw) likewise be 
used , to which add, v 

1. The be own, which Is thus made ; both, hois of a very 
flight brown or reddish calf or Spaniel, and light bc.’i’s h in 

mixed ; waip witli pale orange wing, the feather of a 
land-rail.' « * / 

2 . Tied Spinu* r ; begins with July, an" ends Bbouft the 
'midijb of tbc< month, and is useful on 1 m the evenings ot 

sal’oy cla'.s. r \ he body is miile of gok^tvifVwith a red 
hackly wet jc wing, of a gtey Siukct> feather, lightly 
« tinged with* a yoflow gloss. , u * 

3 . Large blade anf-fly^ /Body,‘^f an ostrich's black fc*a- 

thei, and a blade sack's tvWce round under 

the" tying. Wipg, ,of shy-coloured blue fea- 

ther tliat can be prewredp RpeLbf the grdMtatt glean : this 

i( fly is^ipalde \t the sameihSjP^» “flre^oUo^i ug. 

i.JLugc led int-ffy. ^j&is,' as'w^ll as thp preceding, 
come, uj about the middle oFjfune, if the weather be hot, 
--?> ** , and 
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ttad b$h Oon&w fete 9 witaA 'orNdljife days. Take notice 
that tb« 8 fctwo)a^*dies that come firsts are, the large liorsc- 


ants. The wags of this red-fly ate modi* e£ a feather out 
of the wing ofa aferligf , ofc a dusky colour : thtfbody of a 
hog’s down, dyed of an ambef COldttr. It must btf made, 
very large at the tail, *afcd smaH towf«ds the wing; with a 
ted cock’s hackle wrapped twice rotuid under the but-end 
of the .wing. * *i 

5. Rluc-grfat ; logins with jfufy, and is a good ftllet* 


when the water is low and line. The wings to be tftadc of 


^a light blue cock’s hackle ; the body, 9 the blue fur of a fox, 
mixed with some yellow. * . 1 

G. WeIslumm’s-butthn,vor*lyiidc-%. Tit takes its name 
lu>m its sfeiMM Ljyhi ch iS as round as t button. * It comes in 
towards the ciuloS the rr^onth, and has an outer husky 
wing, and a small bfue one under it. .Tiicsc flics ’are found 


on hazle-trees and. fem-buslies, and drop j* strnn as jiic 
bushes arc touched. The body is made of the daric part 
of*cjjuol’s hair, and»the jwhig of the dark ftaikle feather 
f a*phcasam. § * 

• ’ w> 


. Av'dvtf. 

The peacock-huikle, t>lack-herl, pewk’S-toppiug, and 
icd-h«v which aroused in May, are likewise proper for 
# lUs Adnth; in which also are taken, 

1 . 1 he brown ant-fly. Body, Wriglit^rowil-bc^r’s^ hair, 

much wemfltMWtan, of an orange-coloui lowShis 
’lie tail? aifd therefore -a fetv halts of a, light-bt*)wn or 
flcunc-coloured calf, «r«phmei’$ hair, Jto be added in the 
tail-par^, Wasp with - ^fcSfflj^^iaured siBf.: wu^ the 
light feather of a • ” 

2 . BMh ant-fly. * pa#»of a'hawWut, 

and darfct wk cplct, oqoally* mixed, 

an<f one'aii£dc wmf M ff, ‘/rpiedqfidt, alt tinted too- 
ther} xmrp a fielutue’s 

featbcr> ” T?* V f # ’ ’ 

x 2 J.G^ej- 
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3. Grey-fly. Body, lighl«rey foal’s hair, ntafol $fth 

the dark part of a hare’s scut, waip with grey silk : *wifig, 
of a hcy-phcfsiiit’s feather. »* 

4. Little rid and black ant-flies. ^These come down the 

, beginning of August, and are seen on the water from one 1 
, to foui m the aftcinQoa. They art made of the same ma- 
terials and of the sank: shape as the large ones are j but are 
only about half the size. t . * , *" 

, Little whii ling-blue. This comds down the beginning 
of tiie 'month, and continues about a fortnight. The wings 
are made of tht bluf feather of a sea-gull ; and the body, 
of the red part of a squin&’s fur, riWred with ye'low, anu 
a red hackle over*it. • This flfi§, t<l be used in the e\ enings 
of very w.rrln days. * * . w- 

6. Little palc-bluc 1 his comes dewfn the beginning ot 
‘August, md continues till the middle 'of September. It u 

. gi<»jttly admired by tlic grayling, which is now in season, 
and affords great diversion to the" angler. The wings of 
this fly aic*rhade of the blue fcathe 1 of a sea-sWollon 
the body pf the bluest part qf a iox’s fur, with a very htt’e 
yellow mohair tnixCjfl with it, ribbed witli a slra* /-coloured 
« silk, and a fine plain blue hackle over it. This fly con- 
tinues till the willow-fiy comes, and afluwaids till the wea- 
ther grows cold 1 

7. Willow-fly. This romes about the middle Of tlx 

month, .and contirfues till the dun-blue comes ag»in. It 
h<s four wings, which lie flatten ttye baflfi; C.C belly Is oi 
a dirty* yellow,, and the back of a dark, hfowj*. The 
wings are made of a dun cockY Ivackle a little fief hied , 
the body of a fcqyirrelY for* ribhftd with yellow silk, and 
covered lightly With tbs hackle as the wings 

'I his fly is chiefly tsi beqgAd m stormy days , but 

in warqj gloomy wea'Oery«U etmaLfiAjwrfh the pale-bhie, 
and ih esc tA o flip lasfHHt thfc^acttt ftp fiy-fishiog is at an 

end. 3 s » 'hi < 

* s 
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J. Prime-dun. Wings, of the feather got horn thfc 
quill of <i Mailing’s Ving ; dubbing, of the down of * 
foTt*cuo, wafped wifh ash-coloured silk. This fly is mad^ 
M?iy small, hut theie is another made of the same dub* 
filing, considei ably huger* • 


# • " 

In this ^cnjihthe flics piopcr tc*Sebruary»are likewise 
taken, wcll^ l*c following : 

1. Palm-fly. D libbing, of the hair of a brown spaniel, 
fiom the outside of the car and a fittlc # »a-gicen wool > 
mixed, ’warped with brown-coloured rfilk. wings fit xhe 

mnll-fealhei of a Stalling. *.* 

9 , Gieen-tail. Dubbing, pf the ferftwn ban of a spaniel, 
eot on thfc outside of the eai, but, a Ijttle in the end of the 
tail, » must be all of se«-green wool without muctuie., 
wings, as the picccding fly. 

3 ^ooiish-bicftrn. Dubbing of the wool « a bla^k 
she^p , warped with ltd silk: wings, of the fcathei got 
fiom a partridge’s wing, . 


1. Biight-beai. Dobing, of bright bear’s hah ,w^p- • 
cd with s»d <lotl>CQloj»c?l silks wiftgs, of theapnll-feather 
of a stalling Some pei^ddb th<>dy with yellow silk, 

'which is the prefawtt«)»#o«.J • • . 

2. VelloW-dum.^bihg,^ uefllow .wool, and ash- 
colouifcd fox-cub dowP'thixed tog^her, dubbed wttJ^ yel- 
low sJk : wings, jbfifthc fearer qi a staiftng’s quill Others ^ 

dub if with dun belt's hair, and the yellow for got hom a 
/ » mftrten’s 
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marten’s s^n, mixecteogethcs* and with yollc/w silk: wings, 
of a starling’s quill-feather. ! 

You may likq/visj make two other flies, ttoei# Jodies 
dabbed as. the last t but in tl^e oij£ mingle sanded hog’s 
downe and in the other, black http’s down: wings, of at 
'starling's quill-feather: and there is aiso taken an excellent 
flv, nude of dun beai*3 hair, yellow marten’s fur, sanded 
hog’s down, and black hog’s down, all mixed in eqtial 
piopntions, warped with' yellow silk, wings, of the fea- 
‘thei of a stalling’s quill. The abostmcnUoned flies for 
Apiil aic veiy good, and will he taken all the spiing and 
summer. ' * <. . 

• c - y • . 

MAY, “ 

}. Fern-bud. This fly is fed on ft rp^and the natural 
one is set y good to dib wilh it' has a du .it thick body, of 
a very dull jyeenisli 'colour, and two p ail of wings, of 
* whM) Jhe uppermost aic haul, and sometimes taken off, 
but the underm jst diaphanous. It is dubbed with the hc\l 
of a peacock, and “veiy Sid ^ie< rf silk . wings of the fea- 
ther of a fit, ’dfare’s qpill, got out of the wing. v 

2. Knop fly. Dubbing, of the down of an ottcr-cub, 
and the heil of a peacock ; warptVJ with black silk : wings, 
of the light-guy ft nther of a mJlaid. „ 

■ *3. Yellow Ma) fly. Dubbing, of yellow wool, mixed 


with yellow fir oi„a marten; warped with yellow silk: 
wi r^ t ‘of the lightest coloured feather ^■v.'juC. 

1. Little-dun. Dubbing pf an oitei’s far ; wwpedf with 


, ash-coiouu d silk’: wings, of the. qjiiH-feather of a star- 
ts * 

b. Thorn-fly. Dubbing of black lamb’s wool ; „ warp- 
lied with black silk: wings, ts if the* Jighfegrcy feather of a 

JfmdlJ. , '.TT • . . 

It ts tefbe jremarkedAthat wherever tljR feathm of mal- 
* lards Ire directed Vo be Used for wings^ those of, the wild, 
< *tUad not of the tame mallard, are intended. , 


JWB. 
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1. Matkeiel. Dubbing, of light .brojpw catrid’s hun , 

waiped vtrjth black sjk. icings, of the feather of a icd 
cock | • 

2. Sand-fly. Dubbing, Of the wotjl gotten off the, flank* 
of a bkick sheep, -waiped with bl3ck silk wings, of the 
sad-coloiiied feather of a thuistlc-rpull. Sonic persons 
make the bed> of fht, feather of a lit ion’s neck • 

3. Pmpk-fly Dubbing, of puiplc wool, and, a little 
bear’s ban mixed, oometmus no bcai’s halt at all wings* 

* of the qaill-fc atlin ftf a staling, wnped with puiph silk. 

4. Black-wulgt , oi»^nat.*» l> abbgig, *wf tlic *d JWU of a 
mole, v iptd with bhch silk* wings, of a hght-gicy fea- 
♦hei of a staling % 

5. Grey -midge,* or gnat Dubbing, ot tlic down of a 
sadgicycit, o> sad guy c mid’s ban, Wvupcd with sad 
ush-colbuitd silk wing's, of the /cyjtaflici ofamuftrd 

• 

* % ’ l . LV ‘ * - 

Blue dun Dubbihg, of the dow/i of a Vhfer- mouse, 

andjlhe biuish dun of an old fox mixed togethei , waiped 
with r id ash-colouicd Aik wings, of the qiidl-feathcr o? 1 
a starling! • • 


AUGUST , * „ 

, • * ♦ 

1. TjBa} >i. V*~fly k | Dikbing, of | bright biWtrl^ar’e - 
hair, swAtped with led silk * wings, of the saddcsj-colouitd 
quill-feather of a staffing. This is deemed a^ood fly, » 

2 "Bim-biown. Dubbing, of the light-brown h iu of a 
cur ;*Ahe head black: of tin teather of a ted hen , 

warped with orange^ofoyredieil^ * , , • 

S. HeaBfch-ffy. J^ubbmg^ o/the wrool^ of an old black 
sheel, with some grey hairs in hj^for t he bjjdy hud head * 
wlngp, o£ a ligfcjjf iiarBng’s auill-fc atherf warpe d v\ it\ black 1 
jilk.* / , ' 

» mum a. 
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Little blae-dmv Dubbing, of the down of a'thouse, 
for body' and 'head; warped iyith||ad ash-coloured silk: 
wings,, of the quill-feather of a sad-coloured starling. 

• mi * " 

( 

Peosipt for Broth of Perch, Poach Dace,. Gudgeons, 

' , Bleak, or Minnows. 

This broth is extremely nourishing, and far preferable , 
to any other kind made eifher fiommeat or ceb. You 
must proportion tfte rfumbe^of hjh’you make use of for 
this purpose, ’to their Uze and the qu<tntjiy.-^i biUth you 
design to prepare from them : 1 cyramoflty use two or three 
dozen of the perch, and eight or ten dozen of the lesser 
.fish- Having tqt off the heads of your fish, gutted, and 
carefully cleansed them^fiom the gall, put them into an 
earthen pipkifi St a tin sauccpau (copper, how well tinned 
soever* wjU give the.Wbth a bad flavour) and cover them 
with water t6 the height df half an inch, if your broth is 
eequiied to be very strong, otherwise to the height df m 
inch. Add of onions, paisley and celery of all or either* 
such quantities as shall be suitable to your palate* 'and sea- 
son the whole with pepper and salt, bimtner your nsh 
over at gOQtle Arc, till they fall to pieces, andj^jjen you 
think lhat the broth 'Is nearly r^ady 1 ' stir jp V'jarge lump 
of good fresh butter, well floured ; and when the butter is 
Vholly dissolved you, may send yojfi* broth to table, having 
first strained it from the bones: is toay be ' eaten with 
bread; either toasted ok plaun,snfe&rdjjjg to yoiir fgndy, ff 
you would choose lb- eat t^pfr MSitlhf jt&u adust, 
lessen the^ quantity of\gaw ^ 1 and dM^flicm w no longer 
when once they be$A tdtEmck; the jho«^.Bauce for jjhem 
is rpdted butter and parsley* * ‘ * ’ 
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. CURSORY OBSERVATIONS^ 

* 

oif 

V 

PUNTINC, AND miNl Eh.S > SCUIPTURE , ENGRAVING 
AND ETCHING. 



• • 

A LTHOUGH in a foimcr part of this work we line 

•f reacted moje paiticuldily of tire seseul flfethods jjf 
putting, yet it m<ay not be impiopu to tolled a few < ai-"*'* 
soiy obsen itions, to assist the yjmng studuA in tilt know-* 
lodge jl' pOsses| of ^he supenqj niasttis/dncTi^dr 
’ perfbrpidnees. "* • v> - 

In a wojk of this kijuh the most that can be effected is, • 
to lead him into the inqithy, and give him an inclination 
to jwnssjm H fcEjmiimeirta|^. m 
Oj^pabltings ar<h done with»ct|ouis ground in oil » "fast 
l)iough%to 1 %nd«^HM> i by )6fof V^a Eytfe* in FUndcis. 

* Onl of the b##jfapfl3tt oft this subject !♦“ pflhnpi ’* Dte- 
t tnarylf Pafnferi, ^dT—To wlKch may be added “ Rt hauhon on 
Painting 1 Eit. j * * 

1 Vaultings 

* » 
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Paintiay in fresco 1 , on a fresh -plastered walk-are ex- 
posed to Hie open air; they 'are done either with size "or 
oiJ, mix? Witfe Ac' other but earth colours. The manner 


of performing it is this : first, dhe fainter draws and co- 
lours his design on a paper, joinedrogether with paste, of 
the size the picture c is to be; ihdSh cuts it into as many 
pieces as he judges one of them may be done in at a 
time. Then causing the plasterer t6 lay on that part iff 
the "wall,' which must be thoroughly" dry, the bigness of 
any orfe of these pieces, very smooth and even, with fine 
mortar, the painter traces, draws, and colours his design 
according Jo his model. The colour^ will, in the begin- 1 '’ 
ning, look fadecY,” but rise lb their origins!, beauty; by 
degrees, whfen dry, u g • ^ « 

it was, in former ages, the ^practics Co paint much on 
wooden pa a mis ; th^y also used to %lue linen cloth on 
. boards, and kying over that a fine plaster of Paris, they 
painted the picturoeivith water-colours, and glazed it over., 
with a varnishf t • 

Some t paintings ^je* done,, on tnasble, stone, porphyry, 
jasper, gold, silver, «copper, &c. and some painters make 
e iif,c frequently of the spots in the marble or other stones, 
and pre serve them so as , Jo make 'part of the shades in the 
picture. * . ■<* , ' * . ” 

Glass-painting was originally performed with* si %£!-c‘o~ 
‘jours^ but thi? being of njp duration in the open air, it w T as 
av'^ngtii brought t« the perfection gwe nor^S^^y firc, .30 ’ 
■ as to be‘proof against (he inclemency off’thefw&atkftr, and 
* time itself; c Of this^ee.more ih^fol. it.,.' ip! 1 - X 

Fainting on parchment, ivory, or paper, -is done with 


water-colours; that with s«*i% colours as am 'tempered 
witfc gum arubic and w^td*;sugar-Ca«dy, -and is eahed the 
>’ jjjrt of pairsting ja ■ ■ ,- fc -e ° r & . <• 

division of thi^&rt of pamtjngVw accordtngj^to .the 
'^contents of the picture, viz t into 2jjjjiS|*iry, wherein tlje 
rtCtson^-pr figures represented ought to : be bold and' highly 
V*' * .’4 V'.vty* “•■ " finished ; 
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irUo pandscajk, more Sight, and dtith fainter 
colours.. • ■ ■ ‘ ' I 

4i landscape well painted will repsesenf p natural and 
agreeable prospect, so. that one may judge of the seasons . 
of the year, tlie time Jbf day, the weather, and thd place, 
itself after which it was painted. . 

Still-life, .. is a representation of* inanimate, beings, as 
lowers, fruit, dead game, -likewise all manner of food, 
books, musical and bther instruments, &c. * , 

Portraits, are paintings after the life, wherein persons ' 
of both sexes are imitated as to age,, complexion, and ap- 
,% parel, sos as to be 'known at* first sight. Thf common 
sizes for portraits are distinguished by, 1? The three quar- 
ter. 2.,Tho> kiUcai. • And, 3*. Th# ilkole length. The 
first shews only the head and part of the body down to 
the waist. The sccdnd, from the heijd to the knees. And, ( 
the third, the whole body, from head to foo*. , 

/ Battitf-pieces, are such as represent* an engagement of 
two parties in the fig Id of battle, by which feterat painters 
hav£ shewn their art to admii^ttion by jhe strcngtlj of their 
imagination. *■ • * 

Sogie have excelled in hunting-pieces, and represent a* 
chase in a very lively anS active. manner. 

Others? have gained their fame and rcputation*by paint*^ 
ing Of animals, as horses, cows, sheep, &c. as near to the * 
life as possible. , * * » 

-Sonje^'lb» d.e chcjce shew* their talent in paidcW 
birds pud foPltry! , * 

Others, - again, in gsbttsque. Thejf talent lfcs in paint- * 
ing fwisted foliage, branches and leaves, by mere; imagi- 
nation, * without being cqpfi|ied tongture : they exhibit in 
their pfoeST a miature of varlb^l kinds of beasts,* buds, . 
flowers# fruit, un^,-; lanjps, and tha|s of ^ntiquijy ; like- V 
wise sirens, sphynxe^ masques, Musical instruments, or 

1 i 1 . r. ±a._ _ ,1 • 


whatel er njay hi 
ing is intended for. j 


in dffirijfy with the subject the paint- ^ 
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In ail painting s'whfch preserft view, Wc? 

ought firblfwell and carefully to examine the capital figures* 
whether jtte prdprailhm ofHhm he just, especially hi Wo-« 
men and daildren v ;; whether the f^e-shor^rimg of them 
J&e trufi and agreeable th wketheif the move distant 

grounds, on which* the Stand, have their ^roper 

Size and perspective^ ‘‘ 

We must inspect into the light and shadow of a picture 
Most painters, in their original .pieces 4 , take the light from 
the left to the right hand ; but, in paintings on walls in 
apartments, the artist,- contrives the light to fall from the ^ 
windows. L n ° \ \ - * 

In examining Ine cprinci|>Sl parts of a painting from 
nature, we must fiHt Consult, whethev the^invention and - 
argument flow from general knowledge; whether the 
painter was familiarly,, acquainted with ai^quity, hfetOry, 
t poetry, geometry, optics and perspective; whether the 
things represented <m the picture are according to nature ; / 
or the habits 6f the -figures are adapted to the fashion of 
the time. ; « , ' 

We mast examini,: symmetry and proportion,** whether 
othe hand is answerable to the size of the body, and .whe- 
ther all the other limbs aje in harmony one with thfc other ; 
Jpc beauty is real, wherelthe joints, ariisevery pafit : of the 
body, have a due proportion one with the other. - 
'' In^the ^exdplace^ we must tafcenotice and examine the 
colouring in a pictuce. Therefare fttyo soNf ln Cbk^iripg^ 
The one fe called (laro-obscuro, or grey itt/grey, tliodgh the 
1 colour be either blue, red, green wy«P&w, brith^mdewed 
from the lightest to the deepest Shade. ; Tbc Other.is done 
with a variety of colours, aftfet'&Vature, to' which' every 
thing 1 -epresented‘in th «d,p£ttire' tnusf be ’agreeable ; they 
fnust almost, in a manner, ■^defcme.fhe ^e : we dwst ob- 
serve«vhether the colons are so ditpdsecj as to helt each 
Other ft*., their lustre ; as red and gt^V,;yelIow and 1 blue, 

' and sijfbrth. ’ In capital' 'pieces we n^ist imprint Jn our 
* * '■ r - 1 , " .•.(> * • tnerriory 
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memory the manner of different masters, so » to distin- 
guish the one from the other, by their designing and co- 
loring. . **. , 

liau'ng rmde those^ obyrvations, as aba vo* we mu-t 
further, in a histoiy-p’)c *■, examine whether the repicsen- 
tation of it is accoidnig to authentic relation , whethei the 
di apery of the figtnes be according to the time they wefe 
jointed in, and the fashion of thj country , whether the ani- 
mals, trees, plants, biuls, &c. be the natural piotlui t. * We 
must mind whether the chauctcis aic judiciously distin- 
guished, so tlut a down nuy not # be inUoduccd in the 
* c liaractef of a prinec, not a prince in the charattcrof a 
down. An.East-I'iirfslandspamter, wht» had a mind to 
shew hjf» shill in painting the History of Anthony and Clco- 
patia, nude itioiue ot the Shout, oi chief magi tiate of 
the town, to represent hnlhony, in # a briesiand dicss, c it- 
tiug at a table, with a turn n on his head, and a vast vaiictf § 
/of dainties before h.ni", *iu t to him he pfaccd the jSlioTit’s 
wife, in the chalJftci of Cleopafra, lihtAise in a Flies- 
1 uifl dicss, with a coronet ojher heud, and with one Luge 
pc.arl oan-iing in one* of her cats, holding tl^ othci be- 
tween her fingeis, o'er a cup. lie also introduced hiru-t 
self, his wife and children, waiting on them at table. 
This was' told m# for a true story, by one whd had s<*ji 
the picture, and that it was esteemed, by the possessoi of 1 * 
it, of gicat value ; he said the pjcture.was ltighlv finished * 
but whctl.a f "jas (or^hat,- or the odflncss of liie’cftrjgn, 
co highly *caluab^, he could not be positive. JVc muf* ^ 
likewise inspect into, the passions gi the pen sons icpie-* 
sented, «nd»gather froaritheir faces the emotions of then 
hovt’fttt for example jy».gt%C tmgpr, despair, &c. The 
famous Lc Biun «h*i exftdied te this, especially, id his 
painting of^l<5t«#r’f tent. » ,* . , ^ 

England can boast p. genius * iff this Wiyl, supetioi A 
taienH tp $ny othoiejn ftui^pe , and wfiose curious prints, 

• / * Mt, Hofwth. » 

* f b 1 1 • as 
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as well as Original pointings, $ill be the wonder, and ad- , 
miration o| future ages. ‘ ■ v ' 

\In lan^stap^we must examine* whether the sky and the’ 
colouring of the landscape, lifeewife tiip time of the day, 
find the shadowing, correspond* anU are agreeable to each 
. other. For if a moaning or evening-piece should cast a 
short shadow, it would^ea fault; nor would it be praise- 
worthy, to exhibit bright a^d glaring colours, when the su>) 
js shining sultry, at noon-day. 5 

Too cnany houses and figures in a landscape ought to be 
avoided, and by no means to be admitted upon the fore- 
ground, except the painter introduces,* in his design, some ^ 
traces of antiquity Xhe traces of ground u&ust be so or- 
dered, that they may bk viewed beyond one another, agree- 
able to nature ; so that a river may not s#£5Tto run up hill, 
or to flow towards a place that may 0 hinder its course, 
t If he figures might not to be painted brighter, but witty 
. sadder colours than Jbe landscape. * ' \ 

Portraits irrupt be painted in such a njanner that the facn 
and hands may sefec the admiration 3 next to which is ,f ( hc 
drapery, winch, howaver so well finished, ought no* to draw 
$flf the attention iiOtn the face and hands : whatever e^e is 
added to a portrait, as tnjds,. houses 1 , apartments, or the like, 
be ddhe very slight and obscurely* , - V 
r " ’ ' , ■ ' ’ - «• 

Zm * To* pa hit *Grey in Grey . y 

jr e $ *> 

j.-OThis has already been taken notice *bf: but therein 
* another method of doing it, in, theyfollowing manner:— 
The wall is blacked ali oyer straw, ^char- 
coal, beaten to powder, in ! a and mixed with. size : 

When dry» it is strongly *w(hite-washedtf this 'being likewise 
' dried, the artist, o with proper tools, ^scr^dies this edesign 
: into ttyf Whiter thal thcvbiatck may -appear ; and hi sha-' 
dews i|£witli bold strokes^ iii e lhe\na^i^ of graving or 
,^3hin^W-r'^ . 

r '* « ‘ ' fc ' ''V ■A' J ' ' *" A LIST 
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LIST OF THE MO?T CELEBRATED PAINTERS. 

All who intend tovijuaiify themselves for connoisseurs* 
in paintings ‘will do well, first,- to b& acquainted and fa* , 
miliar witli the styles of, the ajio$t famous inastefrs, and 
tneir pcrfornjanccs ; *and, whenever he has an opportunity 
of seeing a fine collection of pictures, let him not jiegicctf > 
to make enquiry by what master the one painting, or the 
Vdlicr, is done, andrfo note it down m his nicmoftndum- 
bouk. The following ;list ofe die mj>$t eolebrat£d painters 
may, perhap^ be of spmc service Jo introduce the study 
we have just recommended. 

* * 


Historic a l ~Pa i n t ing. 


ITALIANS. 


Ik historical painting, amcpjg innumerable otyefs, is the , 
celebrate A Raphael Urbina; Most of lyts works Jre in Rome 
and Florence , he has likewise done many pieces, which# 
arc now in other countries. At .fj^mpton-court are the 
seven famous car&dns* of his performance. He was 
in 1^82, and died, aged 81 years. Jn his designs he was 
very correct., and his study was, iuJhis draperjps^jtfiiich. 

after the aA»4 uC - i ^ , 

Michael* Angefe; Buonarroti died 15G1, aged So. He ^ 
excelled in. naked %«n?s fo his partings,, Most'df his *‘ 

works jwere dtehe ; Florence, f 

A* , 


+ ' * , ;■ S/t t 

* The cartoons art Said to 'hate jbeen removed to 
CaUk ^ 9 ‘ « # V V 0 ' # . **' 

f Tlif re were Jive Italian pa inters of tjfe r*ur Angelo \ * 
but Buchan o:i and .Caravaggio are the ?wo wjjfch # are m^st cele- 

w *v * t : 1W. * 

} s fptiaa ■ 


' ^ v ' 
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Titian dud 1 576, aged 99. His paintings, in his younger 
years, are fcclicate and agreeable, both near and at a dis- 
tance ; buiihosf 4) done in his latter years, are viewed to 
more advantage at some distance, i . His works are chiefly 
done ct Keirara, Mantua, and miEy other places, parti- 
cularly at Venice. , ** ' 

• Giacamo Tintoretto \lied 1 59 1 , aged 82. lie was very 
rich of invention, and n^ost of his, paintings lie did ^t 
Venice. • 

Paul, Veronese died 1588, aged 50. He painted large 
and laborious pieces, with a multitude of figures . he ex- 
celled in draperies, and most of his works arc a/ Venice/ 
and Verona: he* has„ painted likewise in jivu.il other 
places. , i ’ , f , 

Giulio Romano, Raphael’s disciple, djpd’ 1 5 1 o', aged 51. 
He imitated his master very clost'ly. Re was happy in his 
inventions. He has done much woik at Rome ; but the 
nirtsi in Mantual # • • - , ( 

Annibal Gained dic'd 1609, aged r 54. lie excelled 
chiefly in al fresco , jvheiein lid imitated the famous 
Coneggib, Voth in bqjd designing, and uncommon position 
v and postures. Most 'of his works are done at Rome. t 
Pietro de Cortona, aged 60, vtas famous about 1635. 
lip excelled chit fly in ceiling-pieces. H,’s single .paintings 
"are vciy scaice to be met with. Rome and 1< Jounce kave 
vhe rpost of hw performances. 

CafftJt,' lived at yeniee, and excelled jj) figure?, 

;”uk h li% did to adroiiation. * * e 

‘ , “ - 
TRENCH* 


Simon Vovet painted jnucht a| Paris.; and, as it were, 
intiOdyced the true art up that city, among the test of the 
French painters. H® diccl i 649 .' * * „ , 

A] Paiicliii - f 4 - - * T r * *■ 
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much at Paris,* but more' at Rome, where hct chiefly re- 
sided. J 

Charles le Brun, a t n excellent French # pain?cr, died 
1699. His paintings .i;e of admirable beauty, both /or de- 
signing and colouring, ^ l lie most of his performances are* 
ai Paris and Versailles. , * * 


# Eustaclie le Sicur, died 1655, aged 38, a disciple of 
i'outl. His paintings arp chieily at Paris. # 

Blanchart,* died 1638, a native of Paris, where are most* 
of his performances. He was excellent for his colour- 
ing. • 

^ & 9 • 

Pierre* Mignard, died 1695^ lie excelled in Itistory, and 
was, next toT.c Brun, very pleasant jiui beautiful in his co- 
louring.* 

Nod Covpel, director of the academy of painters 
at Paris, who, together with his son, Excelled in pleasant inJ 
4 entions^ and beautiful colouring. • * 

t Jean Juvenet, one of the most famous £rynch history- 
painters. * • s 

Philip Champagne, .has paifited nui<5i at Par$. * 
Boulogne, and Corneille, two celebifcted history-painters, 
madtf themselves esteemed by their performances at Paris. 


• ftEMISrt AND DtTtCH. * v , 

, L0c as van Leyden, died 1601-, aged 71. t His chief ex- • 
-dlencyjvas in draperies. * • *v 

TPeter Pap i< ub^ns, d?cd 1640, aged %3. He h^d a 
culiar fhethod of colouring, almost inimitably. He ex- . 
celled in -the expression of. the passion, and in naked bo- 
dies, both of men, women and children. His paintings 
are helff .in high esteem. **f!e not ohty painted in the Ne- 
therlands*; but ljke&ise in Borne; Mantua, Paris, Madiid 
and Leifdon.* Th\ fin« ceiling 6f the banqtieting-fcouse of 
Whitehall is of his performance. *• i # * 

Gerhard Hundhorft, ^ied #16 CO, aged He pointed 
with dirk yet pleasa fit shades. Mdst of hjs perforirfcmces 
vox., il * y were 
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were at Rdme, and near the Hague in Holland. He has 
likewise made himself famous by his pencil here in Eng- 
land. f * . r,f c 

J. Jordans, died 1678,* agedrSS. .He was indefatigable 
in his endeavours to gain the reputayon of a more eminent 
painter than Rubens., His chief performances are at Ant- 
werp, Amsterdam, and about the Hague.. 

c ' ‘ 

f GERMANS. ' , 

Albcfrt Durer, whose mark is died 1528, aged 57, 
was a great master in ^draperies ; his genius was universal, 
both with respect to paintifig, and cutting his designs in r 
wood. f « € ' 

Christopher Amber§;er, lived about 1530. He excelled 
in al Fresco. Of his performances the/flost are at Augs- 
burg and Munich. «■ * * 

« s^latthew v6in c AshafFenburg, died 1510. One of the bes* 
German history-pa?ntqs. His chief performances are at 
Francfort, Mfeiftz, Eisenach, and other places in Germany. 

Hans .Hplbcin, the fclder, t has painted much in Augs- 
burg. He tvas famous in 1499. ' » 

c Hans Holbein, the younger, made himself famous by his 
painting at Basil ; from whence he came into England, and 
si&fds in high esteem at court. He died 1&54, aged trd. He 
t was admired by the Italia^ painters, who endeavoured to 
imitij^ him in his colouring. 

i Christopher Swartz, died 15940 Hergo^iimself «*>€- 
"nowned^by painting al Fresco . His principal works are at 
Munich. ° ^ 1 <- 

Adam Eltzlicimcr, excelled irr draperies andsmall figures : 
he likewise painted v^rygood flight-pieces. He died 1630, 
aged SO. c \ • • • 

John ^ys, alias Pin. He painty in^imitalion k of Paul 
Veronese. His cljief performances sire at Venice aijkl Am- 
sterdaaja, though he was a native of OUerrburg^ * 

• ’ e M 4-Rcm- 

1 ■ \« 
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Rembrandt died in Amsterdam. He had a \eculiar me*; 
tliod both in his painting and etching^ # and Jmaintaineil|j 
that a painter ought to copy nothing but q&ture* His 
portraits are striking likenesses : lie excelled in painting of 
old heads. He painted most in Amsterdam, where he died 
in 1629. 

m Carl Scrcta, of Prague, who died in the 60th year of his 
,age. His paintings^are beautiful, and his inventions plea- 
sant and agreeable. He painted large history-pieces, in 
which he endeavoured to imitate nature. Most of his per- 
formances are at Prague. • 

Joaclfim dc Saiidrart, digd 1684, aged 78.* He made 
himself verylfamous by painting at several illi^uious courts. 
His wtfrks arc the a'dmiration of the curious at Rome, 
Francfortf Miinica^ Saltzbytg, Vienna and Holland. 

Joh. Henr. Schonfcldt, of Augsburg, born 1619. He exj 
'celled in beautiful colouring. His wor£s ate chiefly at Rffi- 
* nich,- Saltzburg, Inspruck and Augsburg. § # 

% V \ - # 

• 

Landscape-Paintiiig. 


ITALIANS. 


Ilyeron MutiaifJ who chiefly painted at Rome, and Titian, 
werft the best landscape-painters in their tim^, when paint-# 
ing of liyidscapes was but little regarded among the Italian 
painters, wRo* excelled Chiefly in history-pieces. # 

Amftrosfo Lorenzctto, died at 83 years of agp. He had. 
an excellent hand at ^ofouring his shies, and the first that 
brought painting of landscape^ into repute among the Italian 
painlei^ * 1 • * 

Giacomo Bassancf, flourished m A 600. tie painted ctiiefly 
at Venice, aild his^andsoapes, e^iecially in itight-pieces, are 
much iSldmired. • • # m 

Salvator Rosa, Qf/Naplc$,#painted very good landscapes 


/ y 2 * 


1 with 
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*with cattle/ and sometimes battles and banditti. He 
^chiefly paired at Rome. 

f * Giovaimi boons, of Antwerp, lived and learned to paint 
in Italy, and excelled in landscapes above all the Italian 
painters. < 

c 

e FRENCH. 

Bgrdon, formerly director of the French academy of 
‘painting. He has painted much in landscape, at Rome, 
and alfover Italy ; at Paris, and other places in France ; 
also at Munich in Bavaria. 

Champagne and Molonwcre in liigli esteem at Paris, on ' 
account of their excellent painting of landscapes ; as were 
Forest, Heroult, Paros&d and DcspoVtcs, &c. ‘ 

y Flemish and dutch. 

• V^ornelius Molinaer, of Antwerp, died 1602. He had 
a quicl£ and accurate hand, and excelled in trees. 

Lucas Gassel, excelled in landscape*, though they arc 
done with a slight htfnd. Hcfuhiefly painted at Brussels 
Jacob Grimmer, of Antwerp, excelled in skies. 

€ Joachim Patenicr, of Din ant, nnt only painted fine land- 
scapes, bpt introduced very good figures into them. 

Bricl, of Antwerp, died 1622. fie painted clnefly 
«at Rome, andjiis pieces are, though small, very valuable. 
Pete, cfc Laer, alias Baitfbots, died 1650, aged 60, excelled 
small* landscapes? wherein he expressed everything v*Sfy 
^ natural, though iomc of his pieces were not above tfn inch 
square. He paintedrhiefly at Roint, and, before his death, 
at Haerlem, his native place. ' ' 

>Vill. Bemmel, waa>one of title best lanscape painters. He 
lias pointed much in the (Netherlands and Germany, parti- 
cularly Nurimberg and Augsburg* ^ ' 11 ' 

' • * t e J . 
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GERMANS 


NS - . .. J % 

Claudius Gelli, of Lornyn, lias # chicfly paintod at Rome, 
but his works are dispersed all over Europe. • 

Joh. Will. Bawer/dicd 1640. He was an incomparable 
genius for fruitful inventions, not* only in iandscape, hilt 
for painting in geneipl. j 

' Elizheimer, who already has been taken notice of atflongr 
the history -painters, in painting of his landscapes, excelled 
in night-pieces. 

Harmes, of Bnyiswick, excelled in painting good per- 
spective in his landscapes. 


^Portrait-Painting. 

ITALIANS. _ _ 

• y * 

TitIan, who has already beery mentioned among the 
history-painters. • 1 * 

STintoretta. » • • f , 

Marietta, Tintoretta’s daughter, wljb died 1 5^0, aged 30, 
at \tcnice, painted most excellent portraits of great fa-® 
milics. 

Doinifiico Becfafurnio, died 1549, aged 65. He paini!^ 4 
a g&od likeness in liis portraits ; but his positions in them 
were n<jt extraordinary. » • • > * 

^6ebastiah Borribelli, \%as the most fantous portrait-painter, 
in his time, in Italy. lie painted most in ycnicc /and most ‘ i 
of .the illustrious peisanS who reside^ there, had their pic^ - " 
tures drawn •fey him. His ‘pieces arc done with a very soft 
colouAig, and the eyes grovery liv<ily. 

* i • • • • 

.• ♦ .. FREN f H ' * / # 

Migniart and Rlchgut; as likewise ^erdigand and Le 
Kevres all .most excellent masters. 

• j § Lagrillirif 
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Lagrilliria has likewise gained great renown by his* in- 
comparable Icolo uring. 

FLEMISH AND f DUTCH. 

# jEgidius Mostart van Hoest, died 3 598. He painted 
most at Antwerp. 

'Martin de Vos, dieef 1604. He painted his portraits 
very lively. Most of his vvjprk was drone at the city of 
Antwerp. 

Jeremiah de Wingen, of Brussels, died 1748. He painted, 
for the most part of hi§ life, at 1 'rancfort. 

Cornelio 4 Kcttel, made himself distinguished for face- ' 
painting, not only in Holland/ 'but likewise in Kngland. ' 

Michael Jailson Miefveld, of Delft* died in 1 55S. lie is 
said to have painted upwards of 10,000 portraits. 

Gabriel de Hundorst, who being a gdod history-painter, 
eVcdlcd at last in painting of portraits. 

Anthony van byk'e, the most famous portrait-painter, 
died 1641. Hd followed the manner of Titian ; and has 
gained great reputation by hi£ paintings in Kngland, Ve- 
nice, Rome, Genoa, Holland, and the 'Netherlands* 


c 

GERMANS. L 


Gcfrman portrait-painters have distinguished them- 
selves in this branch, and gained great reputation. T.Ve 
Shall take noticV but, of a few. 

Holbein, junior, \^ 7 ho already has Seen njjentiojf.eci amQEg 
, ..♦he histoie; -painters. 

-* Albert Diirer, alsp mentioned in another department.^ 
Lucas Kranach, dieef 1 553, aged 8 1 . He painted a great 
number of portraits in profile, 911 ^ wood ; he finished the 
hair ^admiration... He chiefly painted at thecouvtof the 
elector of Saxony ; but his pieces are now jli&trihntcd in the 
collecJjonS of the great^all over Europe. 

Bartel Bohm, of Nurimbcrg, is but little known but for 
, ' those 
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those paiiitings # lie did between 1520 and 28, which are 
marked with BB. lie is accounted one of thj? best por- 
s* trait-fainters. Some of his pieces aje ia toral pa- 

lace of Munich, and are esteemed very valuable. 

Daniel Block, (died 1661, aged 81,) made himself a fa- 
mous portrait-painter, by painting af the several courts of 
Sweden, Denmark, and Mecklenburg. 

Emanuel Block, tl#e son of Ejanicl Block, excelled his fa- 
ther in painiing of portraits, and gained great honoufand # 
reputation at the imperial court at Vienna, at the electoral 
court of Dresden, and at several othprs. 

V David Klokncr, bfHambuig, died 1699. He, for the 
pait, printed at the Svtedish <*ourt, # where he gained 
the fame of •being thc>greatesf artisfin Europe. He lived 
to the age of 59 yrars, and had, before his death, the ho- 
nour of nobility conferred upon him. 

Sir Godfrey Knellcr, was born at the city of LubecU 
lie, tot the excellency of his pencil in painting pf por- 
traits, received the*honour of knighthood from king Wil- 
liam, in England, where he raided, «and did the most of his 
work. At Hampton-court may be seen the several beau- 
ties *>f his performance. The picture of king George L t 
in Guildhall, was done t>y him ; and to his memory a fine 
monument is erected, with his busto, towards the noJ^i- 
wei side of Westminster- Abbey. 


% 

* Still-Ltfe. • 

« he most celebrated hands in painting of* still-lif?ar^«-» 
him Bucklaer, of Ahtwerp ; and George Flegel, of 
Francfort ; but particula]jjy # ;n eatables and fruit. 

^ • • • • • 

. , • \ QkippingePiecei £ . 

II^nry Cornel, yrooiri, of Harlem, is*fam£d for painting 
of scji-pieees and Shipping * as is Van dcr Velde. 

* • Battle- 
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V % ' t Battle-Pieces . 

r : 1 

In painting of battle-pieces, * Michael Angelo de Marco, 
# an Italian, and John Philip Lembke, of Nurimbcrg, got 
great reputation. 

r . ' 


)> 

' GroLcsquc-P canting. 

r 

In gVotesque-paintings the Italians have the pre-emi- 
nence ; and particular!/ one Mortuus Feltrensis, who made 
himself of great note in his* performances that way.* 


Flower-Pieces. 


Aikrci 


In flowers arc particularly famed Marcel, of Francfort, 
t V^d Joh. Aiidr.^ Grav, of Nurimbqrg, together with his 
wife Maria Sybilla I^arjana. Old John Baptiste has painted 
much here irf England : the paintings of the stair-case, and 
other parts^of Montagfte-hoire, are painted by him. *• 


Drollery! 

. K 

Bv painting of drolleries, or low-life conversation pieces, 

^Andrew Brower made himself noted as did Peter Brcugcl; 

bothVi Flanders. * 

- r 


k Live-gami ■: <■ 

* *' 6 

Barlow, an Englishman, got ^reat reputation in pointing 
of poultry and game. ' 0 , v , , 

* * f. } 

' f The compiler might have 1 added 2t»pha«fl, whose lodges, as 
they a~e tcrnjqd, are the most wonderful performances in the 
world. They are in the Vatican at Rome.— c 


t 


“This 
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This will suffice for the present, as* it is not intended to 
give an account of the lives of painters at large, but only to 
s raise & desire to inspect the history of th bpoks that 
arc published about them. • 9 * 


■. OF THE ART OF fcCULPTUK E. 

To obtain a true iaste and judgment in sculpture oriftrv- 
ing, we must follow the same rules and orders as have been 
observed in the art of painting, and, first, be informed of 
.the materials that ave commonly made use of. They are 
wax, yvood, plaster Paris # stoae, marble, lead, 
metal, ivory* gems, g^ass, and steef. • 

The ancients have made many works out of clay, which 
they formed in vaVous kinds, and then brought it by fire 


to hardness ; but it being found by experience that thi7 
method.greatly changed the foim arjl shape in the fire, 
they thought proper to make choice of ^tfjer materials. 

At present clay is only made use of for modelling, and no 
stafue or # other figure is carvecl in stoqe, marol£, &c. after 
it is modelled in clay. This is done Tvith three or four in-^ 
struments of wood, formed for that purpose, of different 
sizes. .Some are only done by the fingers’ ends, anil moist- 
ed jjpncils, by which they are smoothed and polished. 

Wax is likewise chiefly used for modpllingtof figure^ but? 
Jj^erc aifc many artists, f wlio model portraits to thV^Jreatest 
likeness ; ^likewise all sorts of fruit, flowers, ajnl^yther ^ 
things, in imitation of f ngture, to admiration. • 

In wood, not only the *pncients Wit the moderns have 
perfofjned very curious ^ojks. At present it is seldom used 
for capital pieces, Jsqt chiefly i ft cynamepts, and embellish- 
ments of architecture. ^ ^ 

In\lly places we find frequently statues of plaster of 
Paris* which are efth*er modelled t>y hatid, or else cast in 
moulds, 't'he former are tirade in this manner : jirst an 
iron bar is fixed into a pedestal, which is bent according to 
4 the* 
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the attitude the figure is to stand in, reaching from the 
foot up to| the head ; from this bar proceed strong wires 
bent to rthV-mbfiomof the arms, hands, feet, or wings y 
these being in a right position, • the artist covers every part 
•with coarse plaster of Paris, or lime r ; then with his tools 
he forms it after the draught or model he lias before him ; 
lastly, laying it over with ■ fine plaster of Paris, he, with 
his modelling-sticks, finislizs the whole. If from this ori- 
rginal he wishes to take a copy, he anoints or smeers it 
over vfith nut-oil, or hog’s-Iard, and covers one part after 
another of the figure* first with fine plaster of Paris, and 
over that , with a coarser iort; having thus covered on y? 
piece, it is struck off, 'and a fiotch or mark being ran^a- 
cross the splft, it is tieVl together, arid the next pant to that 
is again anointed over with hog’s-lard*' and covered first 
-with fine, and then with coarse* plaster upon that ; thus lie 
„ proceeds till Kie # whole has been successively covered ; all 
the pieces being ti&l together, and thoroughly dVy, it is 
untied, and taRien off piece by piece, which may be join- 
ed afterwards and tied together, and the figure cast in 
plaster of 'Paris, sulphur, or wax; faking particular care 
• that the mould be well anointed with oil, or hog’sdard, 
before you make use of it. 

and Jtfnble are used for capital pieces; and, al- 
though they require expence, pains, and labour, they n».ake 
ume?j(Jp .ip being durable. « It is requisite to have an accu- 
ral mo^cl before the work is begrtn. l?ie stoic or 
^ "' hie cut in/o a cone, the height of the. figure*, then 

** an exac t measure is t^ken by the In* del of all the extend- 
ing limbs of legs and arms, arub'the ends of them marked 
with a piece of coal, After vd^ch, the hollows ere cut 
out in* coarse pieces, an(l brought to some tolerable form 
"and shape, and ,so bj degrees it is wprke^ with, fincf JLools, 
and finished \o perfectvwi, after thejjiodch 

Statues of lead , and other * metals , are cast in meulds : 
the focncr arfc more ea$y and less expensive than the lat- 
1 3 ‘ 1 <cr* 
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ter: those of lfiad are always either painted or gilded, 
but the latter are preferred of their own colour. Of leaden 
statues Ynay be viewed the equestrian oift^of^ns-majesty 
king George I. in Grosvenctt-squaA, which is gilded ; as 
is that of his majesty # king George II. in Leicester-square. • 
Of the statues cast in metal, are principally to be taken # 
notice of, 1. The equestrian ohe of king Charles I. at 
C having- cross ; the st*atue of king Charles II. in Chelsea- 
Loilcgc ; and’that of*king James II. in Privy-gardens. • 
Ivory is made use of in carving, only for small pieces. 

I he artist must not only be very curious in his perform- 
ance, but* be likewise? blessed with a large stock of patience, 
f tm^picces*done by tminerTt hand* arc disposed in ca- 
binets. • • • * 

To cut in gems precious stones, is an art which was 
yery much encouraged by the ancients, both Greeks and * 
Romans. They are to tin's day in muqji •esteem, and/ 
kept as ‘choice jewels, among othe* collections, in* cabi- 
nets. There arc bul few of the moderns th&t*have excel- 
led in this art. % • « , t 

Class, f)f various colours, is made ^ise of in*making of 
small# figures in basso-relievo. ‘"The glass is melted in • 
moukls jYiade of tripoli, or such as will stand the fire. 

Steve is ‘only gnwed in stamps, or hollow mouldings, tek 
coining of medals. 

Having thus briefly shewn the. materials o*f stytujs^nd 
figures, in iculptiA'c and casting f we now tome- to 
consider tlftir various kinds, which may Jje range ifnSljJic 
following order: 1. tWhole-length^statues. # 2. Bustos?* 
3. Basso-relievos. 4. Armatures. 5. Vases. 6. Frames, 
and eatings for pictures ynd architecture. ^ 

1 . Statues are divided into Sntfque and modern ;• like- 
wise injo the nailed, gyd with/drapeiV ; ajso intc^ sitting, 
standing, equestrian ; and into singi® anc^doufcle. * 
Eng4and is possessed of varieties of antique sculpture, 
nay, jeertyaps more than any otheij nation, except that of 

Italy , 


.* • 
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Italy ; but the palaces and seats where thby are lodged or 
deposited, are difficult for strangers to come at. 

Of rootfem stktues, we n*ay see 'a great variety in and 
about London and Westminster ; as the equestrian statues 
• already mentioned. The statue of his majesty at Somer- 
set-house; is judged# to be of excellent workmanship. — 
Among the statues of thd kings in and about the Royal - 
Exchange, those on the routh fi-onir, of king Charles the 
<j. first and jpeond, are looked upon by good judges to be 
best perroflaed. In the middle of the ’Change is the 
statue of king Charier II. in marble, on a curious marble, 
pedestal. , In St. Paul's Church-yard Uie marble statue o J ' 
queen Anne. But tha greatest number of nuarble 
may be viewed without obstructions* trouble' in Wcstmin- 
^ stcr-abbey : some arc done by excellent hands, as are 
-those in the monuments of the chile of Argyle, Shake- 
Vgcare, Sir I&iac Newton, Dr. RadcIifT, and others. The 
two figures on Bct$leip-gate are deemed the best in Eng- 
land, of mcfdtJrn sculpture. * 

2. Baps-iTelicvos a,rc Sculptures raised only half, or b”t a 
little from the surface or ground ; as is the carving on the 

• pedestal of the Monument in London, and that of pnrt of 
the monument of the duke of Argyle, in Westminster- 
al&ey ; a^id others. 

3. Armatures, are trophies or emblems, and signs of 

victvr^v, pomposcd*of instruments of war, and figures of 
slaves (gained on each side. a A ** 

ji^ifcses, are^ carved ' vessels, which' by the aments 
"■'were done fii a very carious manner. * The fashion of Ihcm 
is still kept up at this time ; ancT no little cosris bestowed 
on them for the embellishment «^f gardens*. Ttoi royal 
garclecs at Hampton-cot|rt^are furnished with sonic very 
““magnificent on^s of marble* r , r , 1 c t . 

€ t* «• 0 c ' 

* A manufactory of beautiful vases anti figures is carried qn near 
Westminster Bridge, under the nante of Coadt’s' Artificial Stout. — Ed. 

X * , 9 ' • 

5. Busts* 
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5. Busts, arc* portraits of princes , \ heroes, and other 
persons of rank and cjuality. In West^iinster-abbey arc a 

» numb* of them, as Milton, Dryden* he* 

6. Frames, comprehend ^1 the borderings about a basso- 

relievo, chimnics, paintings, &c. * 

The carve-work in*architecture has these particulars ; it 
^js not allowed to introduce anyfchifig of history, or orna- 
ment, but what is found in anifque buildings ; and these 
may be easily gathcied from books, and prints relating to # 
architecture. » 

Before I conclude this subject, I s^all only observe, that 
^jtatues av chiefly to^bc examined by their proportion, and 
w^J^r the. muscles are in their right pbsition ; whether' 
the limbs art according to tHfe ag<#and circumstances of 
the figure, and whether the drapery is free and easy. In 
the naked, the argents Excelled ; • but the moderns in^ 
di apery. 


OF ENGRAVING *VND ETCHING. B 

Engraving on copperplates beifie a liberal art, and 
it ha*ing arrived to the* greatest height of perfection, all ’ 
lovers pf ingenuity are thereby roused to the e^ercis^of 
drawing, that they may proceed in etching nr graving their 
own 'designs on copper. t *, , 

^^In ortler. theieforc t^o satisfy ‘their ‘inclination, 1 
guicte thej^the Shortest and easiest Vay to k n^jy 'il»; 
chanpng and delightful^employment, I have, t to th^fe^g^ 
of my experience, presented t hw* with the following 
rules :• * » 

1. It* will -be reryuisite^oV every erne that intends tot set 
about this work, to follow the rules already given fflr 
signiifgfor drawing, and particularly to use*his hand to that' 
manner of shadowing with the piAi, sl*ewn»in platfc III. 
jig. < * • * * 


II- Before 
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II. Before he sets'about etching or graving, he ought to 
be furnished with /he proper implements for that purpose, 
which are Yhe fcilowjng : ^ 

1. Somfc ground, or wax, for etching; the preparing of 

# which shall be taught hereafter *. 

2. Some needles, r fixt in long wooden handles. 

* 3. Some gravers of different sizes, fixt in short rouivl 
handles, the one side whereof is towards the sharp point 
of 'the graver, cut close to the ferret, in order to have a 
freer command with the hand, when made use of. 

4. A sand-cushion,, which is of leather, sewed together 

in a circular form, and filled with sand. This is to tur 
and move the plhte upon. * * i. £ re^ 

5. An oil-stone, to^rind'and set«the gravers upon. 

6. Some green soft wax, likewise soipc wax tapers. 

7. A bottle of singte aqua-fortis, a bf.misher, some sweet- 
|pil, and some soft charcoal, and linen rags. 

8. A copper-platfc, of the size to answer the design. 

Being proi ioEcd with all these tools and implements, and 

having the plate well polished and burnished, you take a 
piece of tte etching-wax, etch-ground, or vanish, and 
wrap* and tie it up*in a«W«ck piece of silk taffaty and, 
having heated the plate, which is screwed tight at the edge 
iitfi little hand-vice, over a charcoal fire, or with some 
lighted paper on the back-side, you with .the varnish iaub 
L ovci*thp polished side, and, whilst hot, with another little 
baa orfcjffaty fillec^ with cotton, oca fin/? feather, spr~ 1 
the smooth and even upon the plate, so as thq plate 
niv*ay he covered in one part as much as the other. Then 
take a piece of a wax nambeau^, or small wj&x tapers six 
or eight double’, lighted, and Ijb^d the w r axed sideiof the 
plate over the smpke ; andohaving blacked it all over, of 

* All t|je necessary implements for drawing, etching, 'arid en- 
graving, may l?e had at tU print-shops iu Great Newport Street, 
Leicester Fields.— Ed. t f 
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an equal colour,# set it to coc/1. Care*must be taken not to 
hold the flame too long in one place, Vst it should scorch 
*7or burn the wax, and oblige you to dj> t )*ouj>work over 
again. # | j * 

This being accomplished, and the plate cold, you colour 
your design with red chalk, and trace ^t over the plate 
'^rith a blunt needle fixt in a'lobg found handle, like the 
others. But if you preserve ytur drying, or print, you 
must first tr^cc it upon a piece of plain oiled-paper, ’hnd 
from that upon the plate. You now take one qf your 
needles, and go over the out-line of your piece ; after 
which, y/)u bring irnlhe shadows, using a finer needle for 
u^distant a yd fainter £troke% and large* for what comes 
more forward, and up^n the fore-gjjbund. In performing 
this you must be very exact and careful, so as to blend 
your shades in oncltootheiy to make them agreeable to the 
eye when the plitcvcomes to be printed. # For straight 
strokes, .be tin y single* or crossed, joi|m^ke use of^a pa- 
r^llel-rulcr. The woik with your needle bc^ng done, exa- 
n line it well, if any thinXinadvert^ntiy be omitted, that 
you may $avc the trouble mooing it jfterwardi vhthyour 


graver. 


Being ready to bite-in*{ as it is termed) your plate with 

aqua-fflrtis, take fommon green wax, spoken of befitoe, 

and •soften it in Juke-warm water, so as to work it with 
% # • / 
case between your fingers, and raise a bordor or inclcjgurc* 

^jmd yDur work, aboi^ an inch* high ; after wlilA/, p^ur 

on your aqua-fortis ; in doing of which, if you fd^^our 

work presently to raise ip bubbles, it is d sigft the aqiis* 

furtij> is too sliong ; you, ^iertfo><?^h^st have a bottle of 

water ^fcady at hand to lower it. Whilst the aquu-tbrtis 

is on th»? plate, yo^i,,witH a dt|pk;\vlhg feather, breaknhe 

bubbles that ri9« upon the etching, £nd, letting it stamk 

for a quarter of an hdlit - , you pour the aqda-forti# off the 

'* plate, .and rinse it wifh fair water,* rutting ^ome of the 
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etching-varnish over 6 that part of the work that Is to Bfc 
kept in the distance; s'. e. finding it deep enough to shew 
the distant w.ew* dry the plate at some distance from 
the fire, and, having in the jfn&ean while mixt lamp-black 
with t thin varnish, you, With a pencil, cover the places 
that arc to be of a r fainter colour afar off, pouring the 
fiqua-fortis on agpn, tf> dbnetrate deeper for the second 
colour ; when you-perceivfe it has sto*>d long enough upon 
yoilt work, pour off tlie aqua-fortis, and proceed as be- 
fore, a. third time, for the fore ground or the deepest co- 
lour ; when you judge it to have stood long enough, pour 
the aqua-fortis from off the plate, and rinse and dry it. 
examining" it carefully; in o*sc it be not dkep enpip-k, 
you pour the^ aqua-fortis on^again for a little while, longer ; 
but if you find it has its proper colour, take off the bor- 
dering, rinse the plate with cKran wafer, fasten it to your 
. ^iand-vice, aqd, with a lighted paper, heat and melt the 
wax, and wipe ft off the plate with some linen rago, pour- 
ing some oil,, upon the plate to cl?>an it from the sharpness 
that may remain in the strokes^of the aqua-fortis. Your 
work beihg* thus far finished .ivith relation to etching, you 
must examine your prato^y' your drawing, or the print 
you copy, and see what is left to ke done with the graver, 
to^give it die finishing stroke : for which purpose ycu take 
• the sand-cushion, and laying thereon .your plate, , c yoit 
</5\ve$ten the shadoiys with both bold and delicate strokes*; 
for th^ljfter of which you use a dry needle, as it is call'*' 1 , 
and tb*£gwith go over the tender shaded, as likewise the 
^jw3st distant sky: and when yoiu, think your work 'com- 
plete, then, throug&^i^lling-press, you taka an impres- 
sion at a copper-pike printer’s, vifhich will plainly represent 
youy work in its heauiieg o$ deformities. If you 'see* any 
_a£&#ors committed iivyo'ur first* attempt, you must not be 
.4$Scoura^ed^ bu? endeavOttf to improve in your next, J>y 
Avoiding thofe you committed before; and, by 

_ l . 1 such 
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such means, advance and grow mordtoerfect, till you have 
obtained a true and experienced knowledge, and arc be- 
come* master of the art. 

Receipt for Jhe Etch-ground, V Varnish. 

\ Take three ounces of asphatum, powdered and sifted; 
two ounces and an Tialf of vipgin-wlx ; half an ounge of 
frankincense, and Half ah ounce of nut-oil* melted toge-* 
thcr. * 



Vart xir. 

X— 


If TING ALE AND CANARY-BIRD;' 

* - * 

WITH NOTICES OF A FEW OTHER SINGING BIROS. 


r ’ v5lll.be needless to eifler upon a s^ious panegyric, on 
thfT charming ltofcs of theie*melodlous songsters, 
to describe the symmcfiy of their form and beauty of their 
^ features: the delight and satisfactiohtyey bestow Vpon 
their keepers, rennet them tfce daily sublets of our praise. 
In treating of these birds, wc shall begin\i? the ' 

J vol. ii. * NIGHT, 
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Nightingale. 


a p r 

A Saxon* word ii said to *fdrm the etymology of the 
rfame, viz. galan 9 *; to sing^, combined with night ; as 
the nightingale pours r fprtl^its strains in the lonely hours 
of repose. Thest^igils ([id not pass unnoticed by the 
ancients, who have remarked that “ to have less rest than 
^ a nightingale is. a sign of a bad sleeper.” 

Our favourite poet Milton omits no opportunity of in- 
troducing this lovely bird. How finely does it serve to 
compose thfc solepin scenery of his Pcnservso ! 

* * 

4t In her saddest, sweetest plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night ; 
t While Cynthia checks ifer drag/h yoke 

\ Gently o’er th* accustom’d o v .k. 

Sweet bir(t, that shunn’st tVt* noise of folly, 

Mopt musical most melancholy « 

'fhee, chauntress, oft tj^-j woous among, 

• «I woo to hear thy n *\ ng song.'* 

c , 

In another place he siT&s it the solemn bird ; and he 
sa^5, again— 

t * 

* 41 As the 'ivakrful bnj ^ 

K Sing^ darkling, and, in shadiest co\ei'c‘Jml, 

• \ •Tunes her nocturnal note.'* 

' J, _ f * : 

hope the reader will pardon one or two "more quo- 
tations on a subjec/^v*£uly engagihg to the mind. 1 

The same poet^. describing retirement cf animals to 
repose, says — ^ “ 

c » *• e • , * 

44 Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 
e They; to their jjr^gsy couch, these to their nests, 

Were slun^/all but the vvakej^l nightingale , — 
c She a.U ni/^it long her arthrous descaat sung.’* 

* Wlic 
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* • 

When Eve passed the irkwsome night preceding her fall, 
she, in a dream, imagines herself t\us ^reproached with 
losing the beauties of the nilht: — • * 


LVh Il« |AIV • | | 

, EvM Now is lie pleasant time, 


“ Why sleep’st tliou, 

Tin- cool, the sifent*, savc\herc silei\e yields 
To the night-warbling bird , Jhatmow a|\ :ike * 

'% Tunes sweetest its love- labor'd song^/ 

• * . 

We now proceed to the more immediate subject of the* 
Chapter. f 


• • 

frvn a French T re+itise, on t ho Art of catching , 
/ccdiiia, and keeping of Sfightingalcs. * 

The Nightingale has ever been allowed the first rank 
among singing-birck; his ‘size is less than a sparrow’s*, 
weighing hardly an <Xmcc ; his bill is long ahd pliant, ana • 
when (Tj)cned, discovers a wide •range-coloured •throat. 
M'he feathers of lh® lietnL neck and back, Vfc sallow ; the 
wings and tail brighter tl^mthe fest* of the body. The 
lien is a«iittlc more -c olour. This bird loves 

soijUDilr : some.resoit in juonnVams, some in fields, and 
son\ t^i? banks of ri\ers. It is admirably front so 
small SMTaJIv »«> obtain such charming sounds 1 One of the 
grea%'£ P ^fl***M^ the country affords, in the summer sea- # 
son, ening to the rural melody of the ni^fflirfgale, 

“wl^h exceeds n«t onl\ # that of any otlfcr singing-Brd, Imt 
no insjruinent can vie with it. At his return in the sJJfchlP’j 
his wflee is much stroticfer than to^yjs autumn. When n 
the young ^jre hatched, tit* cock sing*l no more, or but 
\erv little : if young oi aic taUrn/befoiv they lyive 
learnecTtheir lesson* ti'om their paiints, tBey never will siqj^ 
so well others. , 1 # ^ • i 

£ ifightingales take gJat care young : tht? old 

cn*k iPisii uetts theiji hi singiijg; he repe*!|s hfci lesson, and 
a^'Mitivelv heaiken to Kim. JVbat.^^ffcr relates, as 
z I communi- 


Vx * 
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communicated to hi/i in a letter from a friend of his, con- 
cerning the dialqguy in High-Dutch between two nightin- _ 
gales, has too nmc \ of the tfiiraculous to insert here: it 
wtfuld ,be of little u ;e to the uf: after, and therefore we shall 
hmit it altogether. J ' 

c A nightingale cunnot,. civ Jure much cold; and if, when ✓ 
in a cage, in the winter season, he is not kept warm, hr 
wilhisoon perish. 'XVhat becomes of the nightingales in 
’winter is not quite agreed on ; however, it is the opinion 
of some, that they do not pass the sea, but sheltei them- 
selves from the cold, without leaving the country : sports- 
men aver they lipvc killed many in winter, that have con, 
cealed^themselvcs in ^uarriejs, and 'other plates, e^-Ced 
to the south. 

The ordinary resort of nightingale* is near hills, or 
^rooks: of these fa\0uritc places, ly prefers that which 
‘ has the advantage jif an echo. \\£iil$t the hen is laying 
her e^gs, and # more Especially Wien she sits, the cock 
utters his most beautiful notes, Xnd redoubles, night and 
day, the^rfergv of his song, divert and comfort hi: fe- 
male from the pains «jf t Iavi^ iw ;v' ! the fatieue of sitting. 

The nightingale builds his nest, usually among briatr ' in 

bo* or yqw-tiCLS, or at the foot of a hedge Tr ? b’ish ; for 

which reason, many layers of eggs are cfcstroy<S ;i h'v dogs, 

,fo)^s, weaself, polecats, &c. The nesthvy.cifv it i : ^ and , 

deep, ifywisisting chiefly ‘of dry oak leaves. In. i ot cli* 

niatejjj^cy will produce four layers of Eggs in a year*; 

ibA country but* three, at most ; the third sclilom^comcs 

T to any thing, ou of the kdvancing cold flights : 

they commonly liv four or livelcggs, which lGnk as.ifithcy 

we*e splashed ova, tnd are lfatthed more by cqAcs than 

^*ens. c The fittest time to *look for ne&s is in the morning 

at sun-rfcing, o\‘ in the evening towards sunset, pear the 

place* where 'whe «op£*llas been he^vd to sing, which com-* , 

monl^r is not fai^TOin the nept ; therfc jpu are to i em:.In 

still, without h*. King thfe least noise ; and before lofig, } j 
c \ 
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■will know whereabouts the? nest is, # bv tlic cock and hen 
{lying backwards and forwards, and b\thc chirping of the 
young ones. 


Of the Time and+Mannemf cafeluyg Nightingales. ’ 

v I’m: right time for catching! nifhtincliles is the month 
fcf Apiil ; the sooner they arc caught afifr th'dr rc-appear- 
aiicc, the logger ih*v will continue to sing. In May fliey* 
arc paired ; and it will be a long while before th*\ sing 
when caged, and then their music is but slum and trifling. 
*From siyi-rising to ten in the morning is the best time for 
^\^hing tl^m : they, having fasteji all 'night, are eager 
after food, *md greedily sci£e up A meal-worms/ In a 
wood you may easily make choice of a nightingale^ which 
sings finest ; they V C P a distance from one another,, 
and seldom invade oath other's bounds : you go, the even/ 
ing before you set yi\v trap, and^irArk the plac<^ where 
* r uu heai them ; yyu tl*n cut a twig about four feet long, 
sharpened ^it- one end, ai^e^it at *he # other, spas to hold 
a coujdc#)! meal-wort hs siiN ^upon a»phi, thrast .the point 
in lo ^the grouiflL jubouP twc’rT^^^Tiirty paces from the 
plajy •^li^c v op hear tht bird sing, so that he may easily 
espy tury up the e..rth round the twijJ; this do 

w 1 1 r a nightingale. Next morning repair^ 

the pf^rc where you planted yoijr twigs ; if *\ ou had of 
the hailstone, fyou may conclude the nijut ingale 
will sj)on»ictuni; in expectation of a fresh supp/y^you, 
the-.e^orc, arc to set ypwr trap n^arj^hc tyig, ifi as private 
a place as ym can, yet sfc mim i^fTeavc ? y iim a full view of 
the m#alv^orm ; and turjjjpp tlie fiesl^mould, which will 
in^it^be nfghtingalos to comi apd lefok for worms* ants, 
or other in^petr?. If he should spy you placing the trapV 
. ycdP&ay depend on h]J coming to.jj^oon after you arc re - 
\u€d* and.if he slujuB be "one to so«fcjr 'Other place, you 
Jrtl s*>on find hinl out by his singing ; t^j^irovv % stone 

/ 
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at him, and he will /Erectly repair to his former station. 
When he » caught pn the trap, you must carefully seize, 
him by his legs, arc! disengage him from the net, slipping ~ 
him immediately in S a little purse, at least six inches 
long, ahd two wide * taking /'eat care not to rumple his 
wings or tail, whi/n woukhgreatly retard his singing. To 
avoid the inconvcifiency' off a net, in which the bird, en- 
deavouring tp escape is apt to entanglehiinsclf, some make 
iise of a piece of thin green silk, of which he is no more 
shy than of a net ; and thus the feathers are secured from 
the least damage. 

Having caught the bird, on your return home v<j.u arc to, 
fix the cage on thfc out^de of iy our window, wheie ygj. .1',' « 
it remaii all the singin^-scasfin, supplying him with meat 
and difnk as shall be directed. The wires of the cage 
jnust be quite covered with a pi£cc of j/een serge, or cloth, 
exclude the light. It is absolutely necessary that this 
cage should he cxpole([ to the ea'st as much as possible. 
The heat of, the south fatigues tby bird, and pi events hi* 
singing ; besides, it driei> him yrt and lie vvili hi apt to gi;ow 
blind. 1 • f * 

Having placed the iffrccteu, ': mr u must sheUer 

him from the rain and the sun hv an umbrt, ,| a, on a;\o/»rd- 
• « # " • 
ed covering. Some set the cage upon a small U .. .vithin 

*lie window : but then the casement must h, J//?,^pc N v; ; ght 

nndViy-* and ‘no body m/ist come into the room, f J: .it the 

peyson jFat takes care of the bird;' who jjiust gi\e liiiipJL** — « 

meat/vftl drink as softly as possible, and wiihrtut i t ining 

f tfi^cage. Thus manage j, the nightingale will sing :omc- 


times in three or fVur dim , uy twill never exited eight, ii 
he is caught before ^lay. Yik* place two sma^. ewips in 
the cage ; in the one pe^t Mrater, in ‘which strew' 

^our meal-wornjs; hi the qther, ^put bctweun Iwyfltv.or 
thirtycmcal-w^onn^ fprfois food. Im aging the nightingale, 
you must opcif-tb^c end of the purs* next tex his'lic;^ 
Whcnche is ou£, vail must make him swaMoW^, 
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few'drops of water, for refreshmeifk by dipping his beak 
and again into it ; then let him flip out into the cage, 
closing the door after him. *The bir t d|ftM, for some time, 
be sullen under his confin<itr*nt ; *but lie meal worms will 
soon" revive his spirits, and jroakc hiiriforget his loSs of li- 
berty. You may visit him a\ut fqpnbours after caging ; 
v softly open the door of the cawe,*tak? lout the cup with 
meal-worms, and supply him t with ones, covering 

the bottom of the Cup with a little paste. Visit him agaix^ 
about seven in the evening, giving him a supply »f fresh 
worms, some of which you cut in tyo, that the paste may 
Mrling toihem, which the nightingale swallowing, will be in* 
sL.\sj(>ly bright to like. Tkc nexfc day,* give him twenty- 
five lmy'c, al eight in the morning ;/is many* at no^h ; and 
also at seven in the evening, (all cut in two, and^ mixed 
with a little of the paste). * You imjst be careful not to stir 
the cage, for that wt\dd make the bird wild** neither mus£ , 
you suffer him to see \tni. Contigu^ thus the thivi day, 
t>nlv now cut the wermwi three or four pi#co6, to mix the 
bever wilh/hc paste. r lVi« go oA for three wec;ks, when 
you arc fraihudly to 1 u mb g r of the iheal-worms, 

a n*Lin no as Man ti t v of^EKffsaccording as you find 

it.d'w some will take to it sooner than others : it 
is nojft ^ilaifvaiitagc if they arc soon reconciled to this sort 
of V<V?*V‘*ftffikcs them stout, and they will continue 

longcj^o sing. If you can catilv procure* mea/Vw^nris,' 
xthe bird n n#or fifteen, three times a day, diSing the 
whokyiu^ng-scjson. Remember youpyt not yourcieal- 
wormK into glass, fur® the birds^cfdng^em through the „ 
side of theyanspurent cuiA,wt)Tcndtavour in vain to seize 
them, *nj/so are starved jy#;flcuth. ^\>anake a nightingale 
ftytf nuijtf darken him up $n ^|/«ides. Thia little 
tore is stf timorous, -that lje is tcmtiefl at every thing 
and flutters tillAe kills himsptfag^his^ the wires of 
cage *, but being*kdpt without lighc^Hbll rests himself 
ftteat with eating and diinkipg. # 1 


511 
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.A 

Of the Constructior^of the Trap for taking Nightingale*. 

The trajf for takj lg nightingales is very simple and com- 
jnodiotfs, as it may fe cavriedA'n one’s pocket ; and it is very 
sure in its performance. i Cf 

* Make a semi-cfcle, \5W fig . 1 .pi. 22.) C AC. of iron* 
wire half the thickVe^s of ypur little fii>gcr, and eight inches 
diameter. There must be a hole or' loop it either end, 
C. C. through which put a double string of well -stretched 
packthread, fastened at each end. Between the pack- 
threads must be fastened the extremities of a second iron 
semi-circlc C. F/C. by means of two flat pieces op/A .a 
G. G: this Snould be? of wire of the size used for the 
largest* parrot-cages, and must be turned and shaped as 
represented in the figpre. To r the Wo semi-circles must 
*i>e fitted the silk net E E; which sho* ;d not be straight, but 
rather ,a little loose, ‘'so as not to c^hfinc the bird too close 
when taken.,- Every thing thus deposed, a wooden pin H, 
pointed at t^ie end, mifct be itft#r, c ]uced between the p.jck- 
threads, to twist them to a sufi icicnt tension, ano tl.cn stuck 
into the ground, quite s TTjT*\^ T*hc heap , done, thp -'c- 
mi-circle C. A. C. must be confined flat t^ f hca/r«y,rd by 
the‘woodfen crook I ; and the other semicircle « .vnCJ. he 
fulled open, and kept so hy a kind of tHrfW’rftfr, j; herein 
‘ar§\*ytA\vo notches near the ends, for retching ar/t keep- 
ing asipMei the semi-circles, as in the figure. This trigger- 
is bail&f’with meal-worms, stuck on with pins ^ then the 
net is to be*spre*d flat, hy drawing it from the midale to- 
wards the circumJercnce^Gr trap, and thrust under the 
wire circles, to pre sent its beiriigicntangled with eheUrieger 
whencthe trap falls.’ ^Cate^nust be taken, that vrtic-ioUic 
**het is spread and trap set, the r semi-circle F, ippy * ise 
aboufrtwo in^hed^ib^V^the ground to hinder the ri%jri\-n^ 
fa gale from sritlfif the bait withofit ‘going into the tri 
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'Lastly, the trap must be contrived *iu as to fall easy, and 
any stone, bough, or briar. \ 

Tnbre are three sorts of nightingale leases : 1. The dark 
one, wherein they are kept Ifom* the Itime they aTe taken 
lill the season for their singhW is over. 12. That into* which 
they are to be removed after (mat scivsoX 3. The cage for 
blind nightingales. — The first should hate three of its sides 
of thin wainscot or deal, with the fa&*px\]y wived, sixteen 
inches long,.fourteeh high, and ten deep, the wireingto 
covered with green serge, nailed very close. The door 
should he at the bottom of one site, big enough to admit 
•.your hand, and should opefh at the lower part, for 
Vsj^asier conveyance of tire cups with the meat and 
drink : # the £ice should be of sieger sticks rather than 
wire, tlie hardness of which would be apt to lihrt the 
nightingale’s tendcivfeet, 3c to break his feathers when he 
flutters ; which accidents would gieutiv retard, if not eii^ . 
tirely sjrofk his singingk On the top m the cage, jyst over 
•the cup than hold* 4he \ste, may be mad# sahole, and in 
it a little ip funnel, thrVigh which you may t drop the 
mcal-w(frnVs^ and thc^^vjr\tfent pitting void hand three 
tiir»os a davJnfo/uff’cace, covcFtlT^the funnel to keep out 


whicfea brffr?*'.:?^ is about the 20th of June, and then v^o 
take^km within doors j but kcaj> him*still 'lark^r rfTort- 
longer, when yell may begin *o open tlAi serge a 
little ^t bflttom /thus continuing every t day by liu.v and 
little* the bird will gmhially bc^resondjpd to* the objects^ 
about him-/ After a while! ^-Jcfmay take him out, and put 
him i*t(^hc second cags^Phcrein h£ h to remain. ^ 
^^feffTwrtg tliqJbirdVB dark confide ifceni#<ni must not attempt 
tq|pl^an out his cage, tacause # it \\ouft\etfdinIy make him 
T vmfj^ind spoil his siting ; nor i&SVatj^tvv jvs necessary, 
he always keepfc upon tire peici?KKX*wlicn he des 7 
. IPSiuk to eat or drink, ^ 1 


x 
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The second cage v Aly differs* from the firrt in being Open 



When you give t£e bitd worms in the new cage, if 
•will be best to leav^'thcm aiiong a little moss at the bot- 


tom, or let him taWe them t ut of your hand. If you mix 
them among a littlfe paste, I/c will he apt to scatter it about 
to get at them. Tkt ^ive him too many will make him 
Jean and phthisicky. 

The*chird sort of cage is for nightingales that are grown 
Mind, or as have been blinded on purpose. This should not 
be above seven inches and a half loitg, eight and a half 
high, and four anil a half deep, of very thin w^nsco^iv;Uii 
only tHp front open. The cups to hold his meat and 
drink must be placed on the outside of the cage, as is 
usual for common hii^ls, under an atching of wire, that 
• large holes m£y be made in the wooddn sides, for his more 
easy finding his food ; t&ere must likewise be a si raw- board 
at bottom fbi* clearing away his dipig, aid a do:w in the ton 
to put him i« at. Lastfy, theee/chust he three Nordics pa- 
rallel to one* another, ^nd evici-wjpb the cups, tor.V in the 
middle of the cage, ancTTfh'e^at either' Vtid t an inch lyi'i-a 
quarter distant from the feeding and diinkh^uhoijr^.w < 1 

j . -y* 


\ T a 


iO/h making Nigh l ingti 


•'%.n 


l.‘S. 


,ik 


a pair o'” said bird? about the end of the- spring—" 
in tiic^fnanner 3S you have been directed before ; than sei 
r .«two vraps baited 'I’ith^rietrl-worms' wry ne ar the nde, bv 
which means you will soon rW*t hoth cock and lien ; and 
havipg brought the«n .home wVSnthe nest of t'r.e foirng 
opt s, f,ut them altb^het in a dark closet, where^U. 

“Toast ligh^ can appear. Their meatf and dvinki yi .rise* 
near tBrth in ,twyf (f ruy^<and in a %bird about fifty 
worms, and th-lfr ) do every, day hstoas bt cn.prcscriftf.,. ' 
ab<Ait Aghtin^-fll/v ' l cwly, taken'; thus you will soon see tU. .. 

*' i C0ll S 
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and hen fetch the meat and meSt-worms to feed their 
• ^ le ^ r meat should be one Atf bread, the other 
bruised hcmp-sced, and mhyed boijel Wef, with a little 
parsley ; and nowand then M>mcyolkl>f egg toiled hard, 
dr the paste to be described thereafter* rni::cd with* equal 
parts of raw sheep’s 'heart, or ffcef, minced, without 

any skin, fat, or sinews. 'I'll b a&cctiln these creatures 
Save for their young ones, causes the*tflm mediately to set 
about nursing them in their confinement. -As soon as they* 
can feed themselves, you may put the cock and hcjfin two 
separate cages, where they are to be*kcptthe whole winter, 
till the <iiext spring; but in Case the eggs shpuld not be 
h^trj^d wl\#n you lake the ’■old ones, yt>u must content 
yourself witk the birds only* whim you k*ecp stibaratc, 
but in the same closet whore you purpose thev slrall lay 
eggs tlu* next spring, tiiat they may.be used to the place ? 
for which end, you i\utv sutler them to giK out of theif 
cages, sftnNfluis vou have a p#ir # of nightingales pre- 
f furred, in c\$ry respect, \or home breeding at the propel 

■/ • V \ • * 1 

ctWear, abo^t tl^e^gginimjg of April, open the 
easv* for the season, aiuTsrfTter about the closet dry 
oak^**,^" ‘ jjnl dog’s grass, and deer's luiir, with one or 

two olt^^hfingmlc's nests. In the corner ot the closet 


111 Ci 

s^afon. 
r T he n*xi\ 



whin# vour hand 
gali'.s \ outplace likew 
tra\_, ftill/of oidinarv 




went tu, for aj^ea^nm^e to Ihc nightin- 
likcwise! at hand a small wooden 


and a^mull shallow eartjien 
vw**: ^atef,Yor tlfeiti to bathtMilcntjlltes in, which y^ii 
y^vervidav, but jAicn th? hen silmiu taki^it away. 
f Woset should be yvu rds the »<5^i,*?pn* jhe hentiit of 
^ \Jf^'Arm sun-shine. • Some ^persons ot^i ‘A'1 IS taste lune 
j*J'»s*d a pair ot nightingales in granjp£& £v, oi* cage, 
‘ 3 " " # built 
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built on purpose, in aritopep corner of a garden, surroui^ed 
with little yew-treefc maples, &ic. where they have - 
their nest, and. toeijght up their young as well as iff the 
open countfy. , 1 t c 

# If t He closet lool * into a garden, you may safely vfiuuie 
to take out a pana o£ the yfindow-glass, and leave the old 
ones at liberty to to oul arid return, which they will not 
fail to do whilst tnpft*young ones are incapable of feeding 
€ , themselves : at first, however, it wilk be best not to trust 
them out both together, but the cock by himself, and then 
the hen by herself, anc], lastly, both together. Let the hole 
be as near the nest as may be ; thus you wdll have the 
pleasure of healing tfye cock sing day and night in^ Q&r 
garden^ whilst the hen* is sitting; and they will h$ve the 
oppoi (unity of procuring a thousand little insects, after the 
eggs arc hatched, wherewith to feed Weir young. 
t ^ You must «bc cautious of visiting/the closet too often, 
especially whilst # you* allow them thwliberty of £he garden ; 
and it should ke the business of j/fac py/rson pnly to look 
after them, 0 which wjlKmake ,tWm the more fyjniliar : f byt 
above all, it is highly nejc^caary^ (nat neither dog, cat, 
mouse, or rat, sh o lit—*'#? a ; for ayy^of 
these would certainly drive fherA away— ^ .ifl'/e/ to 
return agdin. 1 


oung c Nightingales without tftc Cock 
or Hen. '' * — 

1 

Get a rfest )\fthe, fii^t layer, 1 as being ever thct.most 
stout and vigorousbirdsT^^i^^uently the bes^ singers, and 
the least liable to Jai^ in theiV^no ulting. Yot3b,m«st not 
take the nest till dLp? b\d» are pretty* stroj^, 
nfaken, they slKjpJ^be carried hoitne in a chirk, basket, 
only u few breaf ijin^Qles. It is a pice point to ,fee«Jhl 7n _ ^ . 
properly, fos.n y/fre them too much or too littlp is ^ 

dangelous. gaping wiue is. no indication tha£ ti,^ ^ 

<> A- * wan; 

w r 
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it victuals, for this they will do wfi\never you come nigh 
or touch their nest ; provided ‘Vou understand well 
their language, their cry Wfculd be* Ai^most significant 
x tokcn ; but if you do not,4t2*villifc thil best to' observe the 
following directions. ^ \ \ * • 

About half an hour after s£fyi-risi»g tave them their first 
feed, the second an hou: after, and so >j>n by the hour till 
sun-set; the last feed should be sonft?what‘morc plentiful 
than the rest. They should be fed by a skewer flatted at* 
the end : give them but four mouthfuls at a time, though 
they would take more : you must take care not to mistake 
one for*another, else some may b 2 starved,. and others 
read ** biffst. At a hiontlvfc end, sooner, if they are of 
the first lay, they will be able to feed themselves, wtfch you 
may know by presenting a small me^l-worm to thern ; you 
may then separate *them in different cages. The voung j 
ones being so far broflWit up, you may, foy perfecting their 
song, carry ithem into \ic country to ^iear the old nightin- 
gales sing, else they wi\scarce answer thi Double which 
yoa have taken about thei\. * * • * , 

There*is y .however,.^oth^y and Jnore easy way, for 
siicjr as ^r/* g/v^-Aiy "provided with old nightingales taken 
wiu;**u'v J^.jfand kept a whole twelvemonth or loijger: 
it is thT^V- * 


T>|^VnLV/ jf^young ones, and place them in the sarj^ 
cham’ftH' with an old nightingale.* . Begi'n to feed JtVg young 
one-* with the skewer, and leave the tdd one’s ca^c open 
day a>-td night, taking care to place a small not of the young 
one Vmeat close to hte own fecdfng-t fc rqy t (n : if you suffer 
the ypung,.ones to cry a Tile while, before you go to 
fce/J t ftedv jj’ou soon wilr perceive th^ old bird go oijt of 
chirpy to *the young bnfes, 'JtAliis bill with tl^gir 
jind feed them* t When in the*teorning ^ou find 
V 3^ ^ * ias * ieen districting meat4t\h<%^pivig one#, you 
r^j? Entirely entrust fiim iyith that b‘^ ; for when 

* he has undertaken it, tic wiJJl feeder, > till thfey can 

' * feed 


J 

tl-CC 


m* 
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feed themselves, or ffo u may afterwards have the pleamfre* 
of seeing them eat with him at the same pot, and 
him into the cage ? ton then ppi them in separate cages. By 
this method you \vj 1 save yopself a good deal of trouble, 
and fatigue. The ofebird wi/take as good or better care of 
them than you qin,e andrbesides, will teach tliem to 
sing. 

If you choose t^Sring them up thfe wav, it will be best 
'to provide yourself with a hen, and keep her a whole year 
in a cafe, in order to be a nurse ; under which manage- 
ment she never fails tc prove one ; whereas, a cock often 
fails in this point, nor doth' he sing whilst engaged'. 

r < - • +4 . 

\ f ° , 

Of te&hing young Nightingales Tunes , by whistling, or 
Dy the Flagelet. y 

V A nightingale is possessed oMuch a variety of mo- 
dulations of voice, fhat he is of ?1l other bird's fhe best 
qualified for learning and perfuming different sorts of 
tunes ; sip d i though it iAust be - flowed his natural sons out- ( 
does any tlfing that cjjm it by arl : yfct it you 

would, out of curiosityrk^^Thim a TtlftAr, tv o,^ you**»'jst 
proceed after the following manner. : . 

Perctiving, by the chirping of a young on: , lie is a 
S^ck, put him iiv.o a cage covered with d Jet 

ImrNiangJn a* chamber, quite out of the hearing ^ night- 
ing[ales,yjs well as other birds ; lei him fir l lie fust y T eek— ■ 
be kept hear the window, or the lightest part of the room . 
then remove hii^iv degrees backward to the daikes 1 part* 
where \ou let him remaininiflic time of liis learning j nor 
must lie be annoyed Q r diverteih*y any kind of tu/s^whut- _ 
ever, c nor disturbed^'/ people coming near him. HBftVflc 
should not be \\^1 lifted or piped tch him too often ; iWi * 
dozcif lesson^ a^Jyy be sufficic\fljt, two in the * 

two at noon^Z&blwo in the evening/ r l Vo several r «i*. s 


..^rc enough e bird. The flagelet Should be 
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softest and mellowest tone, and not J tof too high a pitch# 
ought not to be discouraged, though you have con- 
stantly kept on whistling oirjpiping Joj a*Hhd, even to his 
^noulting time, without hearing any thi ig from him in re- 
turn7'but only a little chirpingV The bird’s voice is seldom, 
formed before the ensuing Bprittg, and therefore his lesson 
should be continued without intcnnissic 
son arrives, you will, with an agreeable 
your scholar has not*foigot his instructs 

It has been observed, that it is naturally more easy for a 
nightingale to learn to sing than to speak ; however, wc 
have an '•instance rfilated by "Pliny of talking nightin- 
gales ■ he assures us, 9 that the emjycror' Claudius’s chil- 
dren had some which* spoke* Greek arid Latin, arid had 
some new discourse every day: he adds, that tomring 
them up to this they musf'be instructed in secret, where^ 
tliev can hear none but their teacher’s voice. * 

• \ 

• • . \ t j > 

lion- to have sihging^iglrtiugafys all the^Tear. 

• \ .‘V» i 

Put a young cocV * ' , TJ£g'”..!ng of December, In 

a dr A c:pc, shut him up in a closet, which you must 
d:irk&^ T ^ so that not the least ray. of fight 

can i^fc^’till June, when you may gradually let in the 
light^SJn this month, when others cease, he will 
to sing/* then put another old 'cock in a like apd 

keep* him jn the** .dark till December, and as riocli as 
possih/e from hearing the singing of the* /other : air the 
room with a little wood fire in .*lie chimney, during the 
cold • of the winter- all V Inch season he will likewise 
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Haw to make ffigMingales resort to PJaces 4 unfrequented 
by^then^ before. v 

• Find a nest in t^e iftonth^of May, r of the first layer, but 
4o not take it tiltPhe* ypunj| ones are at least a week old ; 
then £0 early in me morning, and set two traps, baited 
with meal-worms, '▼tear the nest, and you will easily get fa- 
rther and mother in your possession in less than an hour : 
when you have caught them, put them in separate silk 
bags, and so bring thefri to the place where you design to 
fix them. *Take^aIso with you two small square ckges, co- 
vered with thick gre^n ser£e, without wires or j**:ches. 
In takjig the nest, do not separate it from the branches 
which support it, but cut them off, and bring away the nest 
^nd them together ; and it will be besf to remove the whole 

• tree if it be a siroll one. Having brought it to the intended 

place, fplant it in the r same aspcc^as before ; the nest you 
are to cover* with wool or cotton rl the transporting, to keep 
the young fenes from getting^o'Ct, or taking cold. Having 
fixed the nest, pi ac^jhe ** 4fr^gC3^with an ofd one in 
each, so that the nest may' be between twefc^y or 

thitfy paqes distance, and let the doors <£^t|je V-ag .s be 

^ turned towards the nest. To each door rijust bcj>s).ened a 
jS^jead forty of fifty yards long, whose ends^ou hold/Loge- 
ther^i*V«ur hands* and Concealing yourself behkl? some 
tiee or, hedge, pull a open the doors, and buffer the olthoneST 
to escape from tkeir cages, with the following precautions : 

* viz. let the youri^ ones ^row hungry and chirp foi 1 their 
. food, before you* let the olU ones escape, who then will 

readily find them; release tH$ hen first, aiylAtftdrw^rds- 
th 2 cSck ; then cai^ off tfie cages as quietly as you*'^ 0 
and con?e no ns x Je there that day* <- Thus fr6m yqiA-. ;L, 
dow you may e^t:rt ^h°y ourself wfei the pleasure frf if W 
ing the old AT/yi/Sring up their youftg 9| which wilftlr/ s i- 
* selves be sujJ^SSr^eed iv>on the same spot the next yfearJ * 

. 1 / Of 
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: Of tJie Tokens of Health and Sicknes^ Jn Nightingales , 
and hoy) to curej/lb * • 

nightingale may be^looked tbon to be in a good 
state of health, 1. If be sing^muclj. »2. If he often fea- 
thers himself. 3. If he be brisk and adert, and jerks his 
tvings much. 4. If* he roosts, on oadf leg only, and is 
grce„dy of meal-worms ; but when, f n the contrary, a » 
nightingale sleeps oil his belly at the bottom of life cage, 
it is a sign he is either sick or sullcg, provided his feet are 
not clogged up witlf dung ; in* which case, a Jittle warm 
water in q^saucer placed ii* his c sflon relieves him. 
Somclipics little impostliume is f on the ‘bird’ « rump, 
which should be snipped with the point of a pair oj^-scis- 
sars, and the matter .squeezed out, giving him a few meal-^ 
worms to cherish him, or a spider or two,* which never . 
should be omitted at tl\p beginning «f*March, be th?y sick 
«>r well : if lie grow lea, ? v through his singiilg, iinix poppy- 
seeds in his meat. When : ^is#ongahd.moultin^is,over,he 
is apt to igrow too fail thefts foj|>ear gividg him any 
poppy-seeds*. If lie be very lean, feed him with raw 
sheep’s-dieart, >well cleared of all its skins and fat; mqpce 
it ver^ vfhall; and mix it with an equal quantity of the 
paste^eiealt'T described. If he be bound up, give hitj/'* 
four ojj^jvc meal-worms; and if. lie dungs too lpjse/and* 
ofticn^ shecp’s-heiU't anft poppy-seeds »wili bring * him f to 
rights. The cramp often afflicts them, ^liich, if it once 
attack** a young one, ib is sure to kill him ; in*old ones it 
is generally occasioned by ijeing too much exposed to the 
cold, and/a warmer plat# .will cure* /hem. There is t an 
oiijiUlLordei' which* this bird is *ety l^bte to, and may^e 
cafyd'me falling* sicknes^ : aftej a few'pvjcipitate motions, 
#C xvt 8rop from the p/rcli on his.6\:k^oqce, with his 
kg^stietchqd upward#, bnd his eyes disfc^tCjc ' *when, with- 

cmu speedy relief, no soon b/cathes his h» r ; ^he oifiy re- 
.. ... 9 .*.^ 1 .. 
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znedy for this, is to tr.ke him in your hand?,, and, wi h a 
pair of scissars, cut /off the hinder claws so near to thc„ 
heel, as to draw drop or fwo of blood ; then washliis 
feet in white wine, jof which, if he does not soon revive, 
jnake him swallow . ji drop warm, and he will be quite re- 
stored in an hour or |w r o. (To conclude* if you would se- 
cure a nightingale (jin a healthy constitution, do not fail, in 
the^ month of Maxell, to pyrge him \yith half a dozen of 
o black spiders, one very day, 

* * 

Of the proper Food for Nightingales . 

. * 

All meat agreed ^vith a nightingale, provided it be 
mixed^vith flesh ; without which he will not he nou- 
rished He is naturally inclined to feed and live on spi- 
ders, wood-lice, ants eggs, Aids, and ,worm$, which agree 
with his constitution : this has put jhany upon preparing 
compositions proper 1 tt be substituted in the room of his 
natural foods The most commons's an ‘.equal part of hemp- 
seed, crumb of bread, and miiyied boiled fresh beef, iydl 
mixed together ; thi g ag refe^erywell with them? but it is 
very troublesome, since it' must be prepared fresh every 
day^in the. summer ; wherefore make the fol!owing.compo- 
sition of a paste, which will keep good a tang* time, be 
^gd, and agree with them. ~ •• 

< M 4 " ‘ 

Receipt for the Paste. 

Take two poupds of lean beef-stakes, Spanish or chick 
pease, husket, millet-seeds, poppy-seeds, swegt-alijionds, 
of each half a pounds wbeat-‘f3<yiver, two ounces ; ' viigin- 
haueV a pound ; sa4fton'‘ in powder, a ‘drachm and i“Hlf; 
the yolke of twe^e new-laid eggs ^ fresh butter, thp.q-i^'h- 
tity of a hents igg . *' y 

Fir^, let ^ase and mjllet-sceds be powdered,, frrtd 
sifted. Th^ftfoflpy-see^s must be only well bruised, be- 
V * f ’ cause 
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caufe their oiliness will not admit*$f sifting. The beef 
must be either finely minced, or pounded in a marble 
mortar, and cleared of all tlie fat qnd Slcm ; the almonds 
f must likewise be pounded,* after blanching, in hot water ; 
and they must be wrought to a perfect paste, other* 
wise the birds cannot digest them : then break the *eggf, 
and separate the yolks into a broa<f cieaii earthen dish, and 
add the honey and saffron. When these t Tree are well miyed, 
incorporate therewith successively the ifccf, almonds, meal • 
and flour, stirring the whole with a fwooden spatula till 
no clods remain ; then turn the mixturd into another glazed 
earthen dish, wliosff inside has’been rubbed over with but- 
ter : set itui a gentle*fire, stirring fr/ontinually, especially 
the bottom,* to keep -it from* burning; continue i^on the 
fire till the paste will no longer stick to your finger^ - and 
has acquired the stfeiess <5F a new-neaded biscuit. This?, 
done, remove it fron^the fire, and let it qodl in the dish ; 
aftcrwafds put it into a> tin box clo covered, and keep it 
dn a dry place for uae. * % \ 

The preparation is very difficult St first trial 'the proper 
dryness therefore must Jbe'*fHund IJy experience ; when 
over-dry it loses its substance, and sheep’s-heart must be* 
oftenmnixed with it, else the birds will grow lean : on* the 
othernand, if it be under-dried it will turn mouldy in keep- ^ 
ing, if you have rit>t a good number of birds to feed ; fi>f 
this proportion of the ingredients is cafculated ajtjthe r|te 
of si\ months provision Tor one bird. For want o 1 Spanish 
pease, maize or Turkish com will do as well. 

If, ffiy mixing an eteii ^quantity of sheep’s-heart with 
this paste, you regale your nightingales now and then, 
upon 0er&in occasions, thtlir song twill be stronger *nd 
more 4 lasting ; and ^ou will Be ^recompensed for 
\o\ : do ft, all tlic singing-season, by £hc*j melodious har- 
t 4nc’jiy?* • » 1 
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f < oTHE CANARY-BIRD. . - 

These birds derive their name from the place whence 
4hey originally canre, viz. the Canary Islands, which are 
situated in the Atalantic Ocean, oVer-against the empire 
of Morocco in Africa. 

Though the and* ents celebrated these places (which they 
'•termed fortunate ft i or the multitude' of their birds, yet 
they Have not mentioned any sort in particular. It is pro- 
bable that the spediesr now bred all over Europe was not 
introduced till after! the second discovery of these islands, 
which was between thirteenth arid fourteenth cgpturics. 
An expet date cannot 1 be fixed ort,*’ when first they made 
their appearance in this quarter. Belon is totally silent 
^•Concerning them; and he wrote in 1555. Gesner is the 
first who mefitipns them ; and Aldi^>vand speaks of them 
as rarities, because of the great e^encc of bringing them 
so far, and fee difficulty of preserving them on then 
voyage.*, the samfe spot^whence they were originally 

imported, ‘they are feill afeprfdant but they are sufficiently 
numerous in our own country, to supply the wants of pur- 
chasers. c Of late years, a sort of birds is brought,, from 
Germany, called German-birds , and the French breed 
H{^)se whiefi we call mealy-birds and mbttled-birds , jvhich 
aije 'in ^higher estimation than those bred in Jk gland ; 
though all came oflginally from tiie same place. W/i are 
indebted principally to the industry of the people of Tyrol 
for the care taken of the breed. "Some people have known 
these birds to live to the extent of eighteen years ; though 
eight years is about the mediitnwate. - '■ 

«u2?lie cock bird’s .nevek £row fat, artd by some country 
people ^are oftfjf taken for gmcn-Jbirds, though thfeyvare 
much lustier Hare sponger tail, and differ in the hea; in^i w 
of their th^tt^ in singing. So much esteemed are. % tfrese 
( JT' ^ ► ’ 1 birds 
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bird* for their jsong, that vfery high prices are given for the 
bc«f kinds, and such as are excellent in their note. 

Canary-birds are called J>y different €igmes to distin- 
guish their several ages : t such about three ^ears old are 
termed runts ; those above two year j are termed eriffs ; 
those of the first year, under the old birds, are called 
b ranchers ; those again that are* just flown, but canrtbt 
*fced themselves, pushers; and § those brought up by hand 
ncstjings. . • 

To possess a good bird, two requisits are absolutely in- 
dispensible, viz. sound health, arn^ a melodious song : we 
shall tliprefore lay down a few-short riles for this purpose. 


% I low to Ihoose a Bint in Health . 


Let him be a yftung sprightly bird, and strait, standing 
with vigour, like a sparrow-hawk, not subject to be fear- 1 
ful, but who after flinging himself or three times from * 
• the perch to the top of the cage, will shalfce himself, and 
undauntedly strut, as if voij} of all fear, apf^paring vigo- 
rous, sl^ek and strait*; but. to observe this let the 

bird be at a convenient distance frolfi you, or this may be 
merely the effects of fe*r ; for a bird that is inclined to be 
sictrSyjll* appea^ sleek and trim* during the time of his 
surprize. White you are too near his cagc,»he may ap-? -» 
pear Veil, by the craft of the person \yho tells tyrds v -if>u 
by his flurrying # the bifd in the cage yith his Ifitotl* at if 
pointing «t him to show his beauty, he will stand strait, 
draw, up his feathers* and appear slec&, bw which the 
purchaser is deceived, whereas, by hanging him up, or 
setting l>im at a distaucc^if lie is not. well, he will pre- • 
scntly shew it, in pvouclung. dcpvig, lianging his wings^ap- 
pcaiing all of it l\eap, rough in his feathers, and putffhg 
l his heftd under his wings. If* a biv^be iH hcaltB, jjt may 
be kpownbv his dupg : when he is takeli out of the store- 
cage* observe well if the bottom, of the cage bei clean, 

• ' - . theft 

; 
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then tak* notice of, Che dungi and the planner oHihis 
dunging, for if he bolts his tail afterwards, like the night- 
ingale, it is a sigrirhe is not ip. perfect health, although he 
may sing foi the present ; but if^hp does not bolt, and his 
dung appear thick, hard, round, and of a fine white on 
tfie outside, darkish in the middle, and quickly dry, then 
itls a very good sign, for a seed-bird seldom dungs too 
hard unless he be \fery young. If he dung thin like water,' 
witlf no thickening In it, it is a bad sign ; and lastly, if he 
dung ogly a slimy ^.vhiteness, with no black in it,, it is a 
sign that death is approaching, and that he will not conti- 
nue long with you. \ « 

V * ** 

t jiow to choose a Bird for Song . * ' 

✓ 

# Hear him sing before you buy him, 1 then you are sure 
Jou have not bought a hen for a cock. In the next place 
*the song is rcckofied gopd when it is'begun something like 
the sky-lark, running on into the notes ff{ the nightingale : • 
if he begin v^ll, and holds it lgng, nothing can be sweeter ; 
but as the fancies of men are -as different as the., colours 
and songs of birds, so*their ears rtiust be the best judges of 
their own fancies. We shall, however, give our opinion 
to those who have not had experience ip this delr b ntful 
v\musement. 

TV bird that. ‘‘begins witYx the sweet of the nightingale, 
ancl ends with the 0 song of the Vit-lark^* is melodious, 
spiiglitly, and delightful to the ear. 

These nates are distinguished by the sweet jugg rj fol- 
i lowed by a swell, with the water-bubble, and then the 
sprightly song of the tit-lark, clifwing and whisking several 
timcS in a breath ; ( a bird that will go sweetly through his 
* soilffin this manner, without breakjn|j off, fciay be said to 
be a gf»o<f song bird. r.\, ‘ o 

Some are sufficiently pleased when, a canary-bird* gnjy 
sings the son^ of the tit-lark, '"which is indeed very <plea- 
- * sant 
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sariL and delightful. Others fancy*the bird winch begins 
likf the sky-lark, add holds on his song in the same man- 
ner ; having long notes and^sweet, without much variety. 

If these instructions dq not truly qualify « person, let 
him then choose what is agreeable to his own oar ; and 
that which holds the song longest, without breaking ofF, 
without harsh scraping notes, or disagreeable whining, will 
* probably be the bir^ of his choice. 


TIow to know a Cock fro 

This most certain method is the 
is a 


a Hen. 


Ird’s song, which, as 
has~beer^ observed,. is a yever-fehiig* argument. Hens 
neverpimg, although some •have^noy a sort of jabbering 
noise, deceived not only unskilled persons, but tfiqge who 
have thought therflselves complete fanciers. 

To distinguish then between the cock’% song, and thfe 
hen’s jabbering, observe, that in, the cbek, let him singf 
£ ever so indifferently, almost every time hf strikes* a note, 
tl^e passage of his throat Reaves* with a ptysive motion, 
swelling like a pair c/f bellows all the time hf iS warbling 
hispiotcs : let the hen ihake wliat noise she will, and imi- 
tate singing ever so wfcll, this motion is never to be ob- 
servOtl ia her tljroat. • % 

The next observation is, the largeness, vigour, ami'! 
majestic carriage of the cock, which he generally skews, 
if ip health, b^ stretching his neck aryl head to fife? utmost. 
The ben* is smaller and shorter every way, especially from 
the Jegs to tire vent, which has a more sudden roundness, 
occasioned by her being* naturally larger in that part, for « 
containing and laying her eggs. The cock, on the con- • 
trary, appears in* that part aio.se slinj and long, cdtaing 
down fronj hfc legs tp his vent, gmdually tapering^ nd 
' epding in a small point' under his {pi. • , 

farther, if you blow the feathers of*botlJ, you will find 
• * * » the 
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the vent of the cock to appear longer than that of the Vcn, 
and the orifice not quite so wide. \ 

Lastly, you may know thp cock by the colour above 
the bill, which is a more brighj yellow. Likewise by his 
throat, *and the pinion of the wing ; for let the birds be 
of whatever colour they will, they always have a little 
yellow almost upon their bills, and under their throats, 
and a stroke over the eyes^which in Jhe cocks is a bright 
^strong yellow, but li the hens is more Janguid r and pale. 

Of the Diseases* and Cure of Canary-birds . 

These birds are hbiect tq many diseases, qiore parti- 
cularly to imposthurnes which affect t the head, an?T cause 
thein^uadenly to fall down. When they are thus seized, 
they will soon die, if they arc^not speedily relieved. A 
fnedicine the ,most approved of is an ointment made of 
c fresh butter and 1 cap^q’s grease melted together, n With 
this, thfe top of^the bird’s head is to bj anointed for two , 
or three da^, and it will generally dissolve the impost- 
hume : bflt if the medicine has been too long delayed ; 
then, after three or fo*ur times anointing, see whether the 
place of his head be soft ; and if so,\>pen it gently and dex- 
* teroi&ly, iwid let out the matter, which yvill be«,likc; the 
N-yolk. of an egg. This being done, anoint the place with 
thfcsibovf ointment* and the cure will be complete/' At 
the isamfcttiilae he mpst have the pitip of figs, mixed with 
his ordinary food; and his drink should Consist* of water 
with a slice r or tfro of liquorice «*njd some white sugar- 
, candy. «• 

— Another malady to which they arc incident is a surfeit, 
eithcc from their being 4 fed by tlie^old ones with, too much 

_ g* _ f w I ™ 1 c 

e grc«*7s, or from theii^ ©ver-gorging themselves when they 
come to feed o?f the ^same 'food ; ^Specially ihat soit of < 
chick-weed which S> very thick of leaves, and is rank and 
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moia, having no seeds* This sort S( chick-weed is very 
pernicious, both to old and young, but more especially to 
the young, as it causes therA to swell fdty much under 
, their bellies, appearing as k were transparent, full of little 
red veins, all their bowels sinking down to the extreme, 
parts of their bodies, and sometimes, turning black: when 
it comes to this, it is then very dangerous. Besides other 
Remedies, they must he kept vejy warm - 

T^e same,, or a similar distemper conrjfcs by violent colds, • 
but is more easily cured, if taken in . tfme: it is called a 
swelling, and is, in the first degree, •Oily white, which, if 
not prevented, turns red ; it, test of til, turns t to a black 
swelling, w^ich is verji hard te curo^ftw^Survivingthe last 
degree pftbis distemper. * • * s 

Moulting is natural to all birds ; yet, while it laste, it 
may be counted daftgerous,* unless proper care be taken 
for we may compare the first moulting to that of children , 
breeding their teeth, the one being Equally as hazardous 
^4ind mortal to birds gs the other is to children. . Some sea- 
song are more favourable t<% moukiqg than Others ; and 
that is, 'tfhen moultiifg time cgmesMn very Warm, and 
concedes with temperafe weather. You may discover 
when they begin, and are in moult, by their appearing 
lougfiy* melancholy, and sleepy in the day, with their 
heads under their-wings. You will find the cage they are 
in, covered with down and small feathers ffor the yning* 
ones cast their dgwn anft small featheig in the first yeaV ; 
and in the second,' * their tail and wing feathers.) 

Tlijv sometimes growwcrv sick, and have a Httic pimple 
growing on their rumps, (failed the pip on the tail . The 
best’vfey is to let it hav^i^s course* and break of itself; 
unit's*! the bird is bail kideed, aiwl then hednust have spggdy 
relief. . • . 9 

9 • * # * . t 

g 'They have sometimes yellow scabi abo^t their heads, and 
sometimes qbout their eyes : when this distemper spreads, 
nothing but time and cooling 1 food will carry it off. 1 


# 
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fc c (To order tMm in Moult. 
c *■ . 

Warmth, and good nourishing food are of the most 
•use in this distemper. For this reason let your birds be 
where the sun shines .very strong On them ; or if it docs 
not, let your place, or cage, be kept very warm during the 
whole time of thair mouifc Let them be where no wind 
can come to Iher ; for the least cofd may chance io kill 
themf Give then iNaplcs-biscuit, bread, and boiled chop^ 
ped egg, bruised h &m£-seed, lettuce-seed, and maw-seed ; 
and in their v:ater ; .j>ut a little saffron. If the weather is 
very hot during thcpCtrie of c iheir moult, leave the saf- 
fron, ihd instead, steep a small piece of liqubrice in their 
wa t&, and give them plantain and lettuce-secd together. 
*If your bird should lx* very bad, lot him have Naplcs-bis- 
cuit steeped in *whitc wine, and force a small drop down 
his throat, finely tampered in your mouth; tins last 
must not 1^: used, unless his case be dangerous. 

When yjour cana*y-f)ird is' troubled with the little pimple 
on his rump, called^Ae fip 9 and you observe Cokens of 
sickness in him, if it be ripe and^ full of matter, take the 
point of t a fine needle, and let out the matter wjjtb as 
much gentleness as you can ; squeeze it ull out, ‘and after- 
wards take a£it of sugar moistened in your mouth, to put 
of $#re, and you will heal it.^ 

There is sometimes on their hc;fds r a yellow kind of 
scurf, whi^h, ifofull of matter, is covered with little scabs, 
as lias been already observed : tBi$ tnust be supplied with 
oil of sweet almonds, sweet lard, and fresh butter as it 
ifpmcs out of the chfcrn (without any salt, or the capon’s 
^rt’dSe:) anoint i&ith any of these thifigs, and administer 
the same food, r as lettuce-seed, S«Cc &c. 

Having, in some places, prescribed cooling or cleanring 
things and," in others, whatsis warm,, dry, and nourish- 
ing, we Ihiqk it not apnss to be explicit on this head. 

4 Among 

C 1 
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Amcmg the cocking is chick-weed ; hut be not over lavish 
in this. Plaintain, lettuce, scalded rape-seed, and a small 
quantity of grits with their cdmmon harcfr Seeds, arc excel- 
lent ; and for their drink, water with a small bit of liquo- 
rice in it. These must be given when the spring is # pretty. 
forward, just befoie breeding time.* or in extreme hot 
weather ; but do not continue them above two or three 
(fays, lest you make .the biids gcour too much. If they 
should scour.too much, draw some of their tail feathers : 
put saffron in their water, and maw-s/ed in the tin pan, 
turning the drawer you put the victuals in upside down, 
and covering all the* top of the ciiuwef with nothing but 
bruiseThjjjjip-sced. This ist a so^fiigft remedy for a 
looseners ; though, some will*give them a he&d of ground- 
sel. The most nourishing and drying food is NaplcWiis- 
cuit, alone, or mixbd with*hard egg, chopped ; bruised*, 
hemp-seed, millet-seeds, maw-sceds, bread and eggs, and 
rape-seefi, mixed together (the rap(£sceJ being scalded, 
Ao mix the better with the bread and egg) m the same 
manner as directed before, t • # ^ # 

While <he cold winter season r ^sts,*lct them4iave a suf- 
ficient quantity of these warm and nourishing things ; and 
no|£ and then a little saffron in their water. % 


Of the Breeding of Cavary-bii d*. . 

A # | t 

e bred in thi» kingdom : and, if 
treated with care, *they will become as vigorous and health- 
ful as Jin the country whence they originally came. They 
are fiequently mixed in tfieiv bleed, with other sorts of 
birds, mnd prove very fertjje, ; for injtfarfcc, with the gold- 
finch : it is remarked; however? that the breed is uayajiy 
sterile. The^ prove prolific withhhejinnet, the ycl- 
tov^rhammer, the chaffinch, and even tljp h<jusc-sp;!how. 
The male Canary-Mad will not assimilate with the female 
of the* above-named birds ; So that the hen bird must be 
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ever of the Canary 'species, whose young are generally 
male birds. ' l 

These bird* firmed t four tirtics in a year, and commonly 
lay four, five or six eggs at a*time : six was the greatest 
.number of young ones ever known to be brought up at 
once. They sit foiirfeen days, including the day that you 
set them. 

Your birds, if you do r\ot mix the breed with other sorts 
r of birds, must b( both yellow, matched together* and 
stout/ otherwise tlev will breed very small; but if your 
hen be yellow ana small, then match her with a large 
mealy whicH will strengthen the breed. is not 
advisable to mitcr^puv birds till -the middle > of March : 
you sly s juld turn tncili up the latter end, which, is time 
enwgh. Get, in the first place, a large convenient cage, 
eor else prcpaic a vooip for thcT purpose. Let it be towards 
the sun-rising, because the birds Jove warmth ; and sun- 
shine ^n the room id the morning makes tlic»roohi warm 
all the day. You may make an out-!«\t in the window to- 
wards the 'sun-rising, 'that they may go out, and hay ( c a 
little air when they jrfeasc^ . You should not overstock the 
room : if it is pretty large, you may turn in ten or twelve 
pair. Picpare your room after ‘this manner : throw red 
sand, or gravel, at the bottom, and, if you please/ set up 
a tree in the middle of the room ; you %, may likewise nail 
' up n^steboxc* and ‘back-cages in every corner of the room, 
for some birds lova to build in the dark, <and others ip the 
light. You must be sure to put as many more' boxes and 
cages as you have pairs, for they love to haAC a choice; 
and they arc apt to go to nest again before the first fiy. 
If there is not every* convcnieufy, they too often?* make 
thgi;;. -nests upon the youug # oncs. Scvcval have lost a nest 
of two or throe* yofing ones, upop jthis very .account ; for 
whcnMliey went look for the bird*., they saw nothing .bu* 
a nest, mafic* in the same box ; whi&'h pu/zled them to 
know*what was become of the biids, and pulling llio 
i « * 1 nest, 
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nesti they have found them 1 all smothered under 
thejflikewise build in the tree which is in your room, if 
you do not tie it in several #places, the* nests, eggs, and 
young ones will be apt ty fall through : man^ have lost 
birds after this manner. In our opinion, the best way to 
breed them in a small way, more for amusement than pro- 
fit, is in a cage made for that purpose, which ought to be 
5s large again as common breeding cages, so that they 
may^havc room to*fly; for, the morq room the better. 
You must likewise have two boxes to rlake their nejfs in ; 
for they are apt to go to nest again, Jbepre the young ones 
fly, ^md »when there are two boxes, tip hen will build in 
~the other hpx, and the cock ^ill fe^blie^oung ones. 

• • ■ • 

• * • 1 

IIow to order them ^ to build their Xest . ^ 

To make their nests, give them elk’s hair and a little 
fine hay; some give them soft feathro ; Hut it is better to 
Xgivc them nothing # but a little fine hay, vul elk’s hair: 
tlie^’ will use dry chick-weedf or a ay other tliiVg they find 
at the bottom of the rage ; which it* they do* and after- 
wards line it with hair, if will do as well as the best. 

Some people, howevc% proceed in ibis manner : they 
dry s\>cct«hay in # thc sun, which they mix with (fried moss 
and stag’s hair, ayd tying them, altogether in a little net*, 
they hang it up in a snug situation. # ThiJ certainly is a< 
cleanlier way ; as the b5*ds arc prevented from dunging bn 
it, or mixing k with. their food. 


. . 1 low to feed Young Canary-birds . 

• • . • 

If you choose Jo. bring thonuup bj; hand, feed.^Bcin 

with the same food as you do linnets, and take them away 

#•* ••• • • # 

* Little nets, prepared as above, miy be®had«t the shops of 

IVirt-korktr* and Cage*makers \ together with fcverf kind ojj appa- 
ratus adapted to tliis entertaining employment. — Ej, 
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at twclvi; or fourteen days oid ; for if ygu let them lie 
longer with the old ones, they grow sullen, and wi! 1 not 
feed- If you dsrign to let (he old ones bring them up ; 
let them albnc till the old onqs hatch again. As soon as 
they have young ones, take the former away, or else they 
will spoil the young ones by pulling them out of their nest, 
or picking them as they lie. When you take them away, 
you must make their victuals very, good. Boil an egg 
hatd ; then mix ir a little of the yolk, likewise abput as 
muclvpf the best mead, and also a little scalded rape-seed 
(about a third part of 4 the rape-seed as there is of bread). 
If you have but fc * birds,' you may<4ake a trencher and 
bruise the' seed ■wi^^he b[ade of L aknife, make it 
very firje, for the unoc the*better ; t you must . likewise put 
a litjje maw-seed among it, and so mix it up altogether, 
.and give then a pan full of ifr*every day. You may like- 
wise give th^m a little rape, and canary-sced by itself ; 
this is the food that yeung canary-birds are fed with tha f 
are brought up by the old ones till they have moulted off ? 
take particular care noO to le$ the rape-seed be sour, fqr if 
it be, it gi>ses them a> looseness and kills them. You must 
likewise make your soft victuals fresh every day, or pver) 
other day at farthest. 

C I 

Concluding Observations . 

^Always put the cock and hen together in a small # cage, 
so that they may be paired. Turn them into tile room or 
cage which you design for their ^breeding. Feed .them 
very well with soft meat, that is, boiled chopped egg, 
bread, maw-seed, an^ a little scalded rape-seed (hrrdly a 
tiling, part of egg) mixed very well together: put scarcely 
one part of rape-seV:d to the quantity of bread and egg. 
Before they have^young ones, give .them groundsel, with 
seed on it ; ond, afterwards, chickweed, with, seed* upon 
it. Towards June give them some shepherd’s purse, and 

in 
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in'Ju|rand August plaintain. For want of thesk things, 
you flay supply them with a cabbage lettuce ; but this is 
not to be used for a cons.tanqjr. Be sura you do not fail 
of giving them fresh greenf, and *oft victuals, •every day, 
when they have young ones, (especially in the morning), 
for if they are neglecfed when young, it will be hard matter* 
to raise them. • 


THE LARK. 


, amounting to no 
our intention is to 


4 .. Til Class of bird! is very ifumeroul 
fewer tb^rA wen ty-eigh t species ; bui^Sl 
speak only <?f singing birds, we sha^l confine ourselves to 
the sky-lark and the # xcood-lark. ** 

Previous to our entcring'Upon the peculiar description of% 
these birds, it may not be unentertaining to give a general 
#ketch of their history. They both # eV them sing a* they 
^y, raising their swPct notes whilst they sAav^and c harm 
all :n*ound them with their mflsic ; AlUhc songster^ are far 
removed •out of the sighj of P\*ir gazing adiftirers. At 
earliest dawn they begii^ their song, declaratory of their 
gnrthudc to the Creator; which lias' been so beautifriDy 
expressed in the ballad — 

0 

“ Hark ! the lark at heaven-gate sings’ '-r&:c. . 

An^ Milton ir^ his allegro expresses*his sense* ot^ru/al 
cheerfulness ; exhibiting a fine picture of the regularity of 
his lify, and the innoceney of his mind, by a like idea. 


« To hear the lark begin his fljght, 

And singing, sltaftle the dutl night. 

From fiis watch-tow^ - in the sMes 
»Ti*I the dappled dajvn doth fise.” 

* * * • • • . * • 

It continues its harmony several months, beginning early 

in the^pring, on pairing. I* the winter they . assemble in 

* vast 

* * I 
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vast flocks, grow verj fat, ani are taken yi great numbers 
for the table. The place these birds are taken at the 
greatest quantity, is the neighbourhood of Dunstable; 
where the^eaSon begin© about r thc 14th of September, and 
ends on the 25th of February. During this space of time, 
r it is supposed that 4000 dozen are caught, to supply the 
maikcts of London. But these numbers arc far exceeded 
in Germany, which has caused the government to exact an 
excise duty upon .them. Keysler relates, that this excise 
has jpmetimes paoduce 6000 dollars (/. e . about 9001. 
sterling,) within tVe # year, to the city of Lcipsic ; where 
their flavour and AKcellence is famous all over Germany. 
They are 'taken iikwvise at Js’aumbyrg, Merseburg, Halle, 
and other pacts. Ifh* principal sqrt of birds 'wiiicli are 
brought to our tables, are those termed the ortolan , or, in 
e America, rhi-chup-pi-sue, and* in sonte places, snow-bird, 
t horn its being caught in snowy weather, by means of springs 

of horse-hair strewed*, over with chaff. * n , 

« 

« f 

Wc no^r proceed , to speak more particularly of the 
manner ‘ofji earing a,nd keeping singing larks for /he cage . 
and first, of the * r 

4 

Sky-Lark. 

% 

, Tht^ is a rery, stout bird, lavish of his song; singing 
ci^ht v 6r /line montjis in the year. * He is a good bird, if lie 
i an be kept from hearing others ; but, if not, lie i© a per fee t 
mock-bird, i takiiig what he hears* /whether good or t bad. 
Such as arc brought up from thb nest, which are reckoned 
the best, will sing well, provided there is a good soqg-biid 
to keep them company., hey arc «v pry long lived, and 
vci^ hardy. They* have young ones about the middle, 
or latter* end of April ; anu breed 'three or four limes q 
year ; but tile bird tliat is hatched in April ( or May, is 
reckoned the best. They commonly ’breed in fields of 
i high 
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higli|g ra ss» or ip the marshes. The^f have been also found 
in a fvheat-field ; or in peas, or oats, or upon a common, or 
heath, according to the season of the ycSrt . 

t * 

t 

The Mode of feeding them 

• 

Take them about ten or twelve Says old ; for, if older, 
tlicy are apt to run# out of thpir nest. Tlieyjiave been 
knovyi to do -this at ten days, in drippirg weather. When 
you take them, put a little hay in a basket, and tie the 
cover close down. Having got them lpme, take a little 
^wlyj£ bftad and milk, and boll it veiy stiff, t^ll it be as 
thick as a poultice ; lilacwise s«mc nw>cjsefed, soaked three 
or four fumrif in hat water, aifd either beat *n a yiortar, 
or with a glass bottle upon a table ; (Lake about a third part 
of rape-seed to the white bn?ad and milk) and feed them, % 
once in two hours. Give about five or si* bits to each 
bird, mifccd every day wiih fresh victuals, or it will, grow 
ytaur, and spoil. Gire them also, now andnlym, a little 
flesh meat, sheep’s heart, &<:• Yoti must put thgm in a 
cage, as toon as you can ; but Igscp Jthem thrfce or four 
days in a basket, if they arc young. .Take a little hay, 
cukvcry short, and put it in the bottom of the cage, or fisc 
a little c'oafte brai* ; but hay is prefc ;ablc, because they are 
, apt to drop their victuals in the bottom of the cage; and, in 
picking it up again, theygnay pick some of the bran; vjhich * 
will df them ha?m. You must turnt their hay up, or 
shift t!icm*oncc a* day; for if you do jiot keep them 
clean,, they seldom thrive. They require a large cage, 
about a foot square. Keep them in hay till they can 
feed th*ni selves with dry # mcat (consisting of bread, egg, 
and hemp-seed), which they wiil do in about three w^jeks 
or a month. „ When ypu put them firlt a cage, show 
tshem th # cir victuals upop the point of* a stjpk made %]• that 
purpose. This will snake them learn to feecLthemselves, 
and likewise tame them. When they cqoic t<f feed them- 
•voi. xi« s H # • f 
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selves upon dry meat/ you must boil your egg very hart, S 6 
that you may grate it with a grater, or chop it. You hnust 
bruise your heitfjf-seed at first, and put about half as much 
hemp-seed as egg : on& egg end the quantity of a roll 
jwill serve half a dozen birds. 

When they are young, serve them every day ; and 
when about a month old, put them some fine dry gravel 
at the bottom of the cage, with a turf of three-leafed 
, grass. Still stick a little soft victuals at the side o, f the 
cage for fear they Should pine after it ; when they take to 
eat dry victuals, th *y will leave off the other of themselves. 
Give thenj a little* flesh meat, and how and tlie^ with t 
bruised hemp-s<?edfUfll they have- done moulding; then 
feed thf.m only with 'a turf of three-leafed "grass once a 
weak, and, every other day, with bread, egg, and a little 
*• whole hemp-seed. r • 


1 l 

To know the Cock from the Ifni. 

SomE f pretend ‘Jo know bins by his long ciaw, 
some by the two wllTle feathers in the tail, and 
others by setting up his topp'e crown ; but there is 
no Certainty in these. The largest and longest birds inline 
nest are always found to be cocks. The best way, there- 
fore, is c to to'.iO the largest bird, and put it in 3 cage by it- 
silf^ftnd if he be a cock, you \toill bear him record his 
song when be is three weeks or a month old. s Thd hens 
will make ?omc trifling noise, but not any thing of a song. 
Birds of a month old have been* known to get into one 
rorncr of the cage, and repeat their. notes over like the 
old one, though not so loud ' these birds you may depend 
uptTn to be cocks . , 


Thr 
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The Wisher. , 

• 

A Pusher is a bird that is taken three or four day* after 
Jic has left the nest. * If you wait till he runs out, place* 
yourself in a hedge, or 4 in any convtnlent place where you 
may see the old one bring him meat, and when you per- 
ceive him. run upon* him as fa*st as you can, by whfch 
mearfs you will find the other young one-i. As soon as you 
have got them, put hay at the bottom o the cage, and feed 
them with flesh mea^ bread, npilk, an* rape-seed, as you 
-Ait* nestling. This bird is esteemed as^ood as a 
nestling** 


» 


* The Bmncher. 

• • 

This bird is taken in June or July yith f a ha\vk and a 

/ et, the same way as wood-larks. J • 

A branpher is a bftd full grown, but has *yet his nest- 
ling* feathers. They are reckoned good birds, but very 
inferior t<? a nestling or jjusher. *It i& not so well to take 
them*when moulting, ngr after they have moulted ‘and 
tl iti" feathers set : for in this case they will not n^oult well 
again, nor* in all^robability piove so good. 

• Chusc the longest and largest bird as the cock. When 
you have taken them, giv£ them bread, boiled clioppeAegg, 
and L*uiscd hcmp r seed. Put, at the btfttom of the cage, 
red sand, and strew a little meat upon it fur three or four 
days, und they will soon became tame and familiar. 


• . • . # # 

T o take^tlbc Sky -Lank in Flight, 

This bird is taken in the saijie manner*as other small 
§ w ^ 
Wrd*, w>h a clap net; though in th£ country *ibout Dun- 
stable, *and several pther places, they are taken witl^ the 
additioli uf a glass called a tarkinsr -glass. These glasses 

B b 2 * # are 
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arc made near the size and shape of a cueumber, Willow 
within, with three, four, or five holes , cut round/ and 
pieces of leolfiing-glafs placed in* them. It is fixed by a 
s taff , ^and runs out like a whirligig, having a line leading 
*?o a distance, where some one stands at a pull pin, who 
works it backwards and, forwards. This must be when the 
sun shines, as the larks will play the better for the glass 
glittering; and the birds hovering about, and seeing them- 
selves in it, come , down, when the nets arC pulled over 
them? By this method, a great number of them may be 
caught at one timej. * 

The sky-lark is 1 kewise taken in dark nights, nIls rin< - 
called a trammel ; ymfch is dfbout twenty -six orSb’tty yards 
long, add six over, run through with' six ribs of packthread, 
pladld at the ends, and put upon tvyo poles sixteen feet 
•Tong, made taper at each end. • It is carried between two 
men, half a'yqrd ffom the ground, every six or seven 
steps touch ing'v the ground to cause the birds to fly up 
otherwise you will carry the net fiver them, without 
disturbing them, when ybu hear them fly against 1 the 
net, let it fall, and< you^may he sure they arc safe un- 
der it. This net is of such a nature, that it catches all 
sorts of birds, such as partridges, quails, woodcocks, &c. 
It has been known to catch twenty ddzen larks in one 
ni ?ht. 

„ The* way of taking larks in ^ great snow, is to take 
one or two hundreU yards of packthread*, and at every six 
inches to fasten n noose made with horsehair * (two hairs 
twisted together are sufficient,) : ‘at every twenty yards, 
there must be a little stick thrust into the ground, „and so 
on, till it is all set : sfcme have- a thousand yards. Ainongst 
these nooses, scatter somc'oats, from olie end to the other, 
and yoq will find the larks flock very fast ; and when three 
or four are, caught, take them out, otherwise they will 
make, the reit shv. When you are at, one end, they will 
be at the other, feeding^ so that you need not fcurVright- 
* * cninjr 
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erfne them aVay, for they' are verji eager at ttgfir food. 
Aftel Christmas, before the snow falls, these birds seldom 
or never prove good for singing. . , , 

A sky-lark is a very fine, hardy, strong bird, and seldom 
sick, if you let him have a turf of three-leafed grass* once 
or twice in a week. * 

If you find him out of order, that* is, the dung loose, 
grate a little Cheshire, or other cheese., in his victual^ and 
give him some woo^-lice, three or four in a day, which 
is very good for him : likewise put a little liquorice, and a 
blade of saffron in his water, which will make him sing 
clear : if, this will nctf do, give Jiim nov| and then a spider, 
fflft is all that is needful for a sky-larW . • * - . 

Havisg'*hpw set down cvesy nejesfery observation for 
the care of this charming bird, we prosecute our intention 
of writing on the * 


Wood-Lark , * 

k • 

This is a very fine melodious bhd, having a delightful 
variety of notes, when in good health, and by some deem- 
ed ^pry little inferior to the nightingale. He has •been 
known to sing against a nightingale striving to outdo Jiim, 
and if nut immediately removed from the plice where 
lie hung, would Certainty have fallen a martyr to emula- 
tion. . • * • 

( f l «# f 

Tfcis bird singe nine months in the year : he frequents, 
chiefly, gfavclly grounds, and the sides {jf hills which arc 
exposed to the sun ; aildj if there be any stump-oaks in 
thcsc # places, he always resorts to them. It is a very plen- 
tiful fcird about the beginning of Stptbmbcr or Michael- 
mas : lie is to be ttikfcn with n£ts*called«clap-ncts, such as 
arc made use of to catch linnets, of otjicr small birds ; 
•and those that are f aught at thi» tiny of the yftir are 
reckftned Ihe be^t,# because keeping them *all the f winter, 
• 3 # ’ makes 
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in the bdUom of the cage, or amongst theijr victuals and, 
instead of gravel, put mould full of ants at the bcKom 
of the cage : r this is the test f live food you can give 
them. * ' « 

If he does not sing so free or stout as you would have 
him, put a little stick liquorice and a blade of saffron in 
his water, which will clear his voice, and make his notes 
stronger. 

( 

f 

V r To kmw the Cock from the Hen . 

Soke say they know h}m by thejength of bis heel, 
and a\so by thq largeness of his wing, likewise byThs"* 
setting jip thq, crowp ijpon bis head ; others saypthat if 
he double his call two or three times, he is certainly 
a cock; but these arc all cpjijectures. The surest me- 
thod is, by the leng'th of the bird, the longest being 
• generally aT'ock. However, when you have taken them, 
single Ihcm oU^in cages, and if they are cock-birds, they 
will sing in a few wcek$. 

This is tl^e best bii 5 <J that is kept -in a cage, except the 
nightingale. He has^such a curious, fine, melodious song, 
that he will take from no other bi.d, unless those brought 
up frt>m the nest, which maybe taught with a pipe. 

It is likewise a hot mettled bird, amd breeds very 
$oon in the year. e If you have a mind to bring them up, 
ntey feed therewith nightingale’s victuals, mixed with 
a little hemp-seed bruised, or a little sweet alrncnd. * Let 
them be veuy weli feathered beforg you take them, or you 
will find it very difficult to bring them Up. When you take 
them, tic down the .basket, and give them four or fiv?! bits 
at atime, once in two hpugs, according as their stomachs 
will bear it. They ate very subject to the cramp, and very 
hard tg moult ; be sure you 'give them plenty of nightin-, 
gale’s food, for thkt is the best to make them moult. It is 
not ^vofrth while to bring them up from thfc nest, (unlcs^ you 
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design them f^r the pipe,) their owh song bein£ so very 
soft jjnd melodious. There are some so tame when taken 
at Michaelmas-time, that thtfy will eat victuals out of a 
man’s ringers, and play \yith him as if they had been 
brought up from the nest. * 

• Of the Females. J 

• * • 4 

bens .couple* with the males in the beginningjpf . 

Fc .' r y. at which time, and not before, they pai\W6th 

t 1 j ;st yo ii-’s brood. Immediately after couplingjrthey 

fr: -nsebes tci building their nests, for whirff they 
•' •’>.'/ y p- refer grounds wlyre tlje grass is raric and 
v.i. * D f‘ princip rl materiSl they ube is flry g»s, and 
always moose some place sheltered by a good tuft 
-• , ‘heir nest, to defend Jh&nselves. from the cold winds s 
winch are very severe at this season. Thwyfeed their ^ 
f oung principally with a small red V?orm,' but it is -very 
^difficult to find this»kind, to feed a nest'af them under 
yuiB‘ care, though they certainly wt>ul,d thrive better. 


* THE BLACK-BIRD. 

When this bird hast attained its frill age, it * of; a 
fine ieep black, t*nd the bill of a bright yellow, with yel- 
low edges* to the eyelids. The bill is dmiky, when young, 
and the plumage of a rtafcty black, which makes it difficult 
to distinguish the cock from the hen. The eggs arc of a 
bluish-green, marked with*dusky ir Aguiar spots, laid jn a 
nest formed of mhss, dead gi*asS, fibred, &c. lined with 
day, and o*cr*that serfic hay, or small stsaw. Tpv birds 
“are of*a more solitary, and retired ntrturc* frequenting the 
thickets anti obscure* corners of plantations. * , 

• * - % This 

• t 
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r rhis kird breeds very soon in the ycajr : it has young 
ones very often at the latter end of March ; and' you {may 
take them at teaior twelve days qld. In the country, they 
commonly* feed thcAi with ctyecse -curd, or white bread 
and milk ; but the best way is with sheep’s or ox’s heart, 
"or any other sort of lean meat, cut very small, and mixed 
up with a little bread. 1 While they arc young you must 
inakb^ their victuals moist, and fce<J them once in two 
h<Jirs ; and you must be sure to keep /.hem very cleai), and 
ta^e^licir dung away every tunc you feed them: if you 
fuidxheir nest grows (jirty, take them out and put them in 
cleanytiMW. You must part them «is soon as, you can. 
Whcmthe^ are groWn up, you may, feed ihcn^witli any 
thing I'J flesh me#, toiled* raw, ,or roasted ; you may 
likewise? bring them up to wood-lark’s victuals ; but flesh- 
^jncat, mixed with a little bread, ^reckoned the best. 
Th's biid^JLs.a stout, strong bird, and has a very pleasing 
note .of his ovfta Ahougfr you may teach him to whistle tuner 
to a pfpe. Hc # will whistle about four vx five months in the 
yc n, and is very deligltfful tOcliis keeper, if well taught. If 
you iind'hun out of eider, give him'U large spiderp or some 
\voo(J lice; and you may likewise put a little cochineal in 
his water, which is very chearfiA and good. Give him 
only* two er three spiders in a day, or fivp or si:*' hog lice ; 
for if you give him too many, it will* take him olf hU 
.oilier fcyid, a%d dg him more harm than good. 

i %> i t 

• • « 

llor* to know a Cock from a lien . 

* « i 

foMF ihink the uppermost bird in the nest is a cock* 
and oiheis the nestling; some # also cliusc them by- their 
wings, olliers by tjieir hqacVs or Vull eyp. r Oic best way 
is, to take the blackest bird in the ne st, windy, when you 
see thfnf altogether, v # ou m£y discover, for the corft wilt 
be rather blucT;cr than the hen. 1 . 

^ i . 1 


There 
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# Tbere are two sorts of black-birds, a black and a 
blackish grey sort ; the hen of the black sort is commonly* 
as black as the cock of th^e grey sort ; however, the cocks 
of both arc blacker than thf hens.* The blackest sort are 
deemed the best, and whistle the longest. * 


THE THRUSH, OR THROSTLE. 

Of the thrush kind, there are* several, viz. \y The 
v/, •called in Hampshire the sUnm-cock. 2. t Thl field- 
finr- \ The red-wing. 4. The rinf-onzt*). 5. Tbcjn/uri- 
ing-t/nush, of Ameikxl. G. Tiic throstle, or comm^i cage- 
thrush, which is thc f particular subject of this page. 

Of all our singing birds*, for sweetness, variety; *aml mcs* 
Jody of^notc, none can he compared to # tlflb ifirostlc : it. 
fontimirs uj oblige us with his song for nearly thru? parts 

* of the voir. lake the missel, or storm-edek, it delivers 
its ftiusic from the top of sonta high tkee ; but Jl vends to 
some low bush, or thicket, to build it§ nests, wuich it con- 

y.ii'ucfs of eaith, moss, symw, and an int 'rnal plasttMvork 

* *f clay. It Ia\s live or six eggs, of a pale bluish-gpeen 
colour, mV bed fl'ith dusky spots. 

* i hh, hi: cl breeds verv soon in the vc::r, and ver\ often 

j " § 

Inis young ones in Mofch ; they arc Fed witli # t!^saiv.e* 
food 'as a iiiat k-IArd. He is subject tfl the cramp, espe- 
t iallv if kept dirtv. When you find thqpi cramped, put 
fern in the bottom of rtieij' cage, and feed them as they 
lie, .afld tam up the fern as often as they are fed. If you 
cannot git fern, put clean* straw vl\ tile bottom j anc^ by 
keeping them cleaft, # thcv \\ill # sdon cotne to their legs. 
K.cd them also with better victuals, 3s sheep’s l^cavt and 
liofled egg, chopped very small, Though thjjy ha\<? been 
known to *be incapable of standing, for *a for^nght ; 

• * ~%y*u 

* • ? 
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yet, with* care, they^have been rendered /very fine 
again. 



fhc way to distinguish tKe CocJc from the Hen. 


The best way to know a cock from a hen, is when they 
begin to feed themselves, for then they begin to record 
thcirVwg. The cock will get upon his perch, and sing 
hi,* 1 notes low for some time ; the hens will do it onjy by 
jci^s r and make us believe they will sing, but to no pur- 
posed If you are not satisfied which are cocks, keep them 
till afqhr moulting, which is about Bartholomew-fcidc ; for 
as soor as they ‘have done pnoulting, the cocks^will break 
out siting in 1 song* They have been known. to c sing out 
like aiy'old bird, a fortnight or three w^eks before Mi- 
^diaelma!,. They wilj sing in winter, '•as well as summer, 
pIeastag' , KQtes, and a good song. They will learn the 
* nightingale^brSvoolh lark’s song, and diverse others. Of 
these several snrts of thrushes, in my* opinion, uhe heath 
tJirush is the best, and> com^s nearest to the song pf a 
nightingale*; if they arc sick, use them as you v<auld the 
black-bird. 


< . THE STARLING. 

« %» « 

The whole plumage of this bird is of a resplendent 
black, with a changeable blue, purple, and copper-colour , 
each feather being marked with a pale yellow spot. The 
lesser covert feathers arc edged with yellow, and slightly 
glossed with green. The cjuill-feathcrs and tail are dusky ; 
the former edged with yellow on the exterior side ; and the 
latter wi^h a dirty wliite. The legs aue of a reddish Jbrown. 

Hollow trees, laves of houses, towers, ruins, cliffs, pi- 
geon-feouscs* and high over-hanging locks, arc the places 
< \n 
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in* wliich they fyuild and breed. They lay four or Jive eggs, 
of a^pale greenish ash-colour; in a nest made of straw, 
small fibres of roots, and tjie like. They assemble in large 
flocks in the winter season* especially in the fiSns of Lin-* 
colnshire, and do great damage to the reeds, by breaking 
them down, (for rcecls are here of gjrcat value for thatch- 
ing). They are partial to following cattle, for the sake of 
msects and worms which arc likely to be found in thcifcdung ; 
and tjiey have been seen feeding on dead carcasses expofed 
on gibbets, though probably in quest of insects. Surajfor 
eight years, and sometimes longer, tficy have been lypt in 
a domestic state. No call Vi 11* decoy them, for tijly are 
even regardless of thc.scream # of tljp owk Many Ire en- 
ticed ty* build in birdrpots affixed «to *)ld vPalls, ^ld thus 
whole roosts of them are taken. -f 

It is said that flie sterling has-been taughyto pro- s 
nouncc Frcncli, Greek, Latin, German, and English. Its 
pliant throift is certainly capable tf alnfost any sounds,* 
’ and every whole sentences of considerable length. * It dis- 
tinctly sounds the letter R, and acquires a sort of warbling 
superior® to its own wild notes^ It is found# in Sweden, 
Germany, France, Italy^Malta, the Cape of GootLfclopc, 
*'4kc. with little variation. 

If you* would# have very good ones, take tlfcm about 
double pen- feathered, that is, about ten days old : put 
them in a basket in qpme clean straw, atid keep them 
c lcai^ and war^i ; talk to them wUat you woulfl have 
them lcarii, every time you feed tlicm^ They often be- 
gin talk as soon as* they feed themselves,* and some- 
times before. You must feed them with* ox’s heart, or 
. • 

sheets heart, chopped «as you Ivould the black-bird. 
They must be fed«)rtte in twodiuurs, wiih five or six pieces 
at a time, as* bi£ as a Jutrscbcan. WI#en they come to feed 
• themSclvcs,- you may > bring tfiem up tg woodla/k’smcat ; 
and 'give them a little flesh meat twice or* three times a 

T * m . • 
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Some kre of opinio?i that they will learn better in a dark 
cage ; but they have been also taught in an open i one. 
Some say tliaf Jcfa must cut Iheiu tongue, but this is with- 
out foundation, for mofe talk tfcat have not been cut. 

This is a very hardy bird, yet some of them are so 
troubled with fits, that they have fallen down, beaten 
themselves about the cage, and, if not taken out, would 
certaWy have killed therpselves. The best way to pre- 
vent this is, to give them now and theta a spider or a meal- 
and to put a little saffron in their water. 

V 

V ' n « , 

X To know a Cock from a Hen . 

1 "«•- 
Op%;,liis mouth*, add look under- his tongue, and you 

will finjJ a black stroke, which you may perceive quite 

^hrough\if it be a cock ; but the lien has little or none. 

Whetf^rey some to moult, the cock loses that black 

* Strok/:: the feathers,' When moulted off the brcasl of the 

cock, are very beautiful, and have several firtb colours, 

which the hen has not. 1 « • 

This birds if well taught, is of great value, having been 

sold frit, five or six guineas apices 


r 

* THE LINNET. 

The Linnet is f very elegant bircl, of a greyish-brown 
colour, and of* a fine red on the bottom of the breast, 

r # > , 

which is rather brighter in the ^spring. They are deserv- 
edly ‘'esteemed for their soiig Differcntjdnds of seeds are 
their general food, v^hich they peel before thereat. Flax- 
seed, i t er the seed of the Itiiwn , is their particular favo- • 
rite, whence the name of linet or linnet is supposed to be 
derived! 1 • ♦ 



t 

*Tliis bird builds in hedges and furfce-buslies osv heaths* 
Ther$ are instances of a linnet’s nest being taken in broom* 
and white-thorn. Their ,ncs& consist oi different mate- 
rials: when they build injhedges? they use the slender 
filaments of the roots of trees, and the down of fe&thers^ 
and thistles ; but when they build in heaths, the)r use 
moss, principally, for the outer part, furnishing it whhin 
with such things as thye place wilf altord, chiefly witfc'woo! 
and tyiir. These binds will have young ones three or f4tar 
times a year, especially if they are taken away befoie^tLfey 
arc able to leave the nests. They commonly brc *u in 
April, iwd their young ones arc fit to be taken abo*/t the 
latter end of the same monjli. ^hey have coirjhaonly 
four or five ^roung onus. Their eggs «*e wWtish,c v Jpotted 
like those of the goldfinch. y 

When they are intended to be tayght to whistje tunes, ^ 
or to imitate the notes of any other bird, they slibifkl be 
■ fake n frt>m frhe old one, when they # are ndt younger khan 
• four days, or older <h:m ten. When abolia the age of a 
wetjk, or under, it is better, 4b r then they have no idea of 
the linnet's note, and "will be rcydilf taught t« modulate 
like **ny tiling that is mo^familiar to their ears, and-with- 
y ki the compass of their throat. It is a very docile f)ird, 
and will team either to pipe or whistle any other bird’s 
note. Some have attempted to teach them to speak, in 
the manner of the pjrrqt, or other simitar birds, iftid they 

. ■ m *4 § ’ 

will ajritc at it, jvith great pains. • 

* 

* To (listing aim ilfc Cock from the Jlcn . 


WftEN you have all iy tfic nest together, you may ob- 
serve that some a*e \he brownest upon«the back, and, if 
you open tUeir # \vings 4 you will find tfic second, third, or 
«fourth # fcather white up to the quill ;«suclj birds nevcPfail of 
bein**cocks. The hens have a little cast of white, and arc 
a iitHk? brownish upon tlicit backs, but not so mu<«I^as a 

% • • §cock t 
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cock, foe. which reason, if you see the nest together, and 
observe them well, you will find the difference, better than 
can be described, * 

‘ • t 

fi 

• How td take Branchers . 

You may go to their breeding places, or somewhere 
nearthem, where you caij find a pi^ce of turnip-seed, dr 
a Jtaank of wild rape-seed, or a place where the ol<J, one 
brings them to water; there you may lay your clap-nets, 
andVatch both old find young; but young especially, 
whicA are best, if you have good* song-birds* to bring 
them i p. € , 

Whhv you 1 haver go* them, put them in a stor£,cage fit 
for thal purpose, and get some of the seed which you find 
^them to\fecd upon ; and likev/isg put \nto the cage a little 
Iiemp*SSed, ground or bruised ; set them in a window, or 
l placa where they are'rtot disturbed, feeding thfni tvith thii 
victuals for three or four days, then ©age them' up, either • 
in back cages, or any other rvhich you have most conve- 
nient. teed them with, rape, and a small quantity of 
canaujuseed, with some few corns of hemp. This ; s to 
feed tlie nestling, brancher, or linnet, if well ; but if ill, 
you may give them a little leltucc-sced, pr beetdeaf ; you 
may likewise put them a small mattev of liquorice, or 
•saffron ki the \vator. You may gif e them a small piece of 
seeded duckweed, «now and then; and ;f you find „thcm 
troubled with a looseness, give them a little chalk, and 
a little bruised hemp-seed, with,* jiow and then, a .stalk 
of plantain seeded. 

1 4 ? 

* ^ ' 1 
How to stop a Linne or any other Bird , and make than 
« sing' after they shave indulted off* 

i v . 4 . . • • 

Stopping % of a bird, as it is termed, ( is of vse to such 
as wguld givfc them a sweet 1 song. A bird, before you 

stop 
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stop him, mus^be a year old : you A ay put # hirtf in a stop 
aboitf the middle of May. 

The nature of a stop is, to f have a casi divide fit for the 
purpose of putting in you* birds. * teave the door open, 
till you arc satisfied they have found their meat and water 
then darken them, by degrees, till they are quite dark ; 
and when you see they have foun<3 their meat and \yiter, 
t*icn cover tfyem with a blanket, or any thick cloth^that^ is 
warn^ keeping therr# very hot. You may look at 
once in two or three days. Give them fresh water* -And 
blow' their seeds. It is best not to clean their cages 'bovc 
once a«tonth, as thfc heat* of their dung may force* them 
to moult. You should take ajbit of . sticky ora kr^ife, to 
keep theflr dung down,, to prei^nt dfrtytng tfieir ftdthers ; 
and then let them continue in this close stop foy three 
months, by which tune thcy*wiO be. moulted ofijf Then*# 
open them, a little and a little, by degrees. Take oilf the . 
. Wankct first,* and let them stand sd three or four d^ys ; 
•then open the door* a little way, and take *them out and 
cleay their cages ; after that, ^iut thfirq in again, jrith the 
door halfkopcn, for two or three longer. Then take 
theiii^out, and put thcnyji a warm place, so thaMhey 
to the air by degrees. Put them a little bcet-^af, 
and liquorkre in the water, with a blade of saffron, which 
# ;ue very good things when they are drawn out of a stop. 
After you have drawn ijiem out of a stop,* they *\}dll l^e ' 
incline^ to sing jnorc and more. Birite will continue in 
song till alfout Christmas, or after, by v^liich time most 
voung f birds arc come to#their song. 

r riic bird-branchers arc very plentiful in June, July, and 
August*, there arc likewise flight-birds About Miehaelnjas. 
f orty or fifty dozen* have been*ciught in one day, with 
clap-nets. , 

• . • 
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4f THE GOLDFINCH. c 

The wings of this bird are r variegated with black, yel- 
low 7 aftd white. The common goldfinch is a very elegantly 
coloured bird, and is very docile, and its notes very sweet. 

In the winter they feed*on seeds, particularly those of the 
thistle* are fond of orchards, and often build in an apple- 
trqh or pear-tree. Their nest is formed of fine moss, liver- 
\v o^tj- &c. on the outside *, and within, lined with wool 
and 'tail*. The goldfinch lays five white eggs, marked 
with keep purple spots or the upper end. Some have 
supposed this bkd to lpe tile Acantlvs of the ancients, but 
Pennant givcJ? thatjappcllation to the linnet, c 

There are several other species, as the Greenland gold- 
•finch \\r!i a black spotted head, about the size of the 
comirfbn linnet ; and the greenish yellow' goldfinch, which 
is a most elcgaVit biftf: the forepart of its Inrad , 7 and the . 
upper part ofrthc throat, being covered with fine scarlet- 
coloured feathers; the* top part of the head ash-coloured, 
and the upper part of the body a yellowish grceiu 

lf«-W>ught up from their ncst^ficy'il take their song from 
a Wood-lark or canary-bird, or from any other bird ; thej^T 
arc likewise a vciy fine bird to draw water, and open the 
box for their victuals. You may feed them with white t 
* bread and milk, according to the Mature of the linnet, only 
grind 1 a Jittle canary-seed, and put the .flour of it in the 
room of rape-seeds ; feeding them once in an hour or two, 
three or four bits at a time, fos ilicir stomachs vvili not 
bear a great Heal. Keep them with this sort of victuals 
till they arc five or s’x weeks old ; then give them a little 
canary-seed, and, a little soft meat besides, but bring them 
to canary- seed alcjie, as soon as vou ca'n, which is the 
best fudd for this bird Some feed them with hemp-sec tk 
but it is apt, to make them rotten* ai)d decays., lhcir«rolour 
very much. * e 


V 
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This bird is yery merry, and has a* pleasant stfhg of his 
own^ and were they not so plentiful, they would be more 
esteemed than a canary-bird. * They hav^ Been sent abroad 
to the Canaries, and other countries,* where they are more 
admired than canary-birds are in England- " , 


• The Manner of catching the Goldfinch . ^ ^ 

Thjis bird is caught several ways, and at different soa* 
sons of the year : they are so familiar, that in a fortgight 
after they are taken they’ll begin to sing. Young ones 
{which «fe called gre^-pates) are caught in June, July, and 
August; but the best* time for catching ‘them is about 
MichaelSias.* They a»e most tomnTonly taken with clap- 
nets, as linnets, in thistley fields, where they are generally 
found in flocks ; for "the secd'of thistjes is what they feed 1 * * * * * * * 
upon, most part of the winter. The^ are tender in K the 
► •Simmer? but hardy, if taken in the fainter* and will sing 
•presently. They ar« fond of hemp-seed,* «id are gene- 
rally fed with it at first, but Should* bp taken from it as 
soon as j*>ssible. They will sinjjvei^ stout wkh hemp- 
seed, Jwt scidom live xejp long, or rroult well: i^you 
..nng them up to canary-seed, they are more likely to^in- 
s.vcr ) our expectation. * 


1 « • § 

The Manner of Turing them when Sick.* *• 9 

* • 1 ^ 

Givk tliBm a little groundsel every day s and a blade of 

saffron in their water : iti they are loose, give them a little 

chalk, sticking it in the side of the cage, or crumbling it 

at the bottom. Give thenj always rei s3nd, or gravel, jat 

the bottom of the c*gc\ for seed* being oily, this qualifies 

and takes the* off off t^eir stomachs, ftfoy may likewise 
gwe^hefo a little lcttuce # -seed, o*r seed whifh you may^find 
in the great Uiistle. # # 
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To (know a Cozk from a Hen. 

You may distinguish them 'either old or young by the 
<hlackness of the wings ; the edges of the cock’s being 
black up to the shoulder, and of a fine gloss ; they are also 
blad'Ic over the bill, and under it red : the yellow and red, 
and ah their colours are brighter than the hen’s. She has 
a kittle colour on the wing, but it is grey on the cock’s 5- they 
are dso grey over the bill, where the other is black. You 
may stop these birds as you would linnets. 


C r 

O V* 

I 

XIIE BU'LLFINCri. 

Tins fine bicd may be taught to pipe almost any tun.' 
at cofnmand ; c and also to talk. Whc^i they have once got . 
a tune, they seldom, forget it, not even if they hang 
amongst pther bird? 5 . T hey are very valuable, if well 
brought up ; and are somctijnos sold for nine or ten 
guineas a-piece. 

It is a very pernicious bird in gardens or orchards, for 
they feeU on the young buds of trcc;s in spring, which 
contain, the iilosgoms for the summer fruit. The black- 
tliorif, 1 oV sloe- tree, is the great favourite of the bullfinch, 
and kcqte him employed in the hedges in mild weather; 
but, if the Jattrf end of the winter hath been severe, and 
these shrubs <irc backward with their buds in February, he 
then comes into the garden, the trees growing there being 
fofwardcr than those in tjjc ficM in, a^cold spring. They 
will sometimes cojpe in such numbers to take off all 
the feud b, from* the currants, plumbs, 1 &c. in the .gardens 
of a whole town, in a few days. 


To 
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THE BULLFINCH. 


To find, their Nests . § • 

These birds hive no young ones till the latter ^nd of 
May, or beginning of June. They commonly build in an, 
orchard or wood, making but an indifferent nest, and,hav- 
ing young ones, two or three times in a summer, andffour 
or five each .time. They are not very plentiful in Eng- 
land,# for the gardeners destroy all they can ; and in some 
parts of this kingdom, the churchwardens give two-p^ncc 
for every bullfinch that is killed? to»those who choose to 
demand *it. In sotfle countries they are called noops, 
thick-bills, and hoops,* from their own nofes, because na- 
turally t&eyliave a hooping sort of* a rtbte’. 


• . i 

How to feed them . . 

i 

~ You may’feed them and bring them up the sam^ *way 

• as you would a linnft ; only, when they fe<?d themselves, 
gi vo them move canary-seed than a fmset. Generally give 
them the? better half canary-seed* ai£l the resf rape. If 
you lind them out of ord^t give them a little fineTWmp- 
seed, and a little saffron in the water ; give them likewise 
a little wobd-lark*s victuals, the same as you give linnets. 

• Take them, whefi about twelve or fourteen days old. 
When kept four or fiveidays, or a week, you njay.Jbegin * 
to pipti, whistle, or talk to them what* you ln^*u mind ' 
they shoufd learn : they are birds that sogn learn. They 
arc remarkable for imifcttiijg wind music, particularly the 
flagclet. 

• \ • / • 

Tm know ([ Cock from cf Hen . 

. * . . • i % 

• Therj*: are severakopinions ; so/he »y the white- 
ness <tf their rumpa others by the blueness df theinback, 
and 0ther$ by a cast of reddish feathers under the ^ing. 

• «Th?J 
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The way*we t recomfnend, is to pull aboqt half a dozen 
feathers off their breast when they are about three vspeks 
old ; then in ybftflt ten or tv/elve«days after, you will per- 
ceive the feathers to edme, where you have pulled, of a 
^brighfish red. 


• * * 

BIJID-CATCI1ING, 

r 

To render the preceding pages on singing-birds some- 
what morq complete, we Shall subjofn a brief adcount of 
the modes in which these birds are usually taken. 

Bird-eatching is ^erfbrmed by bird-lime, nets and traps. 

* . ^ c 

Bird-lime 

Is* a viscid substance, prepared in different 'ways. T1 in- 
ordinary bird-iime is made from thtf bark of the holly, 
boiled fpr the space df ten 9 or twelve hours; when 'the 
green coat? being separated from tlie other, is ccfvcred up 
and seCm a moist place for a fcrtnight. It is, after- this, 
pouyded into a tough paste, so that no fibres of the wood 
are discefnable ; then washed in a running stre&m, till no 
motes appear . then skimmed as often 5s any thing arises, 
'aijd, filially, *aid *up for use. VThen it is used, a third 
part of jyit-oil, or diin grease, must be incorporated with 
it, over the fire. e 

The juide of holly-bark is a Very peculiar substance , 
but, if trials ‘were properly made, it is highly probable 
that other juices rilig^t be fouiyl, of an equally cfemmy 
nature. The misdetoe *fferds a juiCe superior’ in viscosit) 
to the holly ; aqd ifl a young shoot pf the"’ common alder 
be cuf through, theret will *be a stjingy juice folldw the 
knife, drawing out into threads like* bird-lime. Ifi this 
woojiyt secnis to lie in the veins within the circles of the 
v • « 4 / heart 
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heart rather than in the bark. Hyacinths, al sty afford a 
tou f jh stringy juice within their roots ; and so do the nar- 
cissus, the asphodel, anil the* black brior/y*. » 

When twigS, &c. are smeared With bird-lime, and put 
in places subject to wet, the common bird-lime is 'apt to 
have its force soon taken away. It is necessary, therefore, 
lo have recourse to a particular sort, which, from its/pro- 
pevty of beaming water without Jicing hurt, is termed water 
birdrlime. * 


Preparation <*f letter Bird-lime. 

» 

Takk a pound of strong *nd g(*od ordinary bird-lime , 
wash ^thoroughly iir spring-watef tilb the hardrtess is all 
removed ; then beat it well, that the water may be clean 
separated, so as not a drop ftiay remain ; then dry it well;, 
and put it into an earthen pipkin, and add to it as much, 
Vapon’s grCasc as will make it run/ In /his state of the 
preparation, add t(f it two spoonfuls of strong vinegar, one 
spoonful of oil, and a small Quantity B of Venice terpentine. 
Let thc%holc boil gently for some fyiinutes ofer a mode- 
rate?* fire, stirring it all while. Then take it friP; and 
when there is occasion to use it, warm it, and cove^r the 
twigs wefl with-it. This is the best bird-lime Vor snipes, 
or such birds as frequent wet places. 

A successful methodiof using the common biiti-lim$ i§ 
this '.cut downithc main branch or 'bough oLjjjpy bush^ 
tree whose twigs arc thick, straight, J^ng, and smooth, 
without any knots or pfickles. The willow and the birch 
arc the best for this purpose. Let all the superfluous 1 
shoofe ^jc trimmed off, ^md the tvAgs* be made neat and 
dean: cover them tfll well withAhc biid-Iiiue, within four 
inches of the fotton\; »but the main JtafF, from which they 
# gttow # must be left untouched* with • the tlime. itfo^art of 
the bark where thedime should come, should be left hare ; 
feurtf it be too thickly laid J on, it will give the bird^m dis- 

* tastfc 
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taste, and) on the contrary, to use it too sparingly, would 
let die birds 1 escape, so that it is a matter of nicely to 
apply it propejlj.'* When thfe bufch has been properly pre- 
pared, set f it up in koine dea^ hedge, or among some 
bushes near the skirts of a town, or farm-yard, for these 
are the principal resorts of small birds, in the cold wea- 
thei\ In the summer! a quick-set hedge, or grove, or 
white-t^Lorn bush near fields of corn, r hemp, flax, and the 
likfe, are more frequented. Let the sportsman imitate the 
chirp^ of such birds as he secs around the spot, or use a 
bird-call, lyhich may be purchased for the purpose. On a 
bird being held fast, let it patiently abide, and inticc more 
to the bush ; focr the fluttering will give an air of gaiety, 
and deceive the ot^erst The time for this sport'is from 
sun-rise \o ten o’clock ; and from one, to sun-set. 
j Another method is by means of a stale, as it is termed. 
A bat makes a good stale, but it must be fastened so as to 
*be in § sight at a distance. An owl is a still better stale, for 
this biVd ncvei^goes abroad blit it is fallowed by all small 
birds in the neighbourhood. «They will gather together in 
great numbers about it ; and, having no convenient place 
to shjjq but tlic limecl bush, wil^jje taken in vast numbers. 
If a live owl or bat is not conveniently to be had, you 
may use a*stuffed one, which will serve $e purpose, and 
. last twenty years. Some have used the .image of an owl, 
carved iq w ood, agd painted of ttye natural colours ; and 
p it fias bfceA found to € succeed tolerably welj. 

We shah not enter into the merits of the different me- 
thods of catching ‘birds with nets and traps, as many seeds- 
^ man and net-makers in London furnish the founcr, and 
• all the cage-makers qjad wire-workers make the iittcr. 
Thefe is indeed a tjap sol^l by the baskct 5 makcrs, which is 
a large species of mouse-trap, whe/e the a.iinjal can rea- 
dily eitfet, but is effectually prevented from returning: 
these are intended for catching the common house-rpar- 
rows, rfhich make a good ordinary farmer’s pudding. 

s . Preserving 
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* Preserving Dead Birds in their JBlumage. 

I • 

i • 

Whenever we have the misfortune of losing a favo- 
rite singing-bird, or we wish to preserve the remains of, 
some curious creature which we may, have met with,. it is 
useful to know how, and in what manner, their bodies 
may be preserved, so as to keep off putrefaction, tmd re- 
tain their plumage in* all the beauty of their colours. 

After opening the, bird, by a longitudinal incision from 
the breast to the vent; dissect the*fleshy parts from the 
bones, ♦atid remove Hie entrails, eyes, brains apd tongue. 
The brains may be readily token #)ut at*the eyes, by a 
surgeo;^5 instrument ©ailed vfjineHirttfor. *The^ cavities 
and inside of the skin are to be sprinkled with the powders 
to be hereafter mentioned; atid the eyes, made purposely •• 
of enamelled glass by persons who make it thsir livelihood, , 
die to bfc fastened into the sockets, "fcotton or tow is*now 

9 

to be stuffed into tfte head ; and a wire is? to be passed 
dowrfi the throat, through o»e of Yh? nostrils, apd fixed 
into the l#east bone : wires are als'j to !J|c introduced through 
the &et, up the legs am> thighs, and inserted ittC3 the 
same ’bone. Next of all, the body is to be filled jvitli 
< otton,' aiftl the skin to be carefully sewed together, keep- 
ing the natural sizft of the bird. The attitude is finally to 
be attended to, and tfci body is to be gradual! wed ;* 
after ^hich process it will remain stiflf in thej}^ition m m 
which it \tds placed. , 


■ Receipt for the Drying Compound Powders. 
Corrosive SuWinlatc,' i. , ■ rf , d 

Mimate.orMercijry . . j i # * 

• Saltpetre or Nitre, prepared,* J h ‘, fa . UB d . 
or defvurrated . • . 3 * 


* » 


Ajpm, burnt . . . . . quarter of a pou 




JUwers; 
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Flowers of SulphQr . . . half a ppund. 

Camphor quarter of a poun<J. 

Black pepped •' . . . \ .r one pound. 

Tobacco, coarsely glound r. one pound. 

Mix the whole together, and keep it in a glass vessel 
* closely stopped. f 

When a subject is" to be kept in a hot climate, or in 
sultry Act weather, and sent to a distance to, be afterwards 
duly prepared by the operator*, it should be seemod in a 
bo^fillcd with tow, oakum, or tobacco, and well sprinkled 
with the above compound. 

Small birds may be preserved in brandy, rum/ and ar- 
rack ; though m this /nannpr the colour of the piumagc is 
liable to be V^xtr^ted by the spirit Large birds?, such as 
sca-fowls, have thick skins, which will allow of their being 
flayed off; therefore r the daws, f , head, c feet, and some few 
other parts, c will alone remain to be preserved after the 
manner above f the ihside of the skin may be* stuffed witn • 
tow or cotton^ ‘ ,J 

Kuckahn observes, that ^Baking is not only uscfi‘1 in 
u fresh preservations, bpt will also be of very threat scr- 
4 ‘ to old ones, destroying^fic eggs of insects; rnd ir 
16 should be a constant practice once in two or three years 
“ to bake them over again, and to have the Cases ficah 
4C washed with camphorated spirits, which would not only . 
' “ preserve ciillections from dcc<(y much longer, but also 
*• kcepjlhem Svvcat.” 

The baking here mentioned is to be conducted vciy 

C3 j 

slowly, in*a low stifling heat, such as remains in the oven 
after the brc'nd has been removed put of it. Baking is 
said to shrivel and c injbre the plumage, unless groAFhare is 
uhVi , therefore it may .bo j)i*opet \p try the heat, provi- 

. I ‘ . ° 

* v fc.peniom man, gained ‘•Hall, formerly in the v/atdi-mak . 
:*•!» line, prufetf-e* this art, at Finsbury Terrace, Finsbtir) Square, 

1 m-'HUi — Ah/s 
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•usly, by mea^s of a feather, befflre the, t subjccts arc 
committed to the oven. 

Mr. Bancroft, in his •“ Natural Hist&fy. of Guiana,” 
gives an account of the method pfactised by the people 
of that colony, of preserving a variety of beautiful* birds 0 
for the cabinets of naturalists in Europe. u They pi\t the 
“ bird which is to be preserved into a proper vessel, fend 

cover it wi^h high strong win^s, or the first runaing of 
“ thft distillation of »rum. In this spirit it is suffered to 
u remain for twenty-four or forty-eight hours, or logger, 

“ according to the size, till it has penetrated every part 
“ of the* body. When tfiis is done, the bird is taken 
4 4 out; and liis feathers, whirji arc f no wAys changed by 
“ this jftimersion, aro placed* smooth #nd itgula$. It is 
“ then put into a machine, made for the purpose, among 
“ a number of others, and its head, .feet, wings, tail, &c. \ 
“ are placed exactly agreeable to life. Jn»this position # 
* they Tire all placed in oven, \fry moderately heated, 
a where they are stowly dried ; and will e*ier after retain 
“ $beir natural position, without diftigpr of putrefaction.” 


i 


BAHT* 
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PART XIIR 


COLLECTION*’ 


or 


receipts of Various kinds. 


C *» 

How-to hiake Bfock Soap . 

.i 

T AKE thirty pounds of unsJacked lime, in whole 
pieces, and ninety pounds of good and strong pot- 
ash. Make a border with the pot-ash pound the lime, in 
•the manner bfickkyers do their liortar, and, with a new 
broona dipped in water, sprinkle the line by little and 
little, that the lime .may be heated; and when it is well 
mollified, let one with a spade mix»the lime with the ashes, 
whilst anothef sprinkles it with water, round about, till 
you perceive no dust, and you cannot distinguish the 
ashes from the lime. Being thus ^<ell mixed and incor- 
porated, close it up (with your spade in a heap, and so let 
it lie fbrthrce or t foil* houfs, in which time it witt li^at 
and w^rk; v&en you find it makes chinks and clefts;- it is 
a sign^lat it is risen. If it be in the winter-season, • hen 
K ctarer 
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cdVer it, lest* the cold should chill# it, and pjrevent its 
working. This" done, put the said matter ih a vessel of 
. eartlf,. having a hole near tlse bottom, winch you oover 
with a little straw, and a dish over it,* that the matter may 
run leisurely. When you put in your mixture, press it 
equally down every Where, as much as you can, so as to" 
lie smooth on the surface ; then malce ready six or *ejght 
Pails full of strained lye, and pour on it two or three pail9 
full, which tfeing sunk and soaked in, put in as muth 
more ; but open not the hole at the bottom till all the lye 
is drank up: then let it run out into another vessel,* and 
having new-laid qgg tied to, a thread, try whether the 
running-out liquid will bear it up from sinking ; *if you find 
it does, *hep put by that soap-lye* or liquid, as ^hc first 
and strongest ; and pouring on more of ?he lye, the second 
running will be weaker, andriie third and fourth of less 
strength. Put all these several sorts* each by themselves, 
m and coRer them close, to prevent tli*ir evaporating ; thus * 
you may keep then} good for a twelve-month together. 
Then take thirty pounds of t^e iirs^ and ten of the second 
running, # and put them together, tiding whetjict it will 
bear the egg ; and if it does, you maV put a little more of 
the second ; but if it sfriks to the bottom, put more of 
the first running, tilf it sinks but a little, just t(\ covfcr it. 
Now, to cvciy thi.ee pounds of the siid lye, you take one 
pound of oil, and stir itjvsell together with a#stick; having, 
thus mixed the oil and soap-lye together, leave ifr tJdnfuse 
till the next day, and then boil it in a copper Seven or 
eight hours, according tp the quantity, dhher for a longer 
or slioitcr time : keep it stirring all the while, till it begins 


to bo# slowly. Do not fill your too full, lest 11 

should boir over. # Wheit it hq^ boiled for eight or fiine 
hours, then lefrit cocf;, but first, when in thq boiling you 
^bsei^e it to # rise in bfibbles, take a [itfle eff it witfcztfpoon, 
and jut it in an earthen dish to cool ; ^thell cut it with a 
littly tick, and if it’close together again, it is boiled ^ough ; 
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but if not, you boil it somewhat longer, till ft* answers ydut 
expectation ; r then take it off the fire, or take the fire from 
under the copper. If your oil is sweet and clear, th^soap 
will be good ; but if oil be foul, stinking, and thick* 
your tfoap will be of the same quality. 

•• Another way to try whether your ^oap be boiled enough 
is t{iis : take some of k out of the copper with a wooden 
spoon, and it will draw in ropes or threads ; if they break 
and shrink up, it is a sign of not being boiled enough ; but 
if they do not shrink, you may conclude it wants no more 
boilihg. By taking up a little, and setting it to cool, you 
may likewise try whether it^is sufficiently boiled, by cutting 
it ; if it stands firm and upright it is enough ; but if it 
spreads , r it wants mor^Jboili&g. If, after some m / re boil- 
ing, you cannot bring it to ils right substance, ado to it <j 
little more of the first soap-lye, according to the quantity 
/ in the copper, by little and little, keeping it continually 
•stirring, to incorporate and mix with the rest ; and thus let 
it boikfor an hour and an half, before, you make another 
trial ; and if you find it is not yet come to its proper sub- 
stance, Add a little rfiore of the first lvc. boiling, it as be- 
fore, Jill you find it h&s a 'body or substance required , that 

is, neither too hard nor too soft. v - 

It Hs a # thing of great consequence to know .yvdicn the 
soap has boiled to its right qualification : for discovering of 
this, soipc, wbilst it is boiling, tqjce a little on the tip of 
th£ir frfigfcr, and taste it ; if it be too strong, it will burn 
on the tSfiTgkc like fire ; but if it is of a moderate heat, so 
that your tQHgue c Will bear it, it i§ right: if it tastes insi- 
, pid, you must iadd more of the first lye; but if too hot 
and strong, more of V\c third and fourth sort, to weaken 

it. When it is almost boilcjl enoiigh, ..and of the substance 
of a jelly, apd yet without a white colour*Jt is a sign of 
its bcinjr ftoo strohg, 'wherefore you rtiust weaken it a little 
*\ith the fourth lyc ; but when you find it to become in the 
boiling ^ery white, then give it little oii, and it willc^me 
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to*its right coltmr. If the ordinary time of boilipgis past, 
and you find it fs neither white or strong, givt it more of 
the tkst lye ; and thus, by adding more tyjess of the one 
or the other, you must bring it to iis -proper *stitength and 
substance ; and he that shall have but little experience in 
the boiling of soap, toill soon know how to manage his"* 
matters, and how to apply either* oil, lye, or any flj/ng 
dse, to bring about his purpose. 

• « 

To make White Soap . 

Wh^ you intend to make \vhite soap, you must keep 
to the same ways and means as directed before ; ’and when 
it is abo'ic fyalf boiled^ put into it ^me salt,# acceding to 
the measure and quantity, and let it boil a little ; then take 
it out of that copper, and put, it into another ; and when ^ 
it begins to boil, put into it more salt,* keeping it boiling to 

# its full time.. Being sufficiently boiled, poir it on an even 

• or flat mould; and # wiicn diy. cut it into ^square pieces, 
and it will be fit for use. f • 

Aotc. J*ut in pa>t of salt to ten v p ar ^ s °f s . oa I ) - 
. # • 

lb make Soap vith sweet-scented Oils , or I ton ers* 

• § 1 

Take of the above made soap, before you put it to 

dry. and boil it up agai ) with rosc-watgr, ;md a little oil, 
of Benjamin, or any other odoriferous oil, according to^ 
the quantify of your soup, neither too much ritlr too little, 
and then let it cool and dry, in the mahner as directed 
above. You may also takd fresh r.osc-lcavcii, well stamp- 
ed in £ stone mortar, and incorpon^e tlicm with the said 
soap : the same you an ay* do ygit^i any # other odorifetou- 
herb or flower jfou have a mind. 
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To make sweet-sfented Wash-balls . (. 

r K 

Take df the whitest new Castile Soap, as much as yon 
thinkf proper ; scrape or grate it, and then temper it with . 
" rose-water: thus set it for eight days'" in the sun ; then add 
toVa few grains of lhusk, and, by stirring it about, re- 
duce i^ to a thick paste, of which yo,u may form excellent 
w^sh-balls. 

< 

Another Mithod to make Wash-balls . 

f <l «■ 

Take a pound of the best soap you can get, and, after 
you hav^ grated or: scraped«it very small, take fiiVe cinna- 
mon, nutmegs, storax, one ounce of each ; wood of aloes, 
two drachms ; Benjamin, two ounces 0 ; powder of violets, 
one ounce : /ill these things being beat to a fine powder, 

# add one drachfti ofMie powdpr of cypress,- and a little - 
musk'and civ^t. * Steep and temper them with rose-water, 1 
and set the mass in ;*hc sun for forty days successively, 
stirring it frequently f every day : after which, nur\c wash- 
ball^nf it, and, when dry, layv them in boxes or glasses 
between cotton or wool. v 

c. 


t «. Another. ^ 

- T a^c e c o ld white Castile soap, cut or scraped with a 
knife, ancT'Ssct it for three or four days in the sun ; after 
which, stamp if well in a marble mortar : dilute it with 
rose-water, and then put it in a' glazed pipkin over a slow 
fire, adding to it, if you will, a little civet, or other odo- 
riferous liquid, or. else drugs finely powdered. Stir it well 
together whilst it is boiling ; and, when it * 1 is of a proper 
consistence, take it off the fire, let it cool, and form ynui 
wash-balls of what size you please. 

■ f v 

; Ua 
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* An excellent PqwdA* to scour tfe'Jjeeth. 

, » • 

Take of the finest ant? whitest pumice-stone; teat it 
in a mortar to an impalpable powder : this thing alone '■* 
.scours, and makes the teeth cleiyij and polishes tlyem. 
you may gi\c it an agreeable smell, by laying it among 
hags of musk* or ambfr ; it will attract their odour* andJbe 
a thiag of high esteim. 

• ^Another Powder 9 to whiten the Teeth . 

• 

Take pearls, oitliei* wholeaor broken in a mortar; put 
them iijto a* glass tea-tup, or china bastm ; then £ake the 
piicc of lemons or Seville oranges, strained three or four 
limes through a line n doth, *and pofir it upon the pearls,' 
as to co'.er them three or four Jjjngcr^ high, and you • 
•wi!!, in a short -pace, percrVc tlieinto begin to boil. Cover 
your cup •. • glass, with a paper ora linen cfoth, and leave 
si fif ihree or four days, when you will find the pearls all 
flissolwd? l*k! turned Inly a pastc # as white as snow. You 
w:!: - !' . < iioj^kin on the surface ; talfesomc 

< :i\n sjp ' r, end pour it upon the paste, a # nd, tvith 

.. - I-.':", \\ i * ’ 1 1 s^ntuJa, stir it about, and let it stand to 
•ml..!* V'.ki . ? ;..-u# off thi" water, and if stilLvou observe 

9 , * • • 

any veliow .t ;;.:in upon the paste, wash it again a* teforc’; 

cover i»\\bh and set it to dry in # thc sunt m 

You then take three parts of the said j&stc, ^hicli now 
is reduced to a white poftiior; four parts of \\ r hitc pumice- 
stone* f lin* ! ; powdered; one part jpf # rouch-alum, well 
burned"; one part of white •coral; the same quantity*of 
\ery white ulabasteft Bicak ancl 'grind all together on a 
mu: hie si ib, stncTyuu will have jjn exceden Particle ^)^iake 
y oui # tcfcth as white as snow. If you # wiU*haw it in a con- 
serve, •mix ft with &y*up of roses, or any otlfer ycV like 
best and if you will make* thejpowder of a very red 
\ Jl . II. d 5 co/bur, * 
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colour, mix jt with lake and a little red coral. You may 
give it what odour you please, by mixing it with musk, 
amber, or any Vther thing. 

t* 

%r 

A Powder to clean and whiten the Teeth. 

Take coral, yellow amber, bole armcnic, parched bar- 
ley, oi burned crusts of bread ; or, in case you will have 
it of a cheaper kind, and make a large quantity, take bole 
armcnic powdered, and a small quantity of white salt. 
If you choose to make it in a conserve, then mix either of 
those powders with honey, and theiewith rub y'our teeth 

with your fingdV, andrWash v your mouth well after it. 
c * it / 4 

A distilled Water , to jnakc the Teeth White. 

t 

Take onfc pound of the first water distilled from honc\ , 
which is white) and put it intr x a phial, together with one* 
ounce of whCtc salt, half a pound r of roach-alum, one 
ounce pf nitre, half a n pourid of distilled rose-water.; two 
ounces of' mastic, fyalf r glass of vinegar' and white wine . 
distti all over a moderate fireV or in balneo maria*' To 
the* distilled water, put a little honey, some powder of 
cinnamo l n, a little lignum aloes, and boL armcnic, to gi\c 
it a red colour, as likewise strength an<k odour. Let this 
liquid, Stand m the sun to settle ; then pour it off, and pm 
it up use. When you have occasion to make use- of 
it, wash your mouth first, and wipe your teeth with a 
linen rag then rub them well, wHh a cloth dipped in the 
said liquid. r If your, teeth arc loose, you will find them 
fasten immediately, ^be comfortable, and look fair and 
white. - • ** * 


* To 
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% To keep the Race 4 uithout JVPitikJcs. 

. » • 

Take an iron frying-pan* and set it on the fire ; *vhcn 
it is very hot, sprinkle it with good white wine, and fume 
your face over the smoke ; then wipe* it with a clean iipen 
cjotli. This done, set the pan on the fire again with a 
lit tie myrrh, *md with that fuftie your face as you did 
before*. Whilst you # do it, cover yourself so as the steam 
or smoke may not be dispersed from you. After ’^ou 
have done this, you tie up ypur face with some linen cloths* 

and so go* to bed. Tfiis you repeat once in fifteen days. 

• -> * 

For a naturally Tied Face . 

• 

'Fake four ounces of*the kernels of peaches, two 
ounces of the seeds of gourds, to make an .oil, wherewith 
^anoint the face mornjng aiifr evening. This will kill and 
destroy the redness. A thing jxund # true by experience. 


• ■ 

. To make the Face Fair. - - 

Take the fresh blossoms of beans, and distil thchi : 
with the distilled vfater wash your face, and it wall become 
•fait. | 

» Another IVay. • 

"Fake the flowrers of rosemary, and boft thenj in white 
wine : wash your face itith«it, and also drink, some of it, 
and it will cause your complexion Jo be fair, and your 
breath ?o be sweet. 

- * . • • • 

• . 7 # take a Tetter , or Ringzcorn*, off % the^Fac?. * 

TakI thcVoots offrild, or^gardcn-sorrcl, andwaMand 
* IcanZicin well: bruise them in attune mortar, ana then 
/ D d 2^ sftrep 
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steep them in strong white wine vinegar, for two days and 
two nights. After which ypu may use it, by rubbing the 
place thrett oV four tijnes a day W ith it, and at night before 
you go to bed,' leaving the rt>ot$ always in the vinegar, 
• Whilst it lasts. This has proved an effectual remedy. 


Another \ for the Same . # 

<• • • i 

Take white wine lees, and set ft in some comer of 
yoiA- house, upon the pavement, and there let it dry, then 
bum it in a pipkin, <Jr crucible, to a powder ; this done, 
put it in a sort of jelly-bag in some 5ioi$t place,* so as not 
to touch thc # wall, aifli uncterneath*it set a cup or glass, to 
rcceivc,the oil thtit will come out* of it within twenty or 
thirty days,' and keep it in some phials as a precious 
thing With this unoint your spots and marks, or ring- 
worms, and* they wiy vanish away in a short time, and 

your •flesh and sjdn will bcconrf -smooth and soft. * 

« • « 

* «, 

To the llaiY BUtfJ:. 

Take common lye, and boil^n it a handful of* lv. et- 
hics, tjlirce or four handfuls of sage-leaves, either green 
or dry, as much myrrh as you think suflic ient,* and a few 
. leaves € of tly walnut-tree, or ^ie outward shell of the* 

> ^ T aln*?t. • Wlien you use it, take care it touch imt your 
face, Ttst it become black also? thougtt' this ]ye#,vill not 
so soon ctye tlx! skin, as it will the Hair. AVtcr having 
wetted your Jiair, wash your 'face ^vith clear water. < 


« This is Oleum \ tnrtari per deliquyim> which is now calk'd Aqua 
Kali , and may be hrul at aiclfemist’s shffy. » Lower it with a little 
water — Ed « 
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• I 

j tn Ointment to remove the Hair from the Body. 

Take the whites of thr*e new-faid eggs (well beaten) 

• eight ounces of quicklime, and anouncs of orpiment, in , 
powder; put so much among the eggs as to make thin 
paste, then anoint the place whirl* you intend to clear 
from hair, leaving it on for a quarter of an hour, some 
time lunger ; then wish it with warm water, and the hair 
v\ ill fall off. Anoint the place with oil of roses, a,fterwajgls. 

• 

• • • # • 

To make Oil of Roses, and cf other Odoriferous llerhs. 

TAKj # a thin glass, or pliiaf, anJ fillet tfiree parts full 
of c lear sweet-oil of olives, and as many rose-leaves (or 
any other herb you mtcnd«to jfiake your oil of) as will mix 1 
vvifh the oil and will fill your phial ; hgjing clofc covered it, 
•set i: for tlirde or four ila.\^in the sun; tficn take out all 

# the rose-leaves,* or Iferbs, an cl strain the (HI from them, 
through a cloth, and having *uuded* more fresh l^vcs to 
the oil, Sift it agil^frin the sun for»thrgc or four Mays* and 
p roc cad as before : repeating it thus* three, four •ot* six 
time s. # you will have an excellent oil, of as sweet anckde- 
lighiful a sflucll as* roses when fresh gathcicd^ * 

i 

Oil of Benjamin. # 

• 

Put of # henjamin as much as you p^pase, in a glass 
phial, § c!ose ii up, and sot # it,iA a dung-hill for the space of 
fifteen # or twenty days ; after which ymc you may take it 
up, arifi strain it through ;^cdoth, and put it up in another 
clean phial, well cfcscd for yoftr f use. # Il is a choice and 
singular oil. • , • 


% 
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c , A Secret fir Travellers . p 

f C 

Let such as are obliged to travel, especially in the sum- 
mer season, carry in their pockets ? piece of roach-alum, 
and* when dry and ljQt, let them hold it for a small time 
in cheir mouth ; it wifi not only quench their thirst, but 
cool and refresh them on,thcir journey. 

f. 

f * Another. 

r 

Take any quantity of nitre, and tlic eighth paTc of that 
quantity of flowers o[ sulphur ; melt them together, and 
then cv&t it ifitobpllet*friouhls, and .it will be a stune,* an- 
swering in every respect the above purpose. 

/ Some mountebanks esteem it much, and call it a ce- 
lestial or miraculous stone, and by adding of certain colours 
they make soifae red,' some bbss, and some -straw-colour, 
and attribute divers virtues to it, as for curing the web in 
the eyep for inflamjndtiorfs of the mouth and gums, and 
for curing* the tooth r ‘ach 


* f To make portable Vinegar. 

Take green grapes, and stamp them, and put some vi- 
- negar^tb them, making it into a sort of paste or dough, 
t-wlierefif you form*littlc loaves, and lay them in th<? sun to 
dry. When they are thoroughly dry, put them up for use. 
You stccp c these little loaves m r a$ piuch wine as you think 
sufficient for* present, use, and you have a very good 
strong vinegar. * ' • 1 

t ^ V * ! 

# The above preparation is the cpmmon SwI Prunellae^of the 
shops f, ^ small portion of this will, therefore, answer the pur-* 
pose.— El'. 

7 • 
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To bring dyed Cloth to its colons again . 

Take a pound of broken eartficn-ware that is not 
glazed ; stamp it to* powder, and pour on it about two 
quarts of water ; let it stand over. night, and the; j^ext 
.morning pour off the lye, and put to it two ox galls, 
and a handful of dry birch leaves f let them boil together 
for tlie space of an hour, until the leaves sink to the bot- 
tom ; then let it cool. For the colour you intend ^o re- 
store, take the shearings of the clnth of the same colour, 
and bdif them with the saicl lyc, leaving it so for the space 
of fourteen days or more (foj the lye wil> extract the co- 
lour frptn tlie shearings) ; whh itVaslj yoir clofti, and it 
shall revive its first colour, 

• • • ' 

• To Jake t Black Ink out of Woollmt ancf t Linen Cloth , 

^ , 

Take green lenftns, or oranges ; squeeae out the juice, 
an4 with it rob the spots ; wtieh diV, .wash them with luke- 
warm \fater: if^he first time *io?jj not succeed, repeat 
it again the second timef as you did before, •and the 
spot/will be gone, , 


To take Spots of C\.l from Paper or Parchment. 

9 9 • • * i 

Ta#e trotte%boncs ; calcine and beat them a fin* 
powder, therewith rub the spots on both sides ; clap the 
parchment between tv^iS boards <?ver night, ahd the next 
day the spots will be vanished. 


m 

? o' make Flax as soft as'Silk. 

• , * * . 

• .Tj»ke what quantity of fl&x you plgase^ bqjf let it be 

of the boat and .ejeanest, prepared ready .for \ynning ; 
the* take fresh calf’s dung, asjnuch as will incase that 
/ 4 quantity 
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quantity of flax you hitend to soften: let it Vie, thus co- 
vered, for five or six hours, to be soaked ; then wash it 
clean, and it vyilf be as soft as silk, and be fit to be spur/ 
to the finest thread. c / * 


V To keep Oil swe$t y and from growing mouldy. 

Add to every pound of qil, two grains of qommon salt, 
one giain of the filings of copper or brass, and two grains 
of rocjch%lum, and warm it a little in balneo mariae ; then 
strain it out, and let it .stand eight days in the sun ; then 
you may keep such oil as long ' as you will ; it will never 
diminish, putrify, nor f orrujjt. 


To make Starch of Potatoes. 

* r n 

Take potatoes, and wash them very well in clean wa- 
ter, so that not th‘e least earth or/Urt may he left fopori them 
pare them withca knife, as lbhtly and*nicclv as possible, 
so that too much of tfye ^ubi&ahce may not be taken awyy, 
nor yet the c least skin ferrvutf (or you m^‘ oerape them as 
they io carrots and other roots ) ) then take several earthen 
pans, t half filled with pure water, also a tin grater, as line 
, as those u$ed for grating sugar ; rest your • grater' upon the 
bottom of the earthen pan in the npter, and thereon grate 
• your potatoes, moistening them from time to time, and 
taking Qire not to press the potatoes to$ hard up^n the 
grater. The grafed potatoes will sink to thd* bottom. 
When your ^pans are all filled,* let^em stand till thev be 
well settled ; then pour off the water, by inclining tnem 
very gently, lest tli6 finest part of the substance should 
run off along with* the water. Tha'grktcd potatoes may 
then be put into fpw or pans, each being filfed, within four 
or five fevers’ breqdth cf the top, and then filled up with 
pure wzttfr. Let the matter be well stirred about and w ish- 
ed, and when it has stood to settle, let the pan be inclii ed, 
•. c 3 / 
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and the water poured off as before! Thesp lotions with 
fresj^ clear water must be ^veral times repeated, till at 
j\ngth you will see the* grated potatoe^Bccome as white 
as snow, and incomparably fine and small, and not run 
into little lumps a n4 ^masses,' like the Common starch 
these are the signs of its being sufficiently washefl^and 
/eudy to be set out to dry in the sun. Those who once 
try this, sort of starch will nevoi make use of a«y other* 

It makes the linen ^ery clear, and surprizingly beautiful ; 
hut when linen starched with this starch is ironed, ^ will 
he proper to rub the smoothing-bf)x or iron with a little 
wax, afld then to ^ipe itVith a clean linen cloth; a pre- 
caution to which laundresses jtre stjangeis*. 


To Clearstarch Point and Flanders Lace . 

>v # x 

ipAUSE a deal board that is free from knots to be plane^ 

very smooth and even ^ both sides, (two yards long)* 
Sew a white linen # cloth oviicit, on whichltack your point 
laet* very even and tijjht : tftisoeifig.done, sew ^covering * 
over it canraST fastening it an yie edges to the linen 
do* ; thqn soap the canvfls all over with Newca»tle«oap t 
and rub it with a brush till the suds come dear ; rnice it 
well wit If a spuAge and clear water, and when* the water** 
comes off clear, soak |ip the moisture from the canvas, 1 
with the spunge. With some white Starch, of* ji moite-m, 
rate tiickness, akarch it all over with tlfc spunge, ti*cn vvij*; 
off wit h f the spunge the loose starch, tund set it to dry. • 
Wb^n it is thoroughly%flry,* rip o|F the canvas* and roll up 
wrinkles of paper, jagged at the (|nds with the points of*® 
\ oudVissars, like little fyriishcs| and rub the points o^Iacc 
all over with thes£ /after wlijcb, you#may take it off the 
poard, andtnakeit typffor use. • # 
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cT* take Spots^out af Cloth. 

u « c 

Ta^k six ox galls, and double the quantity of rain wa- 
iter, half a pound of tartar,, one ounce of alum ; stamp 
theip -small, and add $ glass full of vinegar, and six 
drachms of brayed vitriol ; put all these tilings together, 
and. boil ‘them until diminished to two thirds j then strain 
through a linen cloth. With this ijffe, rub the spots til! 
they tie out ; then wash the place with clean water. 

I* •' 

t 7o ?)\aic a good Lif tc . 

i c c \ 

I.ute Js a mortal or clay to cover over chemical appa- 
ratus llicii aic much exposed to the fir<?> in order to keep 
them from breaking of cracking -/it is prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner : f take * of the best potter’s earth, a^d jut 
it into <an earthen pan, and mC* it with fine fresh cow- 
dung, till it becomes a sjnoo*h paste, of a good substance : 
to have it more perfect add to it some salt^ stirring it well 
together. 1 

& c ** t ,v 

J. 

* Another Lute. 

* . 

r f 

Tax a of potter’s earth two parts, horse dung one pari, 
. a Ijttle brick chist,^ and filings of Iron, also some quick- 
L’-^ic ; all together with salt water, and yolks of eggs, 
ai*d work it into a paste. 1 


h Another . 

. ' . <• - . 

I a k k dry clay, heat if to a powjkr^and mix it with 

the same quantity qf wheat flout; and ^itli a proper 
qiiautitfMaf yolks of eggs and vinegar, work it injto.a 
paste, ^l/crcwpth you may plaster or tufc glasses,, pots, jjand 
Mich lily;: let ‘them dry in thcfcliade, and they will stand 
. ( the 

• . h f 


i • 
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rhe fire without breaking or cracking. Some make use 
of ox’s bloo5 instead of vinegar. * 

, - • ^ * • 

How to make Carmine. » 

m • * >» 

^ Take four or five gallons of cl$ar water, and dissolve 
therein pot-ash enough to make a strong lye, which purify 
by filtering^ boil therein, in a # brass pan, a pound of clean 
shreds* of scarlet clpth dyed in giain, till it has quite* lost 
its colour ; then squeeze the shreds, and pass all £he lye 
through a flannel bag. Dissolve *two pounds of alum in 
a prcTpcr quantity «f wafer, and add this solution to the 
lye ; stir them well, together, aryl the -whole will grow* 
somcMrtiai thick ; then repass it Shrough a* fine •linen bag, 
and tlic liquor will run out clear ; but if it be at*all tinged, 
boil it again witl? the addition of p a little dissolved alum, 
*^ass it again, and all the carmine will be Jcft in the bag. 

• Pour fresh water, repeatedly, into TTie bag, till all the alum 
be washed clean a fray, ancNjhe water is tasteless. Then dry 
thp colour, so as no dust mty ^ettte upon it, and keep it for.' 
use, htving fi?3S- reduced it to^afr impalpable powder in 
a glass or marble iqorfar# If in the boiling you -find so 
mudi of the water evaporated as to require a supply, voq 
must not add qpld, but boiling, water. * 

• 

To s:ild Iron. • *. 

• • . - • 

It is S. thing certain that gold laid on»white iron or silver, • 

shews not so fair as upon brass ^ for as soon ds it begins to 
weir, one may perceive the wrfit^ness of *the iron, or the* 
silver. Wherefore many practitioners, when they go^about 
gilding of wood* of, other things, lay the ground with a # 
jycilow colqui? that it*nay appear buttery when it* becomes 
^U)lya little worn, lhan it dbth upon g red or vAifte. But t 
as this colour c^iyiot be laid on silver or iron^\v|ou must 
proceed in the following ahanner ; • 

\ ' . Talie 
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lake verditer or Spanish green, vitriol, apd sal ammo- 
niac, at your own discretion^. the vitriol being the larger 
quantity: beat r tl/d>e ingredients into a -powder; mix it' 
with vinegar that is very 1 sour ard strong, and boil it for 
Jjalf an ‘hour. When you have taken off the fire, and it 
is still foiling, put in your iron that you intend to gild, and^ 
cover the pot close, with a cloth over it, to let it have as 
little vcntas possible ; let it stand and cool, and your ire n 
will be coloured like brass, which yau may gild with 
quicksjjvcr, as is commonly practised in gilding of brass. 
U his is a secret that few people arc acquainted with. The 
manner of gilding with quicksilver, you will find* in the 

Tirst volume. 1 , f 

‘ « * 

< 

t 

An Ilygroscope . * 

9 , 1 r 

„ A, B, plate XXII. fig. 2 , is a whip-cord, about foui lcj c 
long, tied fast to ‘the end of tljp hook A ; at the end of 
the whip-cord brings thq weirf^ B, of about a pound, or 
1 something more ; thi^ wc/giit'ls fitted at the end so 
to receive an\l carry thq* index D ; under These is jV.aced a 
gradual. d< circle on the board iO, F, fixed by a bracket 
against, the wall. When all tilings are thus fitted,' the 
'moisture of the air twists the rope, and giv js a motion to 
the index over the divisions in thef graduated circle ; and 
./'gain, as t fhc air grows clear, the cord untwist.*, and brings 
"bask, or-^r duces the frulex, by a Contrary motion. 

To make ail experiment of this, Mr. Molyneux wetted 
a cord, and hung it up with the weight at the end of it, 
•and he pcrceivfcd, that, a* it dried, it untwisted, andtiat 
too very quickly, so as to bd perceived by the eve ; after 
the cord had so far uit\visttd*as to come t-> that degree of 
dryness, as the thyn constitution of the air vfoidd permit, 
i e took^aybason of wafrm water, which emitted a feme 
and steamrandtplaccd it under the cord ^immediately ahe 
coni bcgxn to twist again very qifick, and so continued 'flu 
, t 1 thh 
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.the water ceyed its steam, or was Removed, and then 'im- 
mediately it began to untwist ; he then gently breathed 
Jjipori it, and he found, •according to hfc* expectation, that 
eight or ten breathings would ttvist it five degrees of a 
circle. After this fie exposed it to the air only, and 
^rund it to obey the alterations vejy nicely ; aiot least 
' shower falling but it presently twisted ; and when a 
fair day became overcast, th<j cord was immediately sen- 
sible thereof, and as sensible of the vanishing, and of the 
change to fair sunshine ; so that it seems to be the # nicest 
hygroscope hitherto used. One of the grand defects of most m 
hygroiftcters is, that they grifw weak with age^ and do not 
so nicely obey the alteration^ of the air, When long kept, as 
whcn f ISrA made. But whttherthe present inVention be 
subject to the same fault, time can only determine. 

• • % 

» N T&gil(l Parchment, or Leather for Jiang hips, &V. # 

Take three poifnds of l\§eed oil, Greek pitch, and var- 
r.ith, of each one pound, UntMfali; an ounce <^f saffron- * 
powdeP; boil An together in # a? f earlhcn gfezed pipkin, * 
tillaby putting into it a hftn’s feather, and taking it %>ut, it 
secifis scorched : then take it off the fire, adding ty it, by 
little* anti little one pound of hepatic aloes,* powdered*"* 
stirring it all the while frith a strong stick, to keep it from * 
running over; but if by this means you cannht keep rifc # 
dowifc take it off the fire, and, having ftood for a Pjtfle wliHe, 
to settle? put it on the fire agai^, to make it boil afresh, • 
stirring it ajl the whjjt geiitly ; jwhen all is dell incorpo- 
rated, take it from the fire, andf after a little while, strain** 
i through a linen clotlyato tie vessel you intend Upkeep 
it in. If, instead! of saffroi^ you pvt to it some of the # 
Jyeilow seed tfiat is j>i! the inside of lilic^, it will be much 
brighter. When yojn gild yo*ur leather* or parcjAirnt, first 
, lay In it a ground, ®f white of eggs, or guipy onVfhich lav 
ydur silver or tin leaves ; # whei^ it is thoroughly riry, you 

1 N % • may 
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ma 1 / lay on the abovb varnish, hot, and ypur silver will 
change into a bright gold colpur. When dry, polish, or 
burnish it ; and If you intena toupaint upon it witli oil-' 
colours, you may leave those spaces, where the paintings 
£re to coine, bare, without any gilding. t The gilding about it 
you ^nvay stamp with ^various kinds of figures, engraver 
on punches, in iron or steel, laying the leather flat on a 
slab. « # 

c a 


To kelp Whites of Eggs^for some time , for the above Use . 

Take the whites of eggs, Without breaking them' 'in any 
wise, and put thcfm in ar> mu^h vinegar as shall suffice to 
cover them; leave t]iem c thus ‘for the space of ivho or, three 
days ; then strain them througli a coarse linen cloth, and 
l&ive them so for eight days together ; strain again through 
^ finer cloth, aSid put it^up in a glass phial, to have it reaejy 
upon occasion. This is a secrcya.ot much knowh. 


s- * 


To a LiquuUihat will stain Bone, or Woo**. 

* 1 . * 

Take strong white wine vinegar in a glass vessel, and 

put to it filings of copper, with some Roman vitriol, roach- 
ffilum, and Verdigrise, and leave it thus irffused for seven 
4 days ; then boil it in some vessel, ^nd by putting into it 
*.fcrtne, iv^ry^ or wood, it will penetrate, and give it a green 
colour ; iv.it ii % you wftl dye therfi any othereolour, ay red, 
* hi uc, or yeilow, ypu put B*asil-wood, indigo, French ber- 
ries, or any other such colours , 0 to ‘'infuse in the vinegar, 
•with a little roaih-alum.v \ 

■ • i 

K « * / * 

To make a very ftouerful Cement. 

^ 

Tak.k {He Ijfick-tlust two pounds, quick-lime jiouf 
pounds, Oii of iinseed a sufficient quantity to tchnpcr^he 
whittle mixture ; then use it hcfor£ it dries. You may make 
*• ■ . 1 ' \ half, 
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half, or a quarter the quantfty, or *as much only as fou 
shall have occasion for immediately. 

^ * - ■ ... 

A Gold-cotoiir to write with . • 

* , 

^jpTAKE out the white from a new-kiid egg ; then takqtwo 

of quick-silver, and one part of sal-ammoniac, that 
is clear and .well beaten ; put these things upon the yol|t of 
the ^gg that remaias in the shell, and mingle all well to- 
gether with a stick, after which close the egg with the 
piece of shell you took off, and Home wax, that nothing 
may gc*t in or out <*f it; then'set it upright in horse-dung, 
covering it first with another ]ialf qgg-shcH, and then with 
the duAg f thus leave it for *the Sjpace^ of twenty, or five 
and twenty days, and you shall have a fine gold-colour to 
^ w'rilc with. If the substance be too hard, or too thick} 
mav temper it with gum-water. . • 

.* 1 • . 


\ 

the s' 


I 

a me. 


Another Liquid 

i'AKft the pTfei? of citrous or*)raggcs that afe of a deep 
colour, and clear thorn \v<fll of alJ the white that te within . 
then 1 * stamp them well in a stone or wooden mortar, 
thoi ou? lily ( leaflet!: take also good yellow sulpfiur, that is* 
char and bright; bcatft to a tine powder^ and mingle it 
with the stamped peels, well together: "this donc*,j)Ut th*e* 
whol^into a phial, and seNit in a de<?p celhtf, or«?(T£, 
in some # moist place, for the^space ofVight or ten days. 
A ft oi which time, take* ajid heal it again by the fire ; and # 
tliM write or paint with it, ajftl^ou willPfind it a very 
c jfl^lcnt gold-colour. % 


ill is ki 
f A ffip. 3, 


•0 useful Laijip. 


kind of consists of two partly* viz.^tfie lamp 
plate XXII. With tj^ie nozlc^ made tffter the 


etMnmort 
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co&imon manner for deceiving the wick; ^nd of a vessel 
for supplying the lamp with, oil, B. This vessel is cjose 
a-top, by being inverted, and h’as<' several small holes ic. c. 
at the mouth or bottom*, round«a larger, pipe D, which i$ 
.soldered in the middle, and reaches almost to the upper 
pavtf qf the. vessel, to, enter about a quarter of an iflvVi 
within the lamp, which has four large holes. Through, 
the orifioe at E, upon turning the vessel upvur down, the 
oil is poured in Without much difficulty, and, when filled, 
the orifice E is stopped with the finger : the vesse 1 is now 
putin its proper situation upon the lamp, by quickly re- 
moving the finger from tire lower orifice E. Trie little 
holes or pipes round th? orifipe should be exactly over the 
holes in 'the cove:;, l%ie Vessel may cominodiousiy be 
made of glass, and nicely soldered to a metal rim F. G. 

* * * « 

u m u * „ / 

' To iniprjnt Ms dais of Gum-tragacantk. w ^ • 


Take six ounces of gum/ragacanih, and steep it in 


1 strong vinegar, for thg sfpytfe df three days ; then heat i nd 
stir it well together, ap*d add some fine piaster of Faris to 
make* it of a sufficient substance*: if you will have it <*f a 
different colour, you may mix it \vith such coloured p<;Vv ~ 
‘ d dcrs as ydu like best; if blue, with fine»» smalt ; if red, 

' with vermilion; if green, with g|;cn verditer, or finch* 
,. # {X)wdercd \ uxligritse ; if yellow’, with masticot, or pow 
dfccJ> Switch pink ; k orangc-polour, wilhcorpiment. Af- 
• ter you have thus (prepare your dough to a proper con- 
sistence, you take yourrfhollo^ fi^rms, or moulds, , .and 
•'anoint them a Pttle with a/ect-oil, and fill them wi-lt -he 
said dough, or paste, press ng ft ( gently down with 4yd 
t fingers ; and, having trimmed it rodhd* the rim w 7 ith t 
pointed knife, se\ k in the sun to dyy, and f you will have! 
a lair arMypcat f imj.rcssion of your il : ould. Of this J 
you may <orm 0 and make various kind%»o£ toys, * \\ 


T° 
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, •7b make various Things in ImitatiM of Amber. 

'» • • * 

Take the yolks of sixteen eggs, and beat them well 

together in an earthen pan well glazed ; then take two 
^$3pes of gum-arabic, and one oupcfe of the gum oPcRer- 
/jtywrees ; reduce them into powder, and mix them with 
the yolks, that they may dissolte and be incorporated, «by 
stirring them frequently about ; this done, set them for six 
or eight days in the sun, and they will, by degrees, £row 
harder and harder. You ipay, before they are thoroughly 
dry, forth or impress what you will in some mould, and 
lay them again in the *sun, onsom® warm place',, to dry ; 
and wljitscfever you have made, will look clear, of the 
colour of amber, apd have the same natural qualities of 
grafting up a straw or paper. * • 

-•N • • . 

Another Composition to\iswer the above Purpose. 

*4 ^ ^ 

T«.ke the shells of # cockles, or white % iftuscles ; 

wash thetn clean', and, \ghen dry* reduce them into a fine 
powder ; put them into j clean pan ; and having covered 
and luted the pan very close, place it in a fujnace, or 
iime-kiln, Ithat it*may be thoroughly burnt, when you will 
•have a fine white powdel: then take some yolks <jf eggs,, 
and beat them well in an earthen pan, and mix*whh^h^ 
powder* working«it into a dohgt^ of wfiich you may form 
what you fliinjc proper. 

k» *■ 

To know whether W£me J 

Take raw pears,* arid pare them cleaif, and cut them in 
i in the middle ; or <i$e, takt; mulberriW, and ca»t ^ither 
jfiie *>nf or the other iilto the wine ;*if Iffey %win1\pn the 
sujrfac I, it is good M clean wine, without water ; T)Ut if 
f v<fL.u. *T.ei - *they 




* . ) 

ontahts Water. 



A 
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th^y sink to the botto/n, you- may conclude tfiat it is 
terated, and mixt with watery 


aduf- 


* e 

To make a Light burn under* ** Water } in order to decor/ 

Fish together about it> for the Net . 

, r , ■ ■ 
You may make use" of a Florence flask, Jig. 4 , p^t€ , 

XXII. or have one made.at the glass-house, to answer 
the same purpose : let there be a hol^'at bottom, to^nx a 
candje in the inside of the bottle, with screwed sockets, to 
which a weight is to berfixed sufficient to draw the body of 
glass under water. The neck of the bottle you* leave 
open, about which yoij fix aground hoard : at the inside of 
the edge!* you place stfVeraK pieces of looking-glass : the 
light of the candle will multiply, in rays, according to the 
^number of the piece?, and /.lie ,fish vfill be thereby /l- ^ 
f coyed, and assemble in great numbers about it ; so that 
flinging your nef, you will catch them up with 'easel f * . 


* c 

• Anoth^ J)ecor/i for, Fish.,* 

r J 

Faowde a wooden cylinder, as t A, fig. 5, pL 2^X11. 
to tlvc top whereof fasten two sticks, or tw 7 o pieces of wire, 
jjeross oifc another, the ends passing through four pieces 
of cork, b, c, d, e ; these fasten qjjain to a round board F, 

**the sidft furnished with several pieces of looking-glass. 

l r ti-> 4 jay draw through th^. corks another wire, or fix 
them to a hoop, Jo keep*,tnem steady. Put a candle into 
the cylinder, the light v^hereof t wi|J answer the same^ pur- 
pose as the ;#K)ve. figures will illustrate the h-pe 

of both of tlienf. ' t „ s , 




Tctmake Moulds for Pqper-frames, ani'otfrer things , as 

• .* fine as if fresh eefirved. 

• 

Take shavings of paper, and soak them in clean water 
the space of six or eight days ;.then boil thdm for about 
hours in clean water; this done, take them out of the 
pot^ with a» little moisture as* possible, and stamp them 
in a* stone mortar, »to a paste. 'When you think it fine 
enough, let it settle, pour off the water if any remains, 
and put the stamped paper into i linen bag, tied close : 
hang it*in fair watef, and keep it there till you have occa- 
sion to make use of it, shifting tilt wate'r J once > a week, 
and i^il/keep good for twelve months together When 
your mould is ready, you may at any time take off the said 
stdhiped paper, wringing out the water, and, tempering it 
^w*th a little size, of what colour you plfcase ; put it on the* 

* moul<£ and with a spunge j^css it down, and soak .up the 
superfluous moisture from it. Having t!ms filled your , 
mould, set it in, the sun, of a waft^reom, and, when dry, 

it will Easily come off {h^mouM, and be like plaster of i 
Paris, of a beautiful wjjite. You may, if you will, after- 
wards paint or gild it, or make any use you intended. 
will mak*e frarfles to pictures ; likewise paper-hanging^, • 
snuff-boxes, and man? other things. "Yjau may cover 
them with a clear hard varnish. * , •. * * • 1 


\tetfeit all Strsts <jf Grjjen Leaves, oti Paper. 

;reen leaves of trees, -flnrgtos^pl^n^, and flowers, 1 
rate size ; bruise or aattei^the ribs of the back 
nan wim a knife ;*thie' done, Ifatfejcadfr a dabber made of 
• round pie«e of whhf glove, leather, \he bignegs,of the 
( "palm, of your handjej larger, filled* w yA c«»tton^or wool, 
Und fieo close into£\a)l ; then, .on a plate, fir Dutih tile, 
■f saig some lamp-black with i little ]£nseed^oil. When thus 

",ip. -r' 
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your have every thing in readiness, lay your gfeen leaf on 
a flat board, the smooth sidp downward ; dip your ball 
in the black work and spre?d it about, on the elhut 
part of your plate, or Hte, or oa a piece of board ; then 
black over the back-part of your leaf, r by dabbing it with 
you? hall. Having re?dy your paper, which must bo^t- 
little moistened, you lay that side of the leaf which is 
nished with colour, on the paper, and putting .another thin 
paper over it, press it gently down with the palm of your 
hand,: take it off, and you will have a fair impression of 
the leaf, to the finest win. This, when thoroughly dry, 
you may colour either with sap-green oc verdigrise, 'accord- 
ing to the colour" of thc^leaf you have made an impression 
of. No miniature painter will exceed it by copying it with 
all his arf. Some virtuosos have made a rare collection by 
tliis method, and composed a* useful herbal, by only draw- 
ing or painting the stalk, and joining the impressions ot 
the leaf to it. ' <■ 

f . I ' / * 

1 . ' •/ * 

Ilow to 'colour polished Tron* or Strct^of d fine reddish # 

t bluish} or blackish sColotir. 

v Take your iron, and, after yotfhave well polished and 
c ligated it Vi little, rub it over with someu dragon’s blood 
purified, and it will be of a fine trz|isparent reddish colour. 

• ft*blue Colour may be brought upon iron or steel burnished, 
by-4tfy&ig it % upon a clear cjwnrcoal fire M .blowing lightly, 
until you perceive^he blup'colour upon your iron,* and then 
taking it out .presently ; pr, by hearting your iron or steel, 

> first, and rubfchig it ^v©* with a woollen cloth, dijt^o 
indigo ground ana tempered with salad oil. This h!u V . is 
fitter for large w?rk, as Muskets, pistols, &c. and to. ? 
former for swor t d$', daggers, scirryfars, altd, other sma I 
work. 4 tf yoq wj^ld Aave it a bl^.k, colour, first clear/ 
and podilti it»t then rub it over with a of aa old /ock* 
ins dipped in a little saUcJ-oil. \ \ 1 ' 

- " 4 * To 
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T <tlute or plaster Earthen Pots or Pari&hrijh Linen-cloth, 
to j/oetf <Ae 

• 

Soak your linen-cloth in salt water, and let it dry by 
r- wees in a shady place ; then dip ft in yolks 6f eggs Veil. 
•CTKftcn. Having first rubbed the place you intend to lute, 
t\iqiya>ver With the above, cfop on your cloth* smooth 
andlsven ; and, wHIen dry, you may use your pan or pip* 
kin, and set it on the fire for boiling any thing you'have 
occasion for : it will be at, sound as it was before it was 
broke or cracked. * 


To write White Letters on Black Papef. 

?ut the milk of a fig-tree Into a glass, and set it in the 
£un foj the space of half an houp; afigr which, if you* 

* want to use it, misfit withjgum-water, ,and write avith it 
on white paper ; when it is # thorqpghly dry,- blacken the 
papitr over with. ink. .Whfen dryvNjpb it well witl/a linen- 
cloth, and the letters whicl} you ihade with the milk or sap 
of tfce, fig-tree and gvtajjjvater, will come off", antf the let- 
ters remain white, they having been preserved th 
above liquid. Ifi case the milk or sap of a fig-tree cannot 1 
easily be had, you make use of the yolk of an qgg, well 
tempered with water : write with ft, apd when dryjjjhack * 

and rub it, as directed befortK . * 

• * V 


• r v.l 

fh 


I* • / 

To make a Copper re, 


ohite likej&ilver. 

/ake one part of azure*, twfc pajiS of mercury, three 
pfrts of white # arsenic ; mix iftidnr together ; .then take 
£?ease, and theft it in.^an, taking off tie filth, ap&mak- 
/ing*it|vcry clear ; .tHkiraone, put to it /k above?, ingredi- 
ents, <workihgit up'wan oftftment, with whidh you anoint’ 
'"you* copper vessel, inside ahd oiSsjpe, wfllj then* put it 

v • in** 
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in*a new box/nade oak, V cover it all over pretty thick 
with fresh oak-leaves. Dig 6 hole in the earth, wher^lhe 
south sun ipay shine hot upon it,*and bury it for the space 
of th$ee months ; at the end whereof take it out, clean it 
with water, and brush it well, and you will find your vessel 
to berfhanged from a«c 9 pper into a fine silver colour. 


( 


___ r* 

To kill and harden Quicksilver . 


PfJT your quicksilver into an iron mortar, adding to it 
some oil of olives, oi^oil of b^ys, and set it on a gentle 
fire, letting it boil, but take heed the smoke get not to 
your face, for it is hurtful ; supply it often with a little oil, 
or strong distilled yinegar, letting it boil till the mercury be 
killed ; then take it out, for it is hayd, and will endure 
v the hammer. * " ^ 


To 1 take off {hi gilding froj'i gilded Silver or Copper . 


Takf pyrethrunk or bastard petitory) boil L in 
strong vinegar, so as ( to prevent tlje steam from having any 
vent. 'After it has boiled for ^ome considerable^ vime, 
^pouf'it into silver or copper cups gilded, and the gold will 
# iall off, and sink to the bottom; or if you put a silver 
ring gilded, qr any other thing, ^nto that liquid, it will 
‘have the t sa:ne effect. f 

. ■ t ^ 

u .< 

«. To rntfke Silk White . 


After have 'scared your silk, and bcfor^Vk 
qu\te dry, hang it as to couyey the smoke of shlf/iyr 
to it, and it will immediately become 'tohite, and lopklis 
though it were vq v. 

V . I « 
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How to paii\ upon Satiji, 

% ' ' • • , 

■“ This is an art which many of the fair sex take great 

delight in : I shall* therefore, to oblige them, set? down 
.for performing it to the greatest perfection # and 
"'jjpity. The secret being unknown to many, will, no 
ljubt, make it acceptable to, such as are unacquainted 

I shall instruct them, first, 

How to prepare Colours for painting upon Satin • 

• « • * . 

. # * For 9 Redr 

■^Take the chips of the Jsest Brasil-wood, and infuse^ 
them in good wine vinegar, for six* or eigh{ hours ; then, 
•adding some beer that is clear, bdfl it in a glazed pipkin; 
over a gentle fire, with sortie alum and guyi-arabic* when 
you find the colour to your jnin^take it off the fire, and 
filter ifc through a ck)th,* puttinjpit* up, wheij dool, into 
glass phials, for use. ~ # 

0 

• For a Crimson. 

« 

Mix carmine with |um-water, wherein dissolve some 
white sugar-candy ; you, may shade it as light dr, as deep* 
as yc*i think proper, and friyiU look ?ery b^autifufc®** 

You nia^; likewise boil cochkeal, having first beat it in 
a mortar to a fine and mix it with alum, and^ 

“ crcfjn of tartar, ■ * 

\ For p}rplff* 


if’ _ Take fresh chips foT logwoo(l, qnd jbfuse theji^n clean 
wati^r, wjth so(fRj5«m , after k hasj/md Tor tt?o or three 
‘‘da^s, add to ft some gum-firibit!^"^ :f :c '^ fnr ,,Cf * 


, it is'fS for use. 

' • 

* 
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f For ligit Blue . 

C 4, 

Take litSaus blue, *aad boil if with some alum, quick- ■ 
lime, Uad pearl-ash, in clean water, and you will have a 
pleasant blue to paint with on satin. 


V&- 


For a c deep Blue- 


You may grind Prussian blue, to shade the litmus blue, 
tempering it with gum-water and sugar-candy. 


For Green. 

‘ C t 

Boil vsrdigrise with vinegar and salt ; or only mix the 
S'erdigrise with vinegar in a phial, and sbt it to distil in ‘-ho 
sun. If you will have it of a grass-green, add to it some 
yellow. 

1 , . hp Yeilcfii). 

<. t * 1 
Infuse French berries in cleai water, with some alum : 

. A # |l 

after it has stood for a week, p*\r off your colour* and 
r '^solving ( therein a little gum-arabic, it will be fit for 
1 use. i 

< You n*ay mcke use of other colours that are fit for co- 
louii n jK c ftf *aiaps and prints, for which >ou will find suffi- 
cient instructions in the first •solume. 

c 


< To engrwj4y.'iih Aputyfivtis, like a Baiso Rilievo, • - 

Take equal parts'^ vermilion and of black lead: two, 

* or three, grains of Snas'i'ch In drops. 1 Grind them all to-' 
gether.cop marble*; Awith hi seed oil ;‘^hen put tliis compo-"* 
sition into' a &ielR' Ne»t to this te,' v iaiion, cut some 
soft quilis : and "let yo.jt ftctl or iron' tie well polished.' 

*3 ' ’• Try 
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Try first, whither your colou I runs sufficiently with yor 
pens : and, if *it should not, you must add a little more < 
to it*; without making it, however, too lifnyid ; but only 
soV&to have your pen mask freely *r?ith it, as u you were 
writing, with ink, on paper. Then rub well your plate of 
! with wood ashes, to clean aqd ungrease it ; . a/ter 
wipe it with a clean rag,*and draw your design 
it, witlj your pen, prepaid as before, and dipped 
four liquor. ]f you want to draw birds, or otner 
animals, you must only draw the outlines of them § with 
your pen, then fill up the inside of athose lines with a hair* 
pencil ; <that is to say, yoif will cover all the space, con- 
tained between the fir$t outlines drqjvn with the pen, with 
the sains colour, which you will lay with a Yrush* to pre- 
serve all that part against the aqua-fortis. WhelF that is 
' d« sQ , let your wori dry /or a day qr two. When dried, 1 
take some fire, made with charcoal in a chafing-dish, and ( 
• bakf over it, your colour, by degrees, till ft becomes quite 
brown. Take care* not to "burn it, for'fyar you should 
scalp it, when you come to* seraph t with the point of a 
needle those etchings,* or places, which you want to he 
cngtjived, with aqua-forfis.* • . 


To engrave on Wood. 

You begin by preparing a board, according to ^he size* 
and thjekness yop want it, and finely polished on tjJfrvwde 
it is to bo aagraved. The so’r* of wood which is gene- 
rally chosen Yor such pnrpqse, isfeither pear-ttee or box. 
Audi of the two, this fast A still prcfe-jjdble, both on 
acuiient of its being of a syperbr liai^uftlss, and also less 
lyotle to bo wornvea^en* On»|b, 
ytour design, shell as you want ' 

'ffTljey who have nqt^he talcht 
r the wry thena r 



you draw first 
ear in printing, 
ing^ mqUb»use of 
hey^ paste c»i their 
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^ater, and a little vinegar. h Take care that ill the strokes . 
of the drawing touch well, ^nd 6tick on the wood : and, 
when the papef f is very dry, we* it gently, and with the 
tip of your finger rub* it off by degrees, so that the strokes 
only of the drawing remain on your board, as if you had * 
•dr^wn it with ink ajid a pen. These strokes, or 
shew you all that you are to spare, or preserve, f 

rest you are to cut off apd sink down with delicacy^- « * 
•means of a sharp and well-tempered pen-knife, smai'^ni- 
scl or gouet , according to the size and delicacy of the 
work, for you have noticed of any other tool. 

i . , 

t , < x 1 

K To K present f the Brightness of Arms. 

Rub them with hart’s marrow. Or, else, dissolve some 
•alum powder with th$ strongest vinegaf you can find (thaT - " 
of Montpellier, which serves to make their famous verdi- 
grise, is the fittest) and rub your arms with it. By these 
means they ke\:p f bright and shining. 

1 m . * 

1 * s r 

To give Tools such a‘ Temper ^as^will enable them to saw 
Marble* s 1 

4 

Makf/ the tool red-hot in the fire ; and, when red 
chcrry-colour, take it off the fire*. rub it with a piece of 
. candle, # *and steep it immediately in good strong vinegar, 
iiidubL*h you have diluted some soot. 


To guard Jj'on ai*uini t rusting . 

y # 

Warm your ltvcMill ycu ca,n no more touch it without 
burning yourself. it with new and clean whi.e 

wax. Put it again/ 1 ) 25 ^ fire, till it has soaked in the wax. 
Whencdone, f a pitae of serge, and thisf - ** 


ifon will nev^r rust. ^ e3 ! t 

•" * P r 


< 9 *,' 
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An* Oil, one Ounce ofjohich will last ionger than one 
Pound my ether. * 


X 


Take fresh butter, quick-lime, crude tartar, and com- 
£moA salt, of each equal parts, wlych you pound and mix 
all together. Saturate it with good brandy, and distil 
ifijwi gjptort* over a graduated* fire, after having adapted 
the fec$i\£r, and luted well the joints, 


At Varnish far Floors.' 

Puy a little rock-cril with*varnifch and* ^urpeijtine, and 
stir well. *Lay it on your floors with old hair broom, 
after having mixed^n it the colour you want them to be. 


A Varnish to lay on Canvas .Sashes. 

• * « • ‘ 

Take fine and clear turpentine, four^ ounces; oil of 

, i if it x .1 ' ® - a* i*. i i •- i . * 


nufs, two. 


gins 


, two. Melt all ^pge<ier ovcVa fire ; and when it be- 
to*boil, scum'it, agd ^se it hot with a brush. , 


Hod} t» imitate a Black Jasper , or variegated Black 

I Marble, • 

Take sulphur-vivum, quick-lime, aqua-fort^, §nd thV • 
grcci^rind of v^alnuts, equal quantities, one ounce^SffclRh. 
Dilute atl together ; then lay it* with a brush on what you * 
want to be jaspered,jwhffiher & column, a table, or any, 
thi else. This done, put^buf’ table ^or^column, &c. * 
tji us blackened, in a dusghll, forth^^ace of twelve adays, 
/and then tak^ it* out again. • Yq^ \l find it well veined • 
and variegated. Tq 'give i^ a C] after^asds, you 

' rUbiit with a vais^composedF^Tjsiribtd herclfcer. 

• )#<) 

- / f\ V'*/ . 4noth*r 
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M 4 .KE a large ball, with tHfe drugs prescribed In the 
above receipt, to compose your black. Lay it for a wqek 
inn c’unghril. When? by that means, it is well variegated,'' 
rub your intended piece of furniture with it. This o J ig 
thps variegated, you lay on it the following varnish, 'to 
give it a fine lustre. " ' . 

« 

a 

An excellent Varnish to give, a fine Glpss to the alo'Je-mcn 
tioned Jpsper, or variegated Black Marble. 

t m c f # f 

Take oil of spikenard, three ounces; sandarac, well 
picked and clean, two. Have a neuf earthen pot wel]_ 
*glazed. Set it before the fire «i warming, without any 
.thing in it. Whemhot, .throw in it one half of the sandarac, 
and one half oflthe oil. Stir .well, lest it should burn/ ox 

® ft* ^ ^ 

stick to the pot? When it is nearly melted, throw in the 
remainder of the oiI<ai?'! samSatfac. ( When all is well dis- 
solved and mixed, add a piece flf famptior, to take away 
the bad Smell of this composition^and let it dissolve : then 
bottle and stop it for use. Warm it every time before you 
i lay it on, Yor it requires to be used ^hot. 

TfraS ‘Sashes wi/h Cloth, which will { be very trans- 
, parent. ' _ - > 

, Takf. a fine white doth ; tJVe>finpr you choose it,, the 
dearer and ilW^transJvarlfft tfie sashes will be. Fix^.the 
cloth. very tight onlrtEimc. f The® make some starch with 
flour of rice, and lai'^£d<u?of it, as 1 smooth as you can,* 
on your cloth, -wityith hi)s{f J )ru 5 ^ 1 °f swine’s "hair. Lay 
that stfffcn on bothf^NtJt the cloth, &vU.a\it dry. VV^hdii 
it is perfectly *dry, p’^ X f n /both sideev* als<l, of the said 
cloth, tbtfS prepared, UV-i fS’loWing varnishl with a soft 
•• . ' TVvV'i /; ■ / brush 
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bAsh of swing's hair liktwiscf having care to lay it on pjft 
equally and smoothly as possibjp, and let it dr jP afterwards 

Jffic Composition of Varnish jit for the above Sashas. 

m -Tak* of the finest and whitest ^ax you cap find, fix 
1 founds ; of the finest and clearest Venice turpentine, two; 
and a half of the most perfect linseed oil. « Have a 
nevi=*jf!T3 varnished pipkin, larger, at least by one-thifti, 
than is requisite to contdn all these ingredients. Put, first, 
in this pot the linseed and turpentine oils together, and set 
^ it over* a small chargoal-fiA. .When this begins to be a 
little warm, put in the # wa^J cut in sjpall bits, and take care 
to mix ill well with a very 5lean«wooden § stuck, % till the 
wax, bfcing thoroughly melted, is also ‘well incorporated 
with the rest. # , , » 

Now, take the pot off from the fire* and, while this 
•don^oaitiomis still a little warm, give a coat of it on both 
sides of the cloth, #xed onlhe frames, ^aijd prepafed as 
before directed, and let it drji in shade. 

Note. *You may •rentier your sashes still moie transpa- 
rent^ if, on both sides t>f <hcm, you lay a smooth ^and 
equal foat of the folldMng varnish, with a soft brush; 
then let it. dry. , • 


A fine White Varnish / # % 

f , • * 

Take pound of fine Vjenice tiypcnfinc, and as 

much of spirifof turpeatina -Pot this ih a glass-matrass 
large!, at least by a third,* maruis granted to^contain the 
mattvv. Stop this matrass witTi anhthfi/'slnaller matrass 


tb& neck of which is to # cnte t 
Have care to ltfte welf both necl 
.jfpaper ; and, when luting *h 
J ness/sei tjie fif^i^Epitrass on i f 
varnish a boiliig, for near yi VpWi 

. ’ 'A '< ' 



vqu. 


V 


tiat of the former. 

er with paste and 

:ed a perfect dry- 

&tl* # then |dt tlie 

Iter w Fuch tufce it off 

* from , 

- • 1 
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/from the fire, and let it coif. When cold, ^ bottle and stop 

S* for use. ' y 

Note. Tuipaidne, well purified frota all its greasy J>arts, 

is the best; and fittest, « to mak? the varnish for sashes. ' 

<• • . 

c % 

7\ render* Silk Stuffs transparent) after the Chinese \nian~*~ 
ner ; and paint them with transparent Colours 
/in Irhitation of the India manufactured Silks . 

r, 1 

Take two pounds of oil of turpentine, very clear; add 
to it two ounces of m^stich in grain, and the bulk of a fil- 
bert of camphor. Let this dissolve by a gentle heal ; then 
strain it through a cloth. Of this oil lay one coat, or two, 
on both* sides of your .stuff/* Allow, however* a sufficient 
time, between e&ch coat, for each to dry, and *let the 
« second lie two days on, before t you tbuch the stuff again. 

When that time is over, draw the outlines of your design, 

* and flowers, &c. ; cover this with a preparation o\ lamp-. 
black 1 and gun) -water. Then 1 " fill the intervals with the in- 
tended and proper colours, <suitable to the purpose ; f and 
which ftught to be air^ranspafent* colours, diluted with a 
clear varnish. When this is l!orfe, and dry, lay on Jboth 
the°riglit and wrong sides of thc^raflE’ another coat bf clear 
varnish. + 

f f 


( * 

To make a transparent Blue , for the above Purpose. 

— -o T. 


Take nine drachms of .sal-ammoniac ; six * f verdigrise, 
distilled and exsiccated. Fit both these into powder. 
Dilute thesc^oowders pritl^jorjfjise oil. Put this on a'^very 
thick glass, wftttrl^yoif stop well, and set over hot rashes 
for "a week. Aftejfc your colour will be fit for 

use. Make your A*awogs*with the cleai* vgrnish, as di- 
rectedjjn. the preceding ait.ic<c. 1 *' * 

^ a <u L i 


To 
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To make a transparent ll lUw, for ]he same Use * 

''i • 

TaIcs; a new-laid egg o£ that ve*y day, malce a hole in 
the shell, to draw the white out of it. Replace, tfy the 

^arme hole, with the yolk, two drachms of guicksiljer, 

1 Sind as much of sal-ammoniac ; tlfen stop the hole with 

V*^Tx. Set that egg in hot dung, or over a lam]>fire, for 
fou live and twe % nty days. When that time is o\%r, 
break the egg, and" you will find a very fine transparent 
yellow, fit for the use above-mentigned. 

S • * • 

To makfa transparent Green % % 

9 • • • 

Ta£e verdigrisc, gold litharge, and*quicksilv%is equal 
parts. Grind the fthole # in ^ mortar, with the urine of a • 
chilj. Put it next into a bottle, and set it over a gentle 

• &nd slow file, foi the space of seven? or eight days. This * 
composition will gi*e a ver^r fine transparent grccti, fox 
the jibove purpose. 

• % 

• w 

To give the above-mmifjopcd painted Silks , all thcStndl , 

and Fragrancy, of the Indian ones . • 

• • 

# lr is well known, 111 It the silks, and other things, we 
iecci\e from India, have a certain partjeufar sntcll, ai](i # 
agieeable fragrancy, which, being tliejr peculitfr, na- 
tive, andt r^ost obvious character, if pot imitated also, 
would help a little in ruining»thc deception intended 
by tAc above labour, f To Umijiatc* therefore^ even this, 
you * nJiust observe the following efireetipu': have a small 
clciset, if it be fo^ works* at lai^c ; only a fine basket 
with a top to il playing, upon Ainaes, puffed and lined all 

^over in the inside, if ‘it be forjong sijfgle piecr silk. 

/ Put, in either at t and acuordiitf Bo their* extent, a 

pro jortionablejj quantity of claves, ylvholc-pepp^ mace, 

* 1 • nutmeg, # 
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nutmeg, all-spice, camphhft kc. Sec. Pul your works 
among these* ingredients, a\d Iceep either. tftc closet, 'or 
the basket, perfectly close shut* tUl you find they Suave 
received a full imprtssion from the Odour of ttoat ingre- 
dients'. 


t * 

Z'AbbS Mulot's Varnish. •* \ 

• « k f 

Take of spike oil, one ounce; pulverised sanrfarac, 
half an ounce. Put all in a bottle, and- set it in the sun 
till perfectly dissolved,- This composition is particularly 
fit to varnish gold or silver,- in shell, r/hich has b6en laid 
on with a hair pencil. , 


se.i 

To mend all Sorts of broken Vessels . 

• , «• V ,» 

Take any- quantity- of white of eggs, and beat them 
‘well to a froth. «Add to this soft curd cheese,'.' and' quick- ' 
lime, find begix heating a-new all together. This may be 
used in mending whatever yofi yill, even glasses, and* will 
stand both .fire and water, ' ' 

• t’ 4. 

. • . r 

VTi 

Another , for the same Purpose t which resists fVater. 

Take quick-lime, turpentine, 'and soft curd cheese 
, M[ix these well together ; and, with the point of a knife, 
pg^£>hi8 on tho edges of the broken pieces o f your 
ware, then join them together. " 

/ V \ 

A cotifr€zme$t 'for ‘Vinerns and Fountains. “ 

Take litharge and bole.i^ powder,, of each two pounds ; 
yellow ochre and r«fcn,\f each four ounce#; mutton suet, 
five ounces ; mastith and |<urpedtine,'. of^each two ounces . 
oil of njits,' a, suffici^it quantity to reifijer' ^ malleable. — 
Work tljfse all ‘together; .atfd/.tfaen it is fit lor use. 

* v ‘ * > \ To 
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<ST o clfnn Pictured --„ fc 

Take tfee,, picture out 8f its gijt*iframe. Lay a, clean 
towel oa it, which, .for the space of ten, fourteen, six- 
teen, or eighteen days, according j^s*you find itr necessity, 
l you keep continuallyftMtetting. till it has entirely drawn oyt 
' an* , th$, filthiness from the picture. Then, with tile tip # of 
yohr *finger, pass some linseed oil which has been set a 
long while in the sun to purify, and the picture wilh be- 
come as fine as new. 

/ ’• • 


*t, \ 


A fine Rek W9tcr* * 

1. Pct, in a hew glazed pipkin, one ounce of Brasil-, 
wooH, fihely rasped. Pour thiee pints of spyng water on 

fit, wltfc six drachms of fine white ^inglags chopped very ■ 
small. PlaCe the ppt on wmim allies, aju^ keep it* there 
for ffcree days, duiing whicl^you to keEp up the same 
degree qf hea^ # • ^ * • • 

2. When tjhe isinglass * moiled* add two ounces of 

kcrdlefc in gram, oneV^^lum, and th.ee drachms ot*bo- 
rax, all of them well pounded into powder. # BoiI this * 
gently to the reduction ff one half ; then strain the liquor 1 
through a cloth, bottle and, stop it well, and set in tire 
sun for a week before using. * • ^ 

Notfi r fhis water may very propeily be ugfed as a wash 1 
to give an ag'Jt&ablc blopm palj faces. • f 


A very fine Method Mat lung Paper. » 

The pap^r %nust first be prepared' that it may more 
^easily retain the colours. This '[preparation is ptijformed 
’ by wetting«the $aper With a sponge dipped yi roach-alum 
watsi, then letting it dry. t *Wh^n jme. sheets have been 
vol. ir. x f •* * thus,, 

• « i • 
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thus prepared* have sa pah wate^, a^ e #fth'aituge 
and long-harfdled paintin^frusK; tkke \4 <m#fcolour, and 
shake it iii' the Vaterj ‘take of 3ftoth46r and do tlie feme, 
and so on till you h0€ i pjgeft of all colod#* ycriT intend 

to haVe on you? pape^. aiff Wfaichf'you tit supposed to 
haye ( therq already by yo&f Each, pf these chtOufs fall to v 
the bottom ,bf the Water ; but taij&with a sinjila* .trusty 
as the first, a mixture of tmdQck'Ajpty, and, of dissoluty«ii 
of soap in watery then shake op ^the^ water, and all. "over 
its surface, and you will soon see all the colours rising up 
agafn an^ swimming on the top of the water, each sepa- 
ratcly as you first put them* Then lay the sheet bi paper 
On it, give* it a turn oi\ one side Or fhe other, as you like, 
and tak/it up* again j wash wui set it to dty* then burnish 
it, and^fis done,* 4 

, • 

r y 

* t * Tpgild on Vellum. , 

Mrtc some tsdfiron in powder wifti garlid Juice. Put 
two or three coats Of this on {he vellum, and Jet it dry a 
little, but ciot quite. f tyqn breathing* on the co&tj apply 
tlie gold, leaf with cotton 'i andj yfhep'dry, burnish it. f 

V *- 

. i 

1 To gild on Calf an( l. Sheepskin. 

, <■ « WET*the leather with white! of eggs. When dry, rub 
iwvhhk-j our hand, and a littfe olive oil ; Then put the gold 
leaf, and apply, the hot iron on it Whatqjspr'th'e hot ii»n 
shall ndt hive touched will go'oijF'b^ brushing. 

W. t - / 1 

GmI qnd'^ilver l in Shell. 

1. Take ,nitr<j,,gum\**abic, and gold le&vas, and Wash 
them aH^qgetljer ja cvmrhdh water. 4 - The gold will sink 4 
to the tbottom,, whence pouring the.w*^ off you may 
> then putdt in the sliem. r V ^ ' 

2. The 



nitre, 
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m<fi«2hntfr, except the 


fyhfiti: slalt. 


■HEV* r*4k • 

^ . r* w ^iir, %- 


Put a of tsnstn and^drk-Iime together, *inr a 

new pipkirfHwttli a wfecicnt quantity of water, and boil 
it. ’-lu-tkis pift the t^nfS, arid boil them also till jSerfec^Jy 
freed from greasy paftides. * 


* To imitate Tortoiseshell with Horn. m 

#■ 9 

Tj\KE' # onp ounce of gold* IJthar^, and half as ounce 
of quick-lime. Grind well a& together, «rad mix ij^to the 
consistence of pap, with a s undent quantity of chamber- 
lyc. ' Put" of this on the liOrq ; and,* three oj four .hours 
jiftcrwaods it .will be perfectly^marked? 


‘Tpjnakefigtigesa or'tfucs, with Egg-shells * 

1 • jjpXJT in a crociWe»%fr^ quantity of egg-sheJJs, and 
place it~n a potters fuittrfe, for two Hays, that they may 
thcic be perfectly calcined ; then grind them dxgr into a 
•subtile powder. ® 

2. Next, with gum-arabic water and.wlfites of eggs . 
beaten together, jnake a liquor, with jvhich youJtre {g 
knead that*pc\v<Jer, and make a paste or dough of it. 

3. With thiiaoujgh, to wMch you give'the consistence 
of pogtei’s clay, make Ind fjorm whatever figure or vase 
you lihfe, and sci them in the sun toMry*. 

. . Z JL 

, f * , * > 

<• To write on Grease, and. make the Itrfc run onjk 

* | * • x 

1 . Cut a bu!lock?sjgall Open into a p-oh, and,put a (hand- 
ful of salt and about a quarter &f^a jfint of viaegOK to it, 


rf ,V 


which , 
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which you stir and mix well. J&Khus you fnaykeep the gaff, 
for twelve months without tys cbrrupting. * 

% When yeses are , writing, anjl you .find your paper or 
parchment grehsy, 'put a droj> pf that gall among -your 'ink 
in tilt ink-horn, and you Will find jno more difficulty to 
rppke your pen marl^. ” X\ " v 

V * 

spi Ink-stone, with whirii Ink-stands may 'be made; -and 
with which you may write Without Ink. ' 


Take gum-arabic, , fourteen ounces ; lamp-black, thir- 
teen ; and burnt willow-wood’ coal§, three. Putind Uk. . 
gum into' an impalpable povyder, e and dissolve it into a 
pint of f comrtion watar. This done, knead yotr above- 
mentioned powddts with part of this gum-water, fco.as to 

• make a paste or dough o$ them, as * it were, for bread 
With this dough form* ink-stands of the shape and form 

* you like best, and in' these ink-stands, while - the voippo-, 
sitioiris still s&jft / you may stamp a fdw small holes. 

2. This done, dry these stands in an ardent furnaqp for 

four hours, or in the s^ade a suffifiictft tin*. When dry, 
brush them over with your kfoffe^entioned gum-njatcr , 
till they appear as black and sliiMdg as jet, and as' hard as 
marble. , ' , 

3. When you want to use till m, put a few drops o* ■ 
t .water i» one V)f jbe holes, and put a pen to soak in it at 

% saitfc* time. If t,he water be but just put in,,thc ink 
will not be quite .so black, but if it have remained a little 
while, it will be 'as blaci' as tkc blackest ofdny inks. 

«. r 


A Secret to revive Vld Writings which are almost defaced. 

J .‘ft 

in 


Bon, gall-nuts fn wine - then, „stteping*» a fc sponge into 
that liquor, and passing it on the lines of the old wiiting}' 
all the dcilei&'Whithy were almost undecyphcruble will ap- 
pear asj^>ssh as newly dond, * : 
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An Ardent looter to engrave Steel 
* , t » M of yittrely., 

iff *9 

Takb two quarts, «or thereabout^ of thick black wine, 
the oldest and the bclst you can fl&h '• Dissolve in it qpigk- 
Ijmo and sulphur, in ppwdfer, wine Tartar and white salt, 
of e^ch equal parts^ and ks much of the whole «s there 
can pessibly be dissolved, in that quantity of wine. You 
shall next pot all that mixtuie into a cucurbit, or rather in 
aretoit well luted. Adapt to it a bolt-head to serve as a 
^receiver* Lute well *the jo’ints,* then give it the heat gra- 
dually. There will distil a vei j movant water, which you 

may keep id a phial, carcfully*stopped, for use. * 

* v • 

* 

* To break an Ito/i Bar as iig as tlieffym. 

• • <• 

* Take indited soag with wjiich you rub your iron bar at 

the place whefe you would have it break.* ^hen with any 
thing take off and clean away part *of, that unction, in the 
middle of it, affout the widty of half-^- crown. fTnentakc 
a sp*nge, dipt into aajent water ; bring it round <he Jiar, 
and, in six horns, it wurbreak. 

♦ 

To enenase the Virtue of a Loadstone. , 

"V otainust let At soak, for forty days| in iion-oih* 

• 7S> soften $tie[. 

TAf a discretionable # quantfty*of ’gallic, rob them of 
, their coarsest pee), fjjen boil tpem in oil. o£ nuts till re- 
duced into an unguent. Cover well \gur steel aU over 
with that composition to* the thickness qf liajff^-crown. 
When this is done* put your steel, thus pcpreied,* in the 
forjfc, ia the live coals, and i( will .become Vnft. To 

. restory. 


deeply f or even eat it 
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restore it afterward to 'the temper, Calhf by artists fed 
cherry colour , you must, Rafter hating madtf it red-tot, 

plunge it in the coldest water. 

« 9 

* i 

To whiten Copper so to to make very fine Figures with it. 

Take five parts of'coppejv which you melt in a cruci- 
ble ; thpn throw in one Mil of \ zinc. As soon as the zinc 
if in it, take it off from the fire, and stir the matter p little 
with an iron rod j then cast it in the moulds of your figure*. 
Thfty will look like silyer ones. 

* 

To give v the fittest Colour tf Gold' to Copper, in order to 
make < Statues, or other IVoi hs, with it. ' , 

m ** 

Take one pound of copper . jmelt it in a crucible ; ^then 
throw in it ope ounce of Alexandnan tuttv, reduced into a 
subtle powder, «and mixed with two ounces of beaffl-fjouf.* 
Take*caie to keep Stirling this mattef, and to guard your- 
self against the fumeai After, two hours of fusion, «take 
this composition off, an^ wash it ancfput iWagain in 
the^ crucible, with I he sameHjUSntity, as before, of th^ 
same powders. Wheji melted Second time, take it off, 
and cast it in the xfrouids you had prepared for it. 

I 

i « 

* ‘ • T° * a & e * immediately , Rust from Iron. 

• # . , , 

You must rub, your iron with a piece of rag steeped in 

oil of tartar per tyeliquiwn. * t * ' l 

-f « » ; 

Tojmelt Iron, so that it mil spread finder the Hammer. 

* *ft • * 

Take equal quantities of lime, taftar, shd, alkali. Pour 
over it*JNSufficjent quantity Of dow-piss, to make q thick* 
pap Wifi it, which you set a-drying ip, the sun* or before 
the fire.^Make an jroo r^d-hi$ in the fiie, then, plunge 

i ‘ > * it 
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irtn that matter. You may afterwards melt it as you would 
sifter; and, tlten* work same way, when cold. 

• • 

• • • 

To give Iron 4 T^vyper to'qct Porphyry, t 

Mak%t your iron* red-hot, atul plunge . it in distilled 
•water from nettles, ^caothus, and pilostUa tor idoftse-c 
Vais) , or in die very jyice fittm the plants. 


To melt or calcine the Blade* of a Sword without hunting 
the Scabbard 

* * 

You must drop into the scabbard of $ie sWovd some 
arsenic jn powder, and squeeze <fcver it sptne pait of the 
juice of a lemon. Then replace the sword in itfesjabbard. 

In a quarter of aft hour a forwards, or little more, you, 

will' see what a surprising effect this will hav$, 

• «* * » 

• . : # 

To solder Iron t or arty other Metal f tiithout Tire. 

• • * * • * 

1. Take one ounctf of ammopiac, and one pftommon 

salt^ an equal quantity M f alcincd tartar, and as; much of 1 
bell-mttal, with thre^ uflnces of antimony, pound well 
all together and sift it. Put this into a piece of Jinen, and • 
inclose it well all round^with fullers* earth, about one inch a 
thick. Let it dry, then put it between j'wfl crucibles ovqr 
a slow^fiie to g^t heat by degrees. JPush on fha'fircjtill 
the lump contained in the crucible becvmes'quitc red-hot, , 
and melt ai{ fogfcther, Theq iet the 'vessels, apd the 
whole, cool gradually tincf pound it,into powder. * 

2* When you want to > solder *a^y thing, put the two ' 
piei es you* want jo •joifljVm arable, approaching their ex- 
tremities aS'MKir as**y<iu can one to another. Make a rflist * 
•of fullers’ earth so, that*hoWing-{p each^ piece* 3nd pas- 
sing undgr the joint, it ‘should be opeif over it oiqthe top 
Then tlirow some *qf youj’pow^dej; between a over the 

A* * joinj. 


» 
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1 nnt % Have again sopie borax, wlucb ptft if to hot white 
till tills is consumed, and wi|i a ftathw ttifycm ppwdhr 
at the place of the jo«$ ^ you win see^igitr^iately foil- 
ing. As soon 1 ' ts Jjfee consolidation c is 

made.* If there be any r&ufefoflea f Wjp ust smoojthen it 
by rubbing with a giinamgjjstone, ip? ife Site Will have ns 
power* over ^t. 

1 f 

* Ter-render Iron as white eitd beautiful as S liter." 

TjKe $al-ammon : ac c in powder, and mix it with an 
equal quantity of quick-lime,. Put thqra all togeth i into ' 
cold water, 'and e njix well. When done, any iron piece, 
which yoa shall have qjade ^red-hot*, will, .if you .steep it 
in that prepared water, become^ white as silver. * 


To calcine Pdtvier %antkxender it as white, and as hard,, 

* as Silxjtr. , * 1 

• V • 

, Melt* well your pewter in % cjpcible, sotliatitmay.be 
veiy fine %nd clear. Pour it afterwards ,into*a very strong 
, vinegar, then into mercurial \^at^T. Repeat that opera- 
tion as many times aft you pleasej-ywu will each turib give 
«it an a'ddiiyonil degree of hardness and whiteness, diaw- 
\ ^ng near to silver , so much that It will, at last, be veiy 
difficult tQ distinguish it fiom silver itself. 

< • ( r • i 

t 1 A Bed Varnish. 

»*%,'■« , 

• 1. Take three ounces of gum-lac, half an ounce of 
^•sfnduac , as much of Vn&stich In drops, and a pint of tiue 
Fiencfo spmt of wine. Putf,ill m'^a naaVass, which you 

• must take care to lute weir Vith potter’s cfo) ( , and stop 
with pape*, Have'a lai^c iron kettle, two parts of which 

* shall be j$llecL with Sand. Place the kettle ova the coals, 
and lay th^matraft on the^sand^ Get tilt composition o 
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Iwjil in tihatt lituaffon for three hour*. Strain it through a 
sheerrloth»j |$tt)e aftd stop jj well# and kee^ it for &se. 

2ft To flf&Ke "this Vanish red, you ptit.one ounce of 
vermilion to sis Olfe^e'*W.vUnliMi. But to dilate the 
vermilion, you sttfttf be$n hyjjbuiing, first, some oil of 
Spike over it, and theft the si#Outaces of vasmsb,,w$uch 
, will take neat a quarter of an hftdfc to mix well together. 

3,. Observe that the ftwod, «on which you want to lay 
it, has been well polished. Rub it again, besides, with a 
pumice stone and vinegar, that all the pores may bq well 
filled, and should appear no mere. Then lay, with a 
* brush) *first a coataof simple’ vairii&h, without vermilion. 
Let thi sjfcy for three houtjs. pot on next your second 
coat, cMmft$ffhich is prepaid With the vermifion ; then 
a third 4»l|a fourth, according an you want it^f* a more, 
or |pss, d«p red, and allowing ft 'distance* of three hourfe 
time between each coat of varnish* to let tUbfo dry. 

‘ 4. "If thfc last coat of Yasgpish, after bfting dry, become 

rough, rub it vdth shavegrass dipped in bi/of olive* Aftei 
wliich rub it again with a ClSth, till & become biigjit. Over 
this, when dbne.'lay ano^iei ooat; of pure tarnish, like* 
thenfirst. And this qoa^as well as qll lhe others, must be 
left to* diy, at least tHFee hours. 

5 As*for the black pnd venturine, you must first lav a 
coat of varnish on the wood ; then, while fiesh, sift the 
venturine ovei it, and let all dry for three hour?. When 
dry, you lay oqp, two, three, or more, coqts, *of varnish. 




t 


% 


accoidiri^ to your judgment or liking, fcnd allowing always • 
three horns to di} bejfvejen eucl/coap .'Ihcn polish, an<^ 
givfc.the final coat aftfir. * ^ «. 


A Vavtjpk n$nch dryJbl Tzjo Houn Time . 

* Mel| four ounces of *yelfow ambci^ in a netvi eat then 
pan, ov|» kindled, coals Tike caie. in >lut opeiation, 
* * • that 
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that- the fire should but just reach, and touchy the bottoiji 
of the $an, ancl none should fee along the sides. Never 
cease to stir, fijoA® the moment melted,- with a deal 
stick, and acid, directly Qrte ounce «jf sealing-wax. As 
soon as this is also melted, add again dp/g spoonful, or half 
an oynfe, of linseed oh, previously thiclcened with a little 
gold litharge ; then take it off from- the fire, and eease not 
to stir as before. When tl^e matter begins tp be a little 
cold', then is the time of adding what Quantity of turpen- 
tine qjl you may find necessary to make a true varnish 
, of it. 


i c * 

<A Varnish ffy Cofrper-plaie Prints, 


lie Prints, A, 

Prepare water with some isinglass, Fay, with a very 
soft brush, a coat of this on the print. -.Next ft this, lay 
another of thtf following varnish. True French spirit of 
, wine, half a pouftd ; gum«elemi, two drachms ; and' san- 
daroc, Aree. \ ' ‘ 


1 A Varnish to be used- $n Piaster, and any other Sort if 
* ' Materials u . c 

• 

< e To the tarnish of copal andi spirit of wine, cmly ad($ 
4 some calcined talc. 

t c 

t t' 1 • € * ° 

* **•* * 

flow to make at Red ’tilth Varnish, of amuih high ei % Hue 
. r than floral itself. 

i \ i 

4 Take Spanish vermilion grind It on a marble With 
brandy, and add to if the sixth, , or eighth, pait of lack — 
c Wl}en done, mix this composition w[(h us much varnish 
as you njay find it requisite to apply.' . v 
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■ To make it gridelin Colour. 

Dilute with yput warnish shine ‘ blue verditer, lake, 
Apd whitening. . * 

* • 

%** ‘ 

To m a,ke tt Green. 

• 4 * 

Substitute fog the above ingredients, Gernuui Jicen 
verditer, pewter in grain, and white lead. 


Another Way for the same. • 

Gum), with water 5- , on u rnitbje stone, the finest or- 
piment you can fimk' aqd « little indigo. Let*!ttiry, then 
pound and mix it/tvkh warnish. . * 

A . * 

I •To make it I etlow, / • * 

<Take some Naples yellow, dndmix it well .with vour* 
varnisfl ; then usd it. 


To make it Blue. 

I • ■ 

Take ultramarine, lake, and whitening, and proceed* 
as ordered in the other receipts above-mentioned, <md* 
according to the directions of your judgment, and expe- 
rience ftom them. 


• l 'V\. ,/ 

A most beautiful Chinese Varnish. 

' * S« ' • • 

Take one oancq of the •jshitest karabc (amber) ; t or, # 
instead of, tftis, the* same quantity if the whitest gum 
copal : four drachms of* sarfdarac*; two, ,of filfbj mastich, , 
in drops.* Put al( .this, reduced into I poprder, in a fine 
gl&ss matrass ; then, pout overt it one ( oudce fcfcthe finest 

'* turpentine 
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turpentine oil. Stop the matrass first, with cork, tJieJj 

with a bladder wetted. Set tifis to infusej ovC&a slow fire, 
for twelve hpure. cc After this, uncork, and let cool Ihe 
matrass^ then pour, gently;, in it^slk ounces of good spirit 
of wine, and stop it again i&'-weli as before, la that situ- 
ation, set it f>n ember rashes, or, father* in balnto marie. 
In the space of another ‘twelve hours, you will find that 
the spirit of wine shall have dissolved all die gums. Then; 
while the varnish is still quite warpi, strain it through a 
cloth ; c bottle and cork it, to keep for use. 

■ ' 4 

A' Varnish. to gildwitk , without Gold. 

f 5 C * r 

Take half a pint o of gj>irit r of wine, in which y<£u dis- 
solve ond drachm of saffron, and half a drachip of dra- 
gon’s blood,, both previously well •pulvdyizcd together.?— 
^dd this to a Certain quantity of shell-li^ varnish, and set 
, it on the fire with two draclfths of socotor&e-aloes. 

\ * ' 

• c . 1 

'Callot’s Varnish , or Etching-ground. . 

0 ** • L. 

1. Takk two ounefci of the f^pcst Unseed-oil ; Benia- 
min, in drops, two drachms ; virgin-wax, the bulk of a 
Slbert. Butt all this together, till jt is reduced to onc- 
*third . and, while it is a boiling, never cease to stir with a 
•little stick*. When done,, bottle, or put it in a largc- 
mouVhed Vessel, c ' . t 


• .2. To use' that vkriiM), warm a little the plate you in- 
tend to engrave upen anli, taking a, lithe of the varnish, 
/vith the tip of your fiftger, spread It ’delicately over the 
plate. t Observe to put 1 as little of it as you can* auerto 
»tey }t on i^s smooth and ecjqp! as posable? When done, 
smoke c£te Yplatc, qn the varnished °side, with a candle, 
passing a.,fi parsing it 'gently, over th«f flame of it, till it 
? black every Jk’here. Set it again,. now, 0 on the ehaffing- 
Ssh, whe-tfn t(l ‘•‘re arc kindled cbhrcoals ; and, when tlfc 
•* C* I . pbttc 
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ate has ddie faming, then the vafnish is sufficiently-har- 
dened. You may then chalk, draw, apd *btch, whatever 
yak will on it. • " , ^ 

* Such is the true receipt of the* varnish, which the fa- 
mous C allot made .use of, to engrave ius most kdmired, 
and truly admirable, subjects. »* , . . » 

• » f 

• \ ^ ' a 1 % 

m k > * 

*A VeiAdsh to lay over Pltster-works } or Figures * 

Take fine white Meant soap; rasp it fine, andjmt it 
in a. well glazed pipkin. Dissolveathat soap, in the pipkin: 

1 with *four finger stji; in alittla water, added gradually, and 
little at a time, till incomes thkk^ad milky. £over this, 
for feat dost should come tott ; and let "it rest so for seven 
or eijsfbt days. Take^ nejst, a soft an«f short fiaiiy brush ; 
dip it in this soJfly population, .and wash the plaster 
figure all over then set it \p dry. When dry, ru|? 

»* it gefttly \|ith.j|jflsw of cloth, placing ytmrself between it 
and the light, fth at you m ly perceive!* letter the places 
wluch take the polish ; .vrtien <foqp» thus, every where, 
your slbtue vPill appear as # whit$, ^jtiny, "and beautiful, as 
alabaster. * • 


Sealing-wax. 

% 

Takf one pound of shell-lac ; Benjamin andf black ve* 
sin, hjjlf an ouppe each ; vermilion, aight c^racluhs. The 
whole being melted, make your sticks »on a marble table ■ 
rubed over witlT^il of* sjveet alifionds > and take care to, 
hatte done before tue tvax r cold. *1 \ 

* \ * 

An efcellcrft Scalijig*uar, by Girardot. * 

* * *• # • 

* 1. Take four ounces of resin, and ^bur and | half of 

whitenings and njolt them together, in a inon-vainished 
pipkin, over kindled coals* While tlsis js in fusion, have 

apothctf 
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another pot, sijtrilar to^his, in which you ket^ ! two oune$ 
of shell-lac, in dissolution with vinegar. Now steep a 
wooden stickpin the first pot, and another in the other p%t ; 
then, oyer a chaffirtg--d'ish, turn' Quickly one over another, 
the ends of your two sticks together, to mix and incorpo- 
rate Veil what matter th^y shall have brought along with 
them from each pipkin. -’And when, .after having turned , 
theip thus fc reasonable time) you see both matters are well 
embodied, steep, them, at different times, in the follow* 

ing liquor, to colour them. 

« 

i * ^ 

* A Colour for the above War. 

Grind, jjpon a jporpfiyry* table, two ounces rf cin- 
nabar, wfth a sufficient quantity of ^ut-oil, to make it a 
liquid. In this you*dip> your sticks, aMrveral times ; and 
take care, in ttoing it, «the compositUify should not grow 
. cold. Wherefqre you must, ejth time ( yfe*;-.steep them in 
the colour, carryshem again over tire chaffii^j-dish, to keep 
‘ them in % due' state of malleability. And when you find 
# the matter sflfficiently ttngsd wi^h red, fbrrn your sticks as 
usual,*- on & marble, or other welljiolished tabic. c 

« 

l » * • 

€ A Water to harden Artificial Stones. 

• • "Prepare and lalcine, as is usual for crystal, some 
small bits of , calanlinary stone. Pulveir’ze them, and 
•then place that pod’dcr in a ve^y damp cellar, tilPreduced 
into water. With th\i water, knead ( sor6ie Roman, Dutch, 
<fbr Hungarian vitriol, (^hte crudfc, without reddening it in 
tlj| fiae. When this pa'Ste, whiofi^is to be soft, is m&dc, 
sput.it in a retbrt, and dislil*pffiat watep " will come from it. 
With this # other water, and some birley-flour, • make ano- 
ther pas^ quite 4 h^rd. r In this paste put your lump of ' 
composition^ dt *even the stones themselves, Which are 
come froifi it, ^ca^v u cut ind. polished, when they coihc 
• ■ ( out 
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®jw Of the vPifetff, and make up a dumplirt^of the whole. 
Send it to the oven, to be put in, and taljqp out, along with 
th#bread. Whfen youf paste comes back from the oven, 
open it, and you will finC your stones afi herd as natural 
ones. • 

Suppose they should not prove guitc so hard* as you wish 
, them to be, repeat this operation once more, and they will 
then, most eertainly, be as hard as true diamonds. 


To gii)e a Crystal a perfect Hardness. 

Dissolvf what Quantity y<Ju like of urinc-Salt in clear 
water. Filter and evapoiate.to dtyne&S. * iThen«makc al- 
tcrnate%£rff/tf super strata of* this^alt, #nd poHtflcr-ciystal 


m a very strong 
(.igty: days in a gj 
# being cooled giadi| 

® r Atnnncii i«\n rHP&JxfSfr 

V 


‘composition 


ible, Which you set afterwaids fo^ 
nftkert furnace. After that time, 
JjjJ* you may take ft out, and get the* 
pch will^iove excessively' hard. 


rTo m softest Crystal. 

Rciy>r\ it ir th * fc^e ;«and when full of fire, "plunge it 
in mutton and Iamb’s blood mixed and waimcd togethci. 
Rutiiatcfth > two or th|ee times, and it will be soft 1 


• •• 


Another Put ipl % to soften Crystal , or many othe)' ‘coloured, 
Stout , to l 'nit you may cut it like C/mese , and restore 
it aftemu ds primary UaPdruM.*, * , 

1.*Xake, in the Vnonto/of Augpdc, goose’s and goat’s 
blootf. Let each of tfuSwlfy, till very hard. Then, itfhcn. 

• you want to softed your stonesjstakc an equal quantity ef 
each blood, •pulvciize ft apd put it in SP pot , tljpi! pout 
over a strong' lye made of pearl-ashes. jLdave’it |o ftr a 
while, stirfing all well and often: then, addf ahput a pint 
ut strong vinegar. In this* prfp^atiod, *if wou sit joui ^ 
3. “ ’ r ' 


0 • 


I 


stents. 
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stques, and warm it a tittle over the fire, the^ will bferdne 
so soft that you may take, and cut or form them after* 
wards as yoy wifi' « 4 

2. restore them ‘rfgain to -their former hardness, put 
them'in cold water, aqd let them there tie for about one 
hoilt <v>d a quarter, itariill be quite sufficient. 

3. But to give them their lustre again, you must take ( 
antimony 1 in powder, spread it on a very smooth leaden 
tabic, then polish your stones on It will restore 
thereto then brightness as before. ** 


* jasper Glass Globa. 

• • * V * • * 

Wft the inside of a* glass globe with comflioi* water , 
. then, throw in somte powder-blue, ultramarine, and stir 
well the globe, that these powdens njf , stick every where. 
.Then dilute dbme other colours wiMSWj i-oil, keeping each 
particular colour*by itself. WiCh the Cofef'jj.entl of i qyill, 
or a long-hapdlfecf brush, put some of thijse colour*;, one 
after anpther, in the gfiobe, touching it erciy wav with 
them. Put some flouf after tjjat an tht* ghAx , aifd shake 
it so as to make it go all ov^r, apd then the work » 
finished. ' 


. • 1*6 give Globes a Silver Colour. 

• * , 

1 • > 

• To four ounces Of pewter, in fusion, add two of quick- 
silver. Stir all wVdl with a wooden spatula, aiid, whui 
, the whole is well Wofporated, ffpur/somc of this com- 
t pound into your globed, whichVpiust previously have been 
warmed before the fire. Tuin.hw.-, uyn all directions^ that 
tlje composition may fix °y$elf bette/, and more equally, 
in all t^reir capacity. 1 ' „ 

wr • » c « 


To 
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Put into veiy’-stro: 
^um-arabif. 'Set this 
you have no sun, 1 *h£ 
stop i^--Sbake itjeU.b bf&ty 



*4^ 


rue-juice; a^d 
a Fortnfght, tnrf>lf 
SS^^rainttj bottle awi^ 


Fqr Rel^* 

Make aJye with of* tartar. In&^pUt ,W,; w 
one night, aome Indiarwoad, ^elti&’fftfle atura. «4fc] 
and reduce to one-thisd- Jfoin it through f. 
and mix some j ‘ itAvith. 

alunf, you make ” ’ 

.*/ • 

V • ♦ t 



;Bcr or i 

M 



V^v 
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For re«<w v %0 . t , 
* Ai. b.'V 


Baurtt Avlgnon-sedd, which ^r^ jn this cqtuftry, call 
French berries; and pift it in a lyepf saljt-of {attar, to 
boil on* the fire to tifc reduction of two-thirds. ^Runit, 
and boil k one bubble more.' ' Then bottle and pork it— • 
• It must be shaken before uaBg< »" A -small addition of saf- , 
fion renders if more IWSy 1 ., '* , M,K • 

u 

‘ Far, Blue . 

T i • . *' § , * 

• ’ SbAK in drambenfyss, f<L one niw, a certain quantity* 

of German Palma Takff }W and grind it with ,» 

a little quick-lime» — wore or Jejs quick-lime will raile t *or 

* lower it in Ijud! , Anti nothing more is required to dilutd it * 

Itfian chataober-Jye and guift -arable. * - * 


vot. n. 


9 

« »• 

K* 


a 

* Another 



. on fefcrpentitte oil. 

Putlt Afterwards in * glazed J)g$|j| and lute it well. Let 
it tjuij lie <for the T fe longer you 

. leave it there, the * 

“ f *; 4 *$f‘ V<*„ . 

i* a* fP<^ * * ’ , 

M4.KE a ‘little b&g^ded very close, of fine_ Venetian 
lake; ' Put it in a little ^iftisljpd pippin, With'raili-water 
and crean* and toil it-vto'a. sy»jp, A Thus you 

will have*i^fine 4 annkd^lOiir: 


„ (S i^V| tiijdXe Bis^rfw-^c^wh. 

l. GftfjsmW'maritlc, wiBi chilc|<d^J.'My some chim- ‘ 
ney-soot,,j$h^ iflr to bring it to be eVdine as possible. 
When doaps+putit ®j 4 ' , Wdfc*Hnoulhed bottle, winch fill 
up with clear water } ^ndjf'tbe^ stir and mix all \#11 with 
a wooden spafuia. * Let thfe coarsest jiarts settle foi about 
half an hour’s tube, and fall to thb bottom of the vtssel. 
"Decant out now the Jiquoi genljjy into another \cssd. 
tlftot remains £o the first bottle, is the 

tOoaisest Wnc. r ay*'* 

C. Proceed. the «tme with respect to the second bottle , 
and after having Ijft this to fettle for tlnee or tour <Ja\s, 
t instead of half art hour,’ - dectat it fyrto/h third. This gives 
t yoif the finest bistre, /V } Ji 

It is thus yoirareto proceed i^the manipulation of 
jte| the colours which are Winded to, serve in drawing, for 
■wash, jvhfenever you will not have tbppt rise, thick above' 
Pttie surfeie. of the paper, which would undoubtedly look 
Hky had , foi the neatnfess required in A draught, forbids 
uftuse »f* aai cqarce colour » - * 

\ ;‘aA * A Sect it 
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> * u i 

* 

> A Secret for a fine Bed Wftfh C 
^ *» >* . - # 
f . Make a subtile potvder with any quantity of cochi- 
neal. Put it, in a vpMel,and 'pour j» much rose-water 
over it as will exceed it.by two &agt$! # • 

* 2. Dilute calcined and pulverized’ alum, while it *is*yet 

quite warm^hjto plahtain-watgr, and mix some of the* 
liquor in which you, have dissolved the cochineal. # * « 

3. Tliis process wnl give you a very tine red, muchjpre- 
ferablc to that Which is made witlwvermilfon, 'because this 
last has* too much consistence, • and, besides, tarnishes too 

soon, on account of , the mercunc which enters into its 

• « » • 

compqs’jtioML ; 

* A Secret to r&j&r old 'Pictures as fine as new. 

* • Osr’' 4, t * * 

* Boil in i nta^Jjptun, for the space of ^quarter of an 
hour, one quarftyxjf a pound of giey t)t*oril-ash* and a 
little Genoa soap. Let k tool. So ,a$ to be only luke- 
warm, and wash y<?ur pic tups with i^; then wipe it Pass 
some olivc-oil on it, §nd yjen wipe itoff again. •Thinwiil 

make it just as fine as%ew. 

. . • 

. « 

A Wash to clean Pictures .• 

‘ * . • 

Make a lye with clear water and wood £snes ; in this 
dip a spefnge, and rub the pjeture ovey and it will cleanse 
it perfectly. The sanjfe uuy be'Morf .with chamber-lye, 
onlf ;‘or otherwise J with white wihJ, and it will have the < 
sain? effect. “ * 


• * Another, H 

Put filings in a,bandkeichief, and rfc> 
it. * Then pass a coat of gum-arabic wut^r 


tip 


icturc with 


T 
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To take of, instant ty, a Copy front a J^b/t,' or a Picture. 

, • « < 
Make a water of soap and «ftfb, with which net* a* 

cloth or paper ;• lay it tether on a jvjs&lt/a* picture, and pass, 

it o*jc<, under thd^li^^wf j tiwa^S^ ro£tM| the othei 

side to take it u# Vt$jr fine c.opjj; of what- ’ 

""Vrer you shall hav<$tsfci itjttpoo. ’ * ' 

* * 

' *: 

* ( 'Tf'fild mtffout Gold. 

Put in \ crucible one ounce of sal-emrooniac, Aid half 
that quantity of* common mercury. , Cover and lute nett 
the crucible for mercury should exhfalei ’ Give 

this a siftau fire folate space of half 'an hour. Inn case 
4he fire afterwards* is red-hot. *Fhen 

.throw the cortipositioiu^^^TOh/^wv^ watei. As soon 
as this matter told, \ wflibe a's hauV^. >sto>K . iJreak** 

and grind it, ahd dissolve it jn gum-T^aler. Wherever 
you lay ? coat of tins, it will Took gilt. • * 
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